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PREFACE. 



These biographical sketches are to be ac*- 
counted as the precursors of a more ambitious 
and elaborate book, the result of manj years' 
study — "A History ^ of English Art: from 
Hogarth its Founder, to Turner its Perfecter." 
In this, if God gives me life, I purpose to 
^ace not merely the early sufferings and 
martyrdoms of our great English Artists, 
but also the growth and progress of English 
Art, from the acorn to the oak. I hope 
to show the lesser men grouped in ^epochs 
and revolving round the representative mind 
of the period with borrowed motion and 
reflected light; and a chief object in reprint- 
ing these papers from the Art J<mmal^ and 
adding so many now printed for the first 
time, has been the desire to show how 



Tl PBEFAGE. 

utterly artificial, conventional, and deficient 
still are our collections of national pictures. 

Men of feeble, antiquarian turn of mind 
disregard our own brave Wilson and inimi- 
table Hogarth, to buy absurd eccentricities of 
the early Italian school. Tame purism and 
cold religiosity waste money on these dead 
exotics, with a disloyalty disgraceful to the 
intellect as well as to the heart of our own 
great England. % 

The student of national Art knows not 
where to go to find specimens of Opie and 
Northcote, Fuseli^ Blake, Mortimer, Tresham, 
or Eomney. We have nowhere in our meagre 
collections any genealogical tree of Art, where 
we can trace our pictorial mind from the 
root to the newest twig. Another half-century 
this disgrace, and these deficiencies, will be 
irreparable* While there is yet time let 
there be reform and remedy. 

WALTER THORNBURY. 
6, Fubnival's In^. 
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CHAPTER L 

6AIN8BOBOUGH IN GBEEN liAKES. 

One July day, when the bee is asleep on the 
purple cushion of the thistle-flower, and the yel- 
lowing com of Surrey is in a wandering, drowsy, 
yet restless stir, I ramble out to see if any fragment 
of Gainsborough's landscape-world still remains 
unwashed away by the fell deluge of time. I look 
in vain for the frail, liquorice-coloured trees and 
tbe frequent market cart, the contemplative pea- 
sant, with his eyes all whites, and the playful 
children ; I pierce deeper into the fields, where the 
frilken barley is in a coquettish flutter, and the 
VOL, I. B 
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wind goes ploughing (with a shadowy plough) 
through the frightened and bending ranks of the 
elastic com. I push through a hedge, shaking 
down hoarded tear-drops from the wild-rose lachry- 
matories. See, the wind rises, and patches of blue 
break out like forget-me-nots amid the great snow- 
drifts of white eastern cloud. The lark Is silent 
now, and gone to sleep deep In the wheat. 

Sorry that my search has been In vain, I re- 
turn to my country garden ; there, too, I find 
him not : but there I enter again, though a fallen 
man, into Paradise — and joy, music, and perfume 
weave for me a triple cord of pleasure. I watch 
with all the delight of a poet-naturalist — dim and 
feeble as my eyes are now becoming, my skin drying 
up over books, my face bleaching with the reflection 
of white pagea— the wild robber humble-bee flying 
bullet-swift to the rose's bleeding heart, or loading 
himself with a rich booty of gold-dust from the 
lily's deep-mouthed silver chalice. As for the 
lime now in flower, it Is a fountain of music — ^the 
foster-nurse of black swarms of singing bees, who 
drone all day with an angry love. The roses are 
pouring In crimson cataracts from gable to base- 
ment, and In It the stray leaves flood the lawn 
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with yagrant sweetness. Torrents, red mth the 
light of dawn, pour the roses, and I sing in irre- 
pressible jolKtj : — 

A spangle dew is on the web, 

The peaxl drop's in the rose^ 
never a mom like this was bom 

For the lily-bud to unclose. 

The purple pansy 's velvet soft, 

The swan's egg's golden sweet, 
The high cherry is ripe for the birds who pipe, 

And the strawberry's red at our feet. 

But this idling will never do : so determining to 
work out that special secret of the beautifxd that the 
Suffolk painter discovered, I set to work at some 
old notes of mine upon his landscapes, and sit 
down under mj hawthorn-tree tent to write the 
following : — 

Gainsboromgh, our first English painter of En- 
glish landscape, was the son of a dissenting clothier 
in Suffolk, and the grandson of a schoolmaster, 
who looked upon the truant, thoughtful boy, 
scornful of his Delectus, as decidedly bom to be 
hung. How often truly the tree of knowledge that 
the boy-genius is seen climbing — ^looking for fruit — 
is mistaken by blind friends for the gallows tree I 
—that choicest tree in the devil's nursery garden, 

b2 
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growing so near the suicide's tree, and the old 
hoUow tree that the miser hides his gold pieces in. 
It was a happy dfty for Art when the old caur 
tious father — ^who was looked upon with a sort of 
dread by the Suffolk people, who was supposed to be 
in the habit of carrying a pistol and a dagger about 
him, and who was certainly known to be able to use 
the small-sword with both hands — foflowed his 
truant son, and found him, not robbing orchards 
or snaring rabbits with Hogarth's idle apprentices, 
but quietly seated on a bank, drawing a cluster of 
flapping dock leaves, dull green above and woolly 
white beneath, copying them, lib and stem, and 
pur{de thorny flower, as if obeying some irresis- 
tible command to do so. Yesterday, the good old 
crape merchant and smuggler of Coventry shrouds 
said — when he found those letters to the school- 
master, " Give Tom a holiday," forged for future 
truant use, and hidden in the cavity of a warm- 
ing-pan — shaking his old gray head, said, " Tom 
will be hanged ; " but now, when he steals home, 
not disturbing the patient little unconscious fellow 
in the old-fashioned Tommy and Harry coat, and 
finds in nooks and chinks of his bedroom all sorts 
of sketches of stumps of trees, stiles, sheep, shep- 
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herd-boys cutting sticks, and bird-boys plying 
their clappers, be nibs bis old handa and cbuckles 
— ^'I was wrong — ^Tom will be a geninril*' Tom 
presently wanders in witb bis satcbel, secretly 
triumphant, witb sly landscape notes in tbe pocket 
of bis little sky-blue Sandford and Merton 
coat ; he ia met full butt by fiither (0 erimini !) 
with the warming-pan, and fifty " give Tom a holi- 
day ** forgeries are emptied at his feet. He stands 
witb downcast bead, in all tbe panic and colic of 
excuses, trying to appear innocent, when tbe old 
Sudbury clothier makes a swoop, drops the pan, 
and kisses him till he is as red as a coal. 

Henceforward tbe instinct to reproduce nature, 
thougb no longer a delicious forbidden desire, to 
be followed with a half-guilty stealth, is a glory 
and a piide to Tom. Then, after all^ he was not a 
dunce, and be will be a real painter, as all in Sepul- 
chre Street, in the parish of St. Gregory, Sudbury, 
Suffolk, acknowledge: and as tbe clergyman, uncle 
(mother^s side), and fatber^s dissenting kinsmen 
confess, tbis bright May day, in tbe good year 
1739. Now his uncle, who keeps the grammar- 
school, will no more flog him for scratching figures 
on the benches — so off he goes to cut a caricature 
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of the worthy man on the school wall, where it 
still Is to be seen. So it is, ita mta, we go, but 
the shadows remain. This very night, after a short 
but bitter dose of Csesar — sentences that seem to 
be words of command, such quick, strong pistol- 
shots they are — ^the little painter will be taken 
upon the knee. of that fine old man, his father — a 
great man in the Sudbury wool halls — ^and will, as 
a treat, after being seriously warned never to forge 
other men's names, be told the stories of how he 
(pater) went to Holland, and saw the canals, and 
the gardens, and the tulips, and the palace in the 
wood near the Hague, and the great picture of 
the Bull, by Paul Potter (he has to tell the last 
part twice). Was the bull chestnut, or black, or 
chocolate? All the nine children sit round him. 
Jack the schemer, a mechanical genius; Kobert 
the scapegrace, who will elope with a poor beauty ; 
Mathias, who is shortly to die by an accident with 
a dinner-fork ; and Humphrey, the scientific Dis- 
senting minister at Henley-upon-Thames of a few 
years hence : and there, clasped round the waist, 
or leaning over their sturdy brothers' shoulders, 
are the four girls (forming a pretty family picture), 
if one could keep out of view the black skeleton 
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hands clawiBg round the circle, longing to snatch 
away some one of the happy band. Mary has 
foiget-me-not eyes, not a doubt of it; Susannah, 
the loving, anxious look of the future mother; Sarah 
is comely and kindly ; and Elizabeth — ^Well, to all 
this circle of eighteen bright eager eyes the old, 
neat-dressed father, with the trim white ruf&e frills 
round his fine-made hands, tells the old favourite 
story — the more relished because every turn and 
contrast is expected — ^how, one night driving his 
cart, with a keg of smuggled brandy in it, hidden 
under samples of Coventry shrouds (then his 
monopoly in Sudbury, the old town of the Flem- 
ish weavers), dark against the full moonlight rode 
up a revenue officer, and asked, with a threatening 
voice, as if exulting in a capture, what he had in 
that cart ? " TU show you," said pater : and slip- 
ping on a long white shroud, stood, tall and erect, 
in the vehicle, much to the consternation of the 
officer, who, thinking he had met a party of resur- 
rection men or a resuscitated corpse, rode off as 
if a highwayman were behind him. 

Now come in faster and faster — ^no longer to be 
hid in warming-pans or under bed-valances — 
drawings of hedge-rows, beside the river Stour, 
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that still curveB like a glittering sabre-blade among 
the Suffolk meadows and gently swelling uplands ; 
of wiUowed fields, where the wild duck squatters 
and the heron booms ; of patient, suffering donkeys, 
whose passion is to pitch the octave perfectly 
correct ; of dogs and children — ^brown children, on 
whose cheeks the red and shadow mingle as in a 
Catherine pear, **the side that's next the sun;" 
of Damons too and sleeprog Musidoras. 

It was about this time that the handsome young 
Suffolk genius, hid in a rustic summer-house at 
the leafy end of his father^s Sudbury orchard, took 
the flying likeness of a rustic rogue whom he saw 
climb a Jargonel tree, and who ran sway at sight of 
the painter in ambuscade. The man afterwards, as 
Mr. Fulcher records, denied the offence, till the 
boy, laughingly, flashed out the portrait of " Tom 
Pear-tree," and, proved the crime beyond denial* 
It was as if the eighth commandment had suddenly 
appeared rubricked over the four walls. Long 
afterwards, when the painter, in embroidered suit, 
was reproducing on his canvas the dazzling loveli- 
ness of Mrs. Graham, who still queens it in his 
unfading colours, that quaint first portrait of the 
rogue, in whose features, longing and fear, insol- 
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ence and temerity, were pleasantly mingledi hung 
over the fire-place, bringing back breezes from the 
orchard yioletp-baak, and sifting gales of summei: 
air through Tom's gay Fall Mall House. 

We who know how an old yellow letter some- 
times serves as a raft to float us back quick over 
the sea of past time, can understand why Gains- 
borough hui^ up tiiat crab-tree, knotty head, and 
kept it as carefully as if it had been a talisman. 

The lives of most men divide into a dioramic 
series of pietures;. and now, leaving the old resolute 
merchant-father, scheming Jack, the corbelled and 
gabled houses of Sudbury, vdth all the weH-known 
cowslip meadows, where grave kine philosophize 
in Brahmin quiet^ and where the Stour flows on 
past wood and tower, farm, river, church, and 
mill, tiie promising boy goes up to the great brick 
Babel, to lodge at a silversmith's house, to practise 
etching with Gravelot the engraver ; to visit St. 
Martin's Academy, where Hogarth had studied ; 
and finally, to enter the studio of Hogarth's friend,, 
Hayman, the rival of Cipriani and Laroon, a 
riotous fellow, who liked the clash of swords at a 
tavern, and who patronized Figg, and the Duke 
of Cumberland's proee<9r6,Broughton, whom Hogarth 
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drew wrestling with death. Hayman decorated 
Vauxhall, where Walpole used to be seen, and 
was a sworn bottle companion of Quin, who could 
find no stronger epithet of praise with which to 
express his delight at Eichmond Hill, than that 
it was a " perfect haunch, by heaven ! " A gross, 
and rough fat-eyed actor was Quin, but still a good 
actor, and a witty man. While Gainsborough wal- 
lowed in the mire of Covent Garden vice-pools, 
in company with cheating picture makers, picture 
destroyers, frame sellers, and such Art changelings, 
Wilson, red-nosed Wilson, was in London, found- 
ing English landscapes on his garret window views, 
and Reynolds re-discovering the art of portrait 
painting in the studio of Hudson^ that ingenious 
creature who had been known to paint a man with 
one cocked hat on his head and another under his 
arm. Hogarth at this time (1742), a few years 
before CuUod^n drank so deep of brave blood, was 
founding the English genre school, and painting 
those great moral satites in which his odd age lies 
embalmed for us. But none of these wise builders 
then knew on what foundations they were working ; 
and it was with them as with those great men of 
history who plant acorns, not thinking of the 
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fiitare oak-trees that from those small germs w31 
arise to shelter nations under their outstretched 
leafy wings. 

Bright eighteen comes: the young painter of 
man's face and nature's &ce takes rooms in Hat- 
ton Grarden, in that murkj^ tepid air^ models 
clay figures of animals, paints five-guinea portraits, 
and gives away landscapes to dealers, indignant and 
grumbling at the present. But this will never do : 
forests of red chimney-pots instead of dark mossy 
Suffolk beech trunks and slender birches, striped 
and zoned with cestuses of silver; grinning 
^^slavys" instead of rose-blooded Sudbury maid- 
ens I Where shall I learn the warm sketchy colour, 
my playful, happy handling ; where see the tranquil 
peasant children, the market carts, the meditative 
cowst Not here — not here in that garden of the 
dancing chancellor, now disenchanted and turned 
to stone. Not here ; but far otherwhere — out in 
Suffolk, where the poppies now bum in lines of fire 
through the com, that for miles round is in a 
golden boil ; where the trees drip with liquid pearl 
o' mornings, and the lark soars up to dwell alone 
in rejoicing prayer, the rapt hermit of the autunm 
sky, thanking God all day for the gracious lavish 
blessing of his yellow harvest. 
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So out comes the rusty valise ; we cork up the 
sticky^ dusty varnish bottles; rinse our sheaf of 
coloured brushes in turpentine; slap canvases 
together^ first looking^ like a bewitched man, at 
our last portrait ; slice off the wet crimson^ and the 
brother indigoes and chromes^ from dur dark 
mahogany palette ; throw down some silver ransom 
to the sable landlady, who thinks we are doing a 
foolish thing; mount the Suffolk highflyer, and, 
defying highwaymen, bowl off to our old Suffolk 
nest. The unlucky portrait Alderman Chitterling 
would not pay for, and that we ran our sword 
through, wiping it were the said alderman, who 
is a globular man, we leave, with a noseless Venus 
cast and a Miss Biffin torso, as keepsakes for Mrs* 
Griper, the landlady — ^bless her I 

After all, landscape is our forte^ and we tell 
anxious friends we shall do the trick yet. Tt is 
nov easy sketching gentlemen — gentry in pow- 
dered wigs and strawberry velvets; romantic 
sportsmen, with guns and dogs, as much like 
Actaeons as possible ; gipsies, brown-faced Hindoo 
people, under hundred-armed trees ; wood-pickers' 
dbiildren — girl's faces that make rose-leaves fade^ 
withering with envy — and boys chasing Turquoise- 
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winged butteiffies, that seem to have broken loose 
from the shop of some magician jeweller. 

One of these days — over a worid of the said 
waggons, white horses, children, and other fetch- 
ing landscape fumitare — ^the real son rises as it 
can only rise once in any man's Kfe* A Miss 
Bums, sister to one of his fiither^s commerdal 
travellers, wishes, or is wished (who can find 
CHit which?), to sit to the genius. Onus's 
ejes kindle, and her likeness appears suddenly 
in three plftces at once— outside on his canvas, 
and inside on his bnun and heart. He marries 
the pretty Scotch girl, the natural daughter of 
the Duke of Bedford, who the old servant declares 
to be even handsomer than Madam Kedlington, 
the belle of Sudbury, and sets up, humble and 
happy, in a little house in Ipswich, Wokey's 
city, which is washed by the Orwell, that stately 
river that Chaucer and Drayton took a note of. 

A slight unpleasantness with a rich squire^ who 
sends for us and bores us with long enumerations 
of broken window?, mistaking us for pwiters 
and glaziers, brings us, however, pupils, and espe- 
cially a son of that Mr. Kirby, whose book on per- 
spective Hogarth playfully illustrated. 
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More village spires now to paint, pointing 
silently and unswervingly to heaven ; more sheep 
and dogs ; more red-jacketed men riding sideways 
on gray chargers ; more sunbrown girls and boys, 
warming themselves by cheery cottage fires. In- 
stead now of the Stour's antlered pollards and 
suicidal willows, its fair green pastures and red 
cows, always in a ruminating doze, G. has too the 
broad Orwell, black with colliers and bright 
with boats, beaming along between dimpling 
hills, woods, and fair English homes. 

It is only for the panoramic effect that we hint at 
the patronage thrust upon Gainsborough by that 
insolent, wrong-headed man. Governor Thicknesse^ 
of Languard Fort, who, amused by the wooden 
figure of a man leaning over Tom's garden wall, 
commissioned him to paint King George in the 
royal yacht, being saluted by the river fort. 

But we, who want to sketch Gainsborough*s 
landscape genius, and what he did and did not do 
for English nature — its Paradise hedges of flowers, 
its crumbling gravel-lane banks, and its hair-brush 
stubbles, &c. — must bear him away now from his 
Ipswich music clubs, and country gentlemen's 
houses, where, from living beauties, he studies the 
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grace of motion and the poetry of common life, to 
Bath, where Bean Nash, old and feeble, still potters 
about, the ghost of the once regal master of the 
ceremonies and emperor of the Pump Boom — the 
butterfly monarch, whose winking bust stood there 
between the statues of Pope and Newton. 

Gainsborough takes a house in the Circus, and 
raises his prices to a hundred pounds for a whole 
length. Quin he paints, and Lord Ckre, and Mr. 
Medlicott, a gay cousin of Miss Edgeworth ; and 
he begins to send to the Academy generals riding 
in scarlet grandeur through oak woods ; Garrick's 
portrait (" the best ever painted" of the mercurial 
Staffordshire man), and the likeness of the Duke of 
Argyle and Lord Vernon's son. Gainsboroughmust 
have been a blunt, proud, independent, trusty, 
warm, and thoroughly lovable man, for the Suffolk 
labourers had always stories to tell of his kind deeds 
when he took a fancy to their cottages, thatched 
with green sponges of moss, or to their little 
Ganymedes of sons. Honest Wiltshire, the Bath 
carrier, was as true to him as Hobson to Mjlton; 
he never would receive payment for taking his 
pictures to the London Exhibition ; he even sent 
him as a present, saddled and bridled, a favorite 
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horse wbich the painter had requested as a modeL 
The Suffolk man was not however to be outdone 
by the Bath man : he painted the generous carrier^s 
waggon and nag — idealized them in the Thomson 
and Shenstone manner— introduced the portraits 
of his two daughters ; called it ^^ The Return from 
Harvest; " threw in a quiet sunset effect, and sent 
it to Wiltshire as a present, believing it ^the best 
thing he had executed." All kindnesses shown 
him — ^theatre tickets, or musical treats — he repaid 
wilh pictures. All this time when he is burning 
to get out of " the face way *'~^* the simple portrait 
way" — that delights that lean, witty, fickle Ho- 
race Walpole, who goes about, jotting his Acade- 
my catalogue — " G. is raving about music, and try- 
ing to paint a fulUength of ^akspare ; *' with a 
queer notion '^ of showing where that inimitable 
poet had his ideas from, by an immediate ray darU 
ing down upon his eye^ turned up for ike purpose^ 
as the painter says in a letter to Garrick, who 
wanted the picture for the 1 769 jubilee. Luckily, 
Tom rubbed out " the silly smiling thing," or we 
should have had a poet apparently caught in his 
eye by the hook of some angel fly-fishing from an 
upper cloud. 
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We ddight in all the stories of this impulsive 
and versatile man ; of his buying Giardinrs violin, 
which he never could stretch, and AbeFs viol de 
gamba, which he could not finger. We can see 
him begging the Welsh harper to sell him his 
harp, and purchasing a hautboy to rival that 
blackbird, Fisher. We have seen him (in our mind's 
eye, Horatio) sketch the " Blue Boy** — afterwards 
a distinguished ironmonger — and then rush up to 
try the Vandyck theorbo he has just bought of the 
bearded German professor he found dining in a gar- 
ret on a pipe and some roasted apples. No wonder 
he breathed a divine light into the eye of 
Fisher*s portrait. No wonder his delighted brush 
dwelt on the chestnut glow of an old Straduarius, 
and knew how to fleck the bright light on the 
mellow rim of a hautboy. No wonder the painter, 
usually so sketchy, engraved with careful dark 
letters the maker^s name on the painted piano. 
No wonder he gave Colonel Hamilton a picture 
for playing to him witchingly on the violin, and 
Mr. Nollekins Smith ^^a pinch*' of a dog's head, 
because he seemed, as a boy, to like fiddling. 
We need no print to show him us bowing 
away with reversed wig at a violoncello, or blow- 

VOL. I. C 
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ing his brains out through a blunderbuss-mouthed 
hautboy* 

We recall him — as in a statue, so firm and sharp 
is the outline— in his room, the sides heaped with 
canvases, the comers stacked with flutes and 
violins, standing, with his brushes, two yards long, 
painting for hours a day; in the evening at 
Hampstead, refreshing his eye at the twilight 
window ; or by lamplight near his wife, sitting 
drawing leafy lanes, up to the knees in sketches, 
that are thrown under the table as waste. 

Or shall we take him later, gay in a rich suit of 
drab, gold-laced, painting Sterne, Chatterton, 
Bichardson, or Johnson, and snatching stray mo- 
ments to hug his violin under his chin : or with a 
bit of clay from the beer-barrel, and a lump of 
wax from the candle, to model the head of that 
beautiful singer,Miss Linley, who has just charmed 
him at a concert, and whom Sheridan is shortly 
to crack bottles and shed blood for ? 

But not regarding the quarrels between the in- 
dependent painter and his exacting, and selfish, 
and insolent patron, who, not content with selling 
the artist a viol de gamba for onef hundred guineas, 
worried Gainsborough about a gratuitous portr^t 
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— ^r how the painter sent the governor his future 
wife's likeness wrapped up in a landscape — ^we 
will just have one more glimpse or two of the 
painter just as he leaves Bath, and, to avoid the 
incubus of a patron, hurries to London, to rival 
Beynolds, and hob and nob with flatulent West, 
grimacing Fuseli, and that wild London hermit, 
Barry, No more grimy Hatton Garden and Mrs. 
Griper, but a three-hundred-pound-a-year house, 
once Duke Schomberg's, in Pall Mall, with long 
lines of windows, and a knocker that, in proper 
hands, goes off like a cannon-shot. John Astley 
has part of the house. John the portrait-painter, 
who once used to line his waistcoats with his own 
failures. The King and Queen sit to the Suffolk 
man ; and after them peers and pensioners flow in 
in a frothy torrent. Tom pines for green fields ; 
is laughed at by Peter Pindar for stealing from 
Snyders ; goes to the Lakes, stimulated by Gray; 
quarrels with the Academy; paints Mrs. Siddons 
in buff and blue ; meets Sheridan often at Sir 
George Beaumont's; catches cold at the trial of 
Warren Hastings; makes it up solemnly with 
Reynolds on his death-bed; exclaims faintly, 
" We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke is of 

C2 
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the company;" finaUj dies; and is quietly buried 
by the side of his friend, Mr. Kirby, at Kew. 

It is diflScult to see the proud, quick-tempered 
man — ^who quarrelled with Rejrnolds, because Sir 
Joshua bad the insolence to be taken ill just as he 
was going to paint him — ^in the painter of our 
idealized cottage life; of woodmen's children 
•cowering under hedges from the golden lashes of 
the sun; of the mushroom girl asleep on the 
bank : can the man who limned these gentle rose- 
bud children be the same man who, when the 
prosy lord called out, "Now, sir, I desire you not 
to overlook this dimple in my chin," shouted, 
**D — the dimple, I won't paint you or your 
chin!" — and who, when another outrageous noble- 
man swore at the painter's delay, drew his brush 
across the pert girlish face, saying, "Where is 
my fellow nowt" 

But it is in the quiet enthusiast about Louther- 
bourg's panorama, and in the hypochondriac, who 
hopes Sheridan will attend his funeral, that we 
recognize the quiet pastoral painter of milkmaids' 
wooings and chaffering fishermen, of crying child- 
ren and of maidens tending the farmyard pigs. 

We love the gentle tenderness and content- 
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menty as of the golden age, that pervades the 
Suffolk painter's pictures. We regard them with 
gratitude, as proof of the love of landscape — then 
but a small bush, in England now so good and 
honoured a tree ; but we still must regard Tom in 
painting with much of that modified love we feel 
for Thomson in poetry, taking both rather for what 
they set men to do than for what thej did. It is 
true that Gainsborough, with a fine enthusiasm 
for his art, was always in his walks watching the 
cobweb grey of London distances, the faces of 
children, the ripple of dock-leaves, the grim blunt- 
ness of chance stumps. But how did he worki 
Not often in the open air, though he painted the 
open air; not often in the country, though he 
painted the country. It is also true that he took 
his men fi:om clay dolls ; his cows from pinched 
wax ; his rocks from knobs of coal ; his trees from 
firewood ; his water and grass from dry moss and 
flakes of looking-glass. Artificial systems of 
course produce artificial Art ; good recipes pro- 
duce good cooks, but' not good painters. Such 
tricks, like the angry ton of coals thrown down 
for the Last Judgment scene in Martin's studio, 
may give hints, but even to a genius must be 
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dangerous aids. It, however, in a false and peri- 
wig age, showed the London painter's solicitude 
to realize, and the activity and energy of a 
mind that rejected no allies of the imagination — . 
just as caricaturists draw outrageous heads from 
disturbed pillows and even creased paper. Better 
for Gainsborough, one breezy day, treading the 
crisp aromatic thyme on the upper Downs, or 
lying on his back, watching the progress of the 
lazy silver-loaded clouds, and listening to the lark 
an angel has just summoned to Heaven's gate. 

Well might Reynolds praise the honest man's 
plan of working by night, as a proof of his zeal, 
and of his forming all parts of his picture at the 
same time, though he did half lament Tom's neg- 
lect of the old masters and his ignorance of Italy. 
Tom's eye turned to the living world, and his ob- 
jects of study were everywhere around him. He 
was the first to show us that there was poetry in 
English rustic life, and that barley-sugar temples 
were not essential as a garnish to English oak 
woods. He applied the manner of the Flemish 
and Dutch schools to English nature, and pre- 
pared the way for English Art. What Reynolds 
called "a portrait-like representation of nature/' 
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we have since found is the most poetical, for we 
have learned that what we once called ^^ heighten- 
ing/' is only varying, and too often debasing, na- 
ture. If Tom could not idealize, he could at least 
give the grace and beauty he saw; and what after 
all is the ideal compared with the best nature, of 
which it is but a stiff patchwork copy ? He stuffed 
no Apollos into his clouds, like Wilson, whose fine 
brain the recurrent porter-pot fired with dreams of 
8chool-boy mythology. People sneered, as Rey- 
nolds did, at Gainsborough's manner, because it 
was original and daring ; yet Sir Joshua confessed, 
with the regret of forced honesty, that all those odd 
scratches and marks, that looked mere negligence, 
by a kind of magic, at a certain distance, assumed 
forms, and dropped into their places. Gainsbo^ 
rough liked to surprise by this odd, hatching slight, 
brown manner; it was the result of handling 
learnt by a self-taught man, who, ignorant of rules, 
studies only effect, disregards finish, and shapes 
out a road for himself. All his pictures were 
sketches; his thin sky had a fermenting lightness, 
effervescence, and general effect — ^that greater 
finish without knowledge would only have made 
leaden, heavy, and waxen. Colour and facility 
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were Tom's gteat gifts ; precision, drawing, and 
finish, were not his. There is always a dreamy va- 
pour about his landscape, which gives it a fire- 
screen poetry, and the look of fan-painting, were 
it not redeemed by genius. He may give us his 
day-light owl, and his cattle feeding on the waves, 
but still we are bewitched. The foreground may 
run back, and the background forward — ^it is all 
one to us. He may even break the Ruskin deca*^ 
logue, and put the fork of a tree where no fork 
ought to be, still we love his art, and prefer him often 
to themustard-and-cressschool^andthe society of 
microscopic botanists. We know he studied Wy- 
nants and Ruysdael, and had not courage to break 
from their conventions. His brown, transparent, 
flimsy woods were not always shadows. He began 
by painting ferns, and grasses, and oak-trees, leaf 
by leaf — young chestnut leaves, olive tips and all. 
But he grew impatient of a labour that the age 
was not ripe for. He expressed the young and 
timid national poetry of his time. If sometimes 
he threw in a Musidora, or some such classic non- 
entity, bathing, that was the age*s fault, not his 
and Thomson's. At all events, he gave us no 
Chelsea-china shepherds, piping in cherry- 
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coloured brocades, high-quartered shoes and dia* 
mond buckles. In his way — away from nature 
— Gainsborough worked like a dragon, with 
chalks, lead pencils, bistre, sepia, Indian ink, or 
black and white, his shadows mopped in with a 
sponge, the high lights struck out by means of a 
small lump of whiting, held by a pair of sugar- 
tongs. The fine sentiment of Gainsborough's 
scrimmaged landscapes used to fill Constable's 
eyes with tears. They show the artist's moods; 
they do not show an artist dominated over by na- 
ture. Gainsborough's landscape was a text for 
an artist's sermon and poem. Modem landscape 
shows us nature herself preaching to us in her 
great dumb staid way. Leslie says of Gainsbo- 
rough,^ ^ Love, and be silent." The beauty of his 
pictures is like that of the bloom in a cheek — look 
for it in dissection, and it is gone. 

We seldom however go up and down an English 
lane without thinking of Gainsborough's picture- 
children ; his barefoot child, with the little pet dog 
on her arm, on her way to the well — "the fountain," 
as the old artificial age would have called it. Shall 
we, in turning this comer, where the honeysuckles 
are sounding their long fairy trumpets, come upon 
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^' the cottage door," with the girl and pigs, tha^t 
Wolcot railed at. Where is "the market cart " 
to overtake us ? Is that snarl and wrangle we 
hear over the fallows "the dogs fighting "t No 
wonder that Qarrick and Sheridan, Quin and 
Foote, did not stop very long in the corridors, as 
they went to the great fashionable portrait-pain- 
ter s studio, to see the woodman, with his prayer- 
ful eyeballs turned up, and the cowering dog. 
They did not sell. People did not care for quiet 
waggons, girls supping milk, boys playing with cats, 
hedgers smoking, a thatcher's village and its wild 
ducks* No; what they came to see — ^they or 
their subsequent train of visitors — ^was the fash- 
ionable portraits, with landscape backgrounds, 
pillars, and brown skirmishes of trees ; General 
Wolfe, in a silver-laced coat; the Countess of 
Buckingham, in white satin, and yellow gauze 
sash ; William Pitt, lean and ascetic, with the saucy 
pert snub nose ; George III., foolishly prosy, on 
a white horse ; Mrs. Sheridan, in blue drapery ; 
and Dr. Schomberg, fat and grand, in pink velvet. 
Talking of Gainsborough's portraits, we must not 
forget the Blue Boy^ or Mrs, Graham, the loss 
of whom sent Lord Lynedoch to Barossa ; the first, 
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the most firm^ spirited, and manly portrait of 
youth ever painted ; the last, the most bewitching 
portraying fairy queen of womanhood. 



And now, having in some degree worked 
through my task, I break out like a bird rejoic- 
ing, and sing some scrap verses, jotted down in my 
yesterday's walk on the back of an old letter; 
if they are bad, they are certainly almost as 
joyons as that blackbird's song out there in the 
laurel bush, whose glossy leaves are now glittering 
like little oval mirrors in the afternoon sun. 

The larks, a sweet, UBceasing quire, 

Keep watch in summer skies ; 
And ev'ry hour fresh singers soar 

With sweeter harmonies. 

The bees above the corn-flowers move 

With hesitating choice; 
The blackbird by the shepherd*s cot, 

Rivals the maiden^s voice. 

The sunshine, flickering in the wheat, 

Is in a golden boil ; 
The bee, deep in the thistle flower. 

Gathers the honey oil. 

And now, as I go out — ^half sorry that my task 
w done — ^nature seems a little sorry and reflective 
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too — just as I feel at present. The great music 
mountain of the flowering lime still hangs its su- 
gared tassels ; but the million bees it fosters suck 
and suck moodily^ with a low sullen hum, like 
fretted children sinking half angrily to sleep. The 
long grass in the shady spots under my thorn-tree 
(white with flowers in May as a well-powdered 
periwig), I see too answers to my mind with a low 
creeping sigh of wind wavering through it in a 
purposeless weak way, that means sadness^ if that 
great, manufacturing, passive, abstract thing Na- 
ture can feel sadness ; and when I look over my 
garden palings, which are tufted white with 
lichen, I see the wind is beating up for rain, and 
the masses of com are pressing round the fold 
hurdles, every springy stalk at play, as if it was 
practising fly-fishing. The great elm-trees, close 
twisted and dark, wring their hands and lower their 
heads round me as I pass, and the standard roses^ 
in gushes of crimson, shed their flowers at my feet 
with a fretful sorrow. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

WILSON IN TOTTENHAH-COUBT BOAD. 

It is a certain August afternoon (three o'clock), 
1774, that we see a tall, stout man, with a large 
coarse head, and red, swollen features, standing 
feebly and mournfully at a crossing in Queen 
Anne Street, Cavendish Square. It is in this 
street that fretful Cumberland, the dramatist, 
lives; Malone — Shakspere Malone — and Fuseli, 
the Swiss, will come here presently. 

The stout gentleman, who we see has a red 
and blotchy face, wears a rough, neglected wig, 
with a club tail; his dress is neglected, and his dingy 
cocked-hat is hind before. It is Mr. TVllson, the 
great landscape-painter ; he is just come, I think, 
from his friend, Mr. Wilton's, up the street. 
Wilton is a good, dull, portly, courteous man, 
Blightly pompous, and a tremendous dresser; 
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with his gold-headed cane, and powdered bag- 
wigy as much in maimer unlike that rough Welsh- 
man, Wikon, as the roueDvke of Richelieu was un- 
like an English farmer. Wilson is a very great man, 
sir, and what is more, a rich man, and an Acade- 
mician I the sun shines on his house, sir, all day 
through. Johnson and Reynolds meet at his 
table ; and he is the well-known perpetrator 
of General Wolfe's monument in Westminster 
Abbey — a monument which discloses the not 
generally known fact that that brave young 
general fought at Quebec in his shirt and stock- 
ings, to set an example to his troops. Everything 
goes well with Wilton, who is Barry's great 
enemy; and the rumour runs that his pretty 
daughter, whom Dr. Johnson ponderously flirts 
with, is just going to be married to Sir Robert 
Chambers, who, with his lawyer's tongue, is per- 
suading her to go to the East with him* 

Do you see, as Wilson drops his handkerchief 
from his ludicrous, red, cauliflower nose, that 
he asks that smart little boy returning from 
school to help him cross the road* "Little 
boy, let me lean upon your shoulder to cross 
the way." The boy— a complete little Tommy- 
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and-Harrj hoj^ with sqaaire cut coat, little 
knee-breeches^ a cocked-hat, and a satchel on 
his bock — ^kindly helps him, with happy eyes, 
and a pretty flush on his healthy cheek. That boy 
is John Thomas Smith, hereafter one of the most 
delightful gossips about old things England 
ever knew. He will be one day a clever artist, 
and a pupil of Nollikens; will die Keeper of 
the Prints in the British Museum, and will tell 
this story thirty years hence in one of his plea- 
sant jumbles of books. 

I tell you what poor Wilson is going to do: 
he is not going back to that sorrow-stricken garret 
of his, crowded with unsalable landscapes, in 
Tottenham Street, Tottenham-Court Road ; but 
he is going, by appointment, to the rope-walk 
avenue of elms, in Union Street, to meet Baretti, 
the Italian, Johnson's friend. They will walk 
there till five — friend Wilton's dinner-hour — 
strikes from the turret of Portland ChapeL 
Baretti is a short, squat, round-shouldered, pur- 
blind man; and Wilson, you see, is tall and 
square-built, with a Bardolph nose. They will 
both pace about under the trees, to get an ap- 
petite : Wilson with his handkerchief up to hide 
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his nose ; Baretti, the sqttat, with his walking-stick 
behind his back, as if he was tied to it* If there was 
more time, ^* red-nosed Dick/' as the coarser ta- 
yem men call him^ would perhaps beoff to his friend^ 
the Long Acre shoemaker, who keeps one window 
to exhibit his buckled shoes, and the other kindlj 
to exhibit friend Richard's classical landscapes, 
which he tries so hard, and generally so unsuc* 
cessfuUy, to sell. To my certain knowledge there 
is a « Cicero's ViUa," and a " Tomb of the Horatii," 
gathering dust there now, just as they have been 
doing for two months— ever dbce June, in fact. 
The broad and free pictures of the ^^ English 
Claude" do not sell. Sublime they are; but I 
don't know how it is, shoes go much faster than 
Cicero's Villas. Wilson, after a glass or two of 
porter, accounts for it in this clear way : his pic- 
tures, being deep-toned, require a very strong light 
to show them off. Now we all know very well 
that this August has been very itdny and dark ; 
friend shoemaker often shakes his head, and thinks 
there is no doubt about the cause — ^that is how it 
is ; so think Mrs. Shoemaker and Miss Shoemaker* 
But Wilson — ^the fact is — is rather sanguine 
and happy to-day, for he won one and two-pence 
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yesterday at skittles, at the '^Adam and Eve** 
pablic-house, just out of Tottenham-Court Boad ; 
and he has made an arrangement to go and meet 
Ills old pupil Brookes to-morrow, at his favourite 
haunt, the "Farthing Pie-house,** in the New Road 
—the house Price, the salt-box player, keeps. 
There he can have his pot of porter and toast 
better than at Sir William Beechey^s grand house, 
or opposite his " Niobe" at Wilton's. There he 
can balance the fourteen-potmd ball, throw his 
"skivers," scatter the "dead wood,*' or knock 
down the whole army of pins with a shattering 
broadside. And another bit of good luck — a more 
professional bit of luck — is that his friend, Mr. 
Paul Sandby, a great drawing-master, and one of 
our earliest water-colour painters, has just sold for 
Um a portfolio of Italian drawings, so that he 
Eterally rolls in money (lOZ.), and will have porter 
and skittles for months to come ; unlimited porter, 
and abundant skittles, to the great reddening of 
bis nose, and the beneficial development of his 
biceps. He only gets 151. for a large three-quarter 
picture — ^heathen gods, Apollo in the clouds, and 
all; 80 lOZ. is a gracious sum. True, they were 
Wilson's finest drawings — ^the work of his eight 
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or nine years in Italy ; \vken Zuccarelli and Vemet 
praised him, and he imitated Marco Sicci, who 
painted at Burlington House. Why, there was a 
Baphael Villa, with Wilson himself in a bag- wig, 
and that green satin and gold lace waistcoat that 
he used to attend St. Martin's Lane Academy in, 
drawing, seated on the ground. — ^But there, let it 
go ; .porter is good, and skittles are good, and not 
to be had, either of them, on credit. 

Ah I how little he knows that Paul Sandby 
showed those drawings to half the fops and 
dilettanti in London, praised them to dozens of 
noblemen and ladies, but they would none of 
them; they wanted high-finished Cipriani Venuses, 
and could not understand mere clever hints and 
sketches by a little-known and unpopular painter. 
So he — kind Paul — ^bought them for himself. 

Thou hast had but a sorry life of it, Bichard 
Wilson, thou son of the Montgomeryshire clergy* 
man, lately, making half-crown sketches for the 
pawnbrokers, in thy Tottenham-Court-Boad 
garret ; there, with thy hard truckle-bed, dirty 
table, rickety chair ; with thy single brush, thy 
faithful easel, and an empty pewter pot thy only 
ehimney ornament. Everything has been hitherto 
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going wrong — ikat makes the present good for- 
tune all the more cheering. How deligbtful a 
blink of son is after a week of November rain I The 
Academy does nothing for thee : the chief object 
of the institution of that body seems indeed to be 
the starvation of artists ; for they let great men die 
in garrets; and all the world, thinking the Aca- 
demy tries to discover and protect genius, lets it 
also die unheeded. Poor Dick, as Sandby calls him, 
he has just been defeated by Smith, of Chichester, 
who has snatched the Eoyal Society's prize firom 
him. Wright, of Derby, with his fire-light scenes, 
and Barret, the dullard, get large prices ; while he 
has to paint a '^ Ceyx and Alcyone" for a pot of 
porter and half a Stilton cheese. Ye gods, is 
this fit! Barret to get two thousand a year— r 
Smith, of Chichester, to carry off prizes — and the 
great Wilson, our En^ish Claude, almost to beg 
a dinner I Why, if you will believe me, it was 
only yesterday the broken-hearted man went into 
the Long Acre shoemaker^s, and finding the 
'^ Yiila of Maecenas" did not sell, he went home, 
struck off a '^ Celadon and the Nymphs," and 
took it off wet, ^' then and there," to a pawnbroker 
in the Oxford Boad. He was sinking to the 

d2 
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savage — to the Pawnee. The sordid wretch, fat 
and well-dressed, rubbed his hands, was at first 
pleased, and then looked downcast. A pot of porter 
was sent for,from the*^Angel and Trumpet;" chirp- 
ing over his liquor, the broker grew more friendly. 
Suddenly he rose, this sordid broker, and waving 
his hand like the warning ghost in '^Hamlet," 
bade Wilson follow him upstairs. Wilson, with 
the porter wet on his lips, and the picture wet 
under his arm, followed into a garret full of " Vil- 
las of Maecenas *' and " Tivolis." 

" There," said the broker, with a pitying smile ; 
" look ye, Dick, you know I likes to pbleedge a 
friend, and have bought many a picture for ten 
guineas, ay, and fifteen ; but look, there they are 
— ^all I have paid you for for three years." 

I don't think Wilson said a word as he went 
downstairs, but pressed the broker^s hand, threw 
a soiled red handkerchief over the "Villa of 
Maecenas,'* and left the house to steal back again 
to that other even barer garret in the lodging on the 
road to Tottenham. As he leaves, the slam of the 
door of one of the pawnbroker's bins sounds to 
him like the slam of the door of a vault. I almost 
think the poor old fellow would have sat down on 
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a door-step and wept, had lie not at this moment 
seen the tremendous gilt coach of President Eej- 
nolds turning the comer, its panels glowing with 
pictures ; so Wilson hides his *^ Villa of Maecenas " 
under his coat, cocks his hat jauntily, shoulders 
his cane, and marches on, en grand seigneur. As 
the coach disappears, we may pardon the old Adam 
that prompts him to step into the '^ Angel and 
Trumpet," and discuss another foaming pot of 
porter. 

Now he is home in his own garret : he unties with 
his teeth the tough knot in the red Bandana, and 
holds the " Villa of Maecenas *' self -inquiringly to 
the light. He wants to know why it does not 
sell, and he " swears dreadful,** as the garret-ser- 
vant, who is passing, and hears him ^' a^talking to 
'iflself,*' relates downstairs. 

"A little dead,'* he says, "from having been 
painted on that sort of dark brown priming the 
Caracci and the Poussins used. Bather a change 
Bmee I drew this one April morning, 1754, twenty 
years ago — the day the Duke of Gloucester gave 
me one hundred guineas down for the ^ Apollo.' 
Ay I I see it now again : there is the convent of the 
Jesuits among the cypresses ; there was where we 
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had lunch with the three earls and Lord Boling- 
broke ; that spring on the left is Horace's Blan- 
duflian fountain ; there was his Villa, behind those 
trees on the left, where we had our Frontignano 
and cold chicken." 

'^ Bather a change!'* and the poor painter 
flung. himself on his bed, face downwards, and 

sobbed like a child that has lost its mother. 

« « « « « « 

An hour more, and he is up at his easel. Sleep 
revives us for fresh conflicts with care, as the earth 
contact did Antseus when he fell. Dick's day will 
come — ^he will be great yet; he feels an angel 
whispering it in his heart. Yet still it is very 
dark; the bit of blue is, God knows, very small: 
rent due, and only some pound or so to pay it and 
live on : and then the King refusing the '' Kew 
Grardens," one of the simplest, purest bits he has 
ever painted — well I 

He gets old too — sixty; sight not so good, 
touch not so sure, but effect better. Finish so-so 
— ^yet still eight or nine years more life iii him ; 
and this ^' Bridge of Nami" must be finished for 
Mr. Walch, the magistrate. He works standing 
in a cap and gown ; he uses chiefly one stubby 
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brnshi and employs but few colours ; he gives the 
bridge but a few touches at a time, and then goes to 
the window, and looks out into Tottenham Street, 
to (as it were) wash and restore Ins eye by pure day- 
light. Sometimes he steps to the furthest comer 
of the garret, and looks with mournful satisfaction 
at the picture. Niobe could not be sadder than 
that unfortunate widow lady's poor painter is now. 
What is the poor Welshman thinking of, as he 
backs up against the door to look at his picture, 
and instead of running forward and putting that 
touch of grey, on the tree-trunk, stops there and 
rests sadly, with his care-worn face and flaming Bar* 
dolph nose pointing towards his picture t He is 
thinking of all the last year's insults and vexa- 
tions : how Zoffany had drawn him, in his carica- 
ture of the Academy, with a pot of porter at his 
elbow, but erased it when Wilson bought a cudgel, 
and swore he would break it on the back of the 
fellow. He is thixiking of how that mean cheat, 
Jones, once asked him to see a large landscape he 
had painted, when lo I to his astonishment, what 
does he see (his portentous nose reddening as he 
sees), but his Temple of Venus up there to the 
left on a rock. 
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"How — ^howl" he said, "why, Mr. Jones^ 
you've been and stolen my Temple 1 " 

"Is it too dark, sir ? " says felonious Jones, in- 
nocently. 

" Black as thunder, of all conscience I " said he 
(Wilson), stumping downstairs, angrily. That 
very day, too, he had to let down a peg and leave 
his noble old rooms in the Covent Garden Piazza. 

Then the last pang — worst of all : a week ago, 
when our old pupil, young Griffith, of Lampeter, 
runs up to tell his old master he has found a rich 
Welsh lady of his acquaintance who wants two 
good landscapes ; she is below — she will come up. 
There is a rustle of satin up the grimy stairs, a 
shuffling about of grimy, lodging-house servants, 
and, beautiful as a Parisian Venus, smiling like the 
dawn, in sails the Honourable Mrs. Howell Davis 
of Tredegar House, Monmouthshire. Wilson is 
grand and affable in his painter's turban and 
flowered dressing-gown; Griffith is all anxiety 
and eulogy : he turns over the dusty stacks of pic- 
tures, selects a ^* Bridge of Rimini," and a " Rosa- 
mond's Pond," to show the great master's two man- 
ners I — ^keeps the Honourable Mrs. Davis well up 
by the door, for fear their rough jumble of paint 
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should alann her. He puts them in proper lights^ 
he rubs them, sponges them, points but their 
beauties. AU he wonders at — ^the gay, rich, good- 
natured student, pleased to do a kindness — is, 
that Mr. Wilson seems so little elated ; he will 
not even sparkle up and tell his story of how, 
when he first saw the great avalanche of water at 
Temi, he exclaimed, involuntarily, *^ Well done 
water J by G — / " The lady is delighted : it took 
away her breath at first, now she speaks — " Won- 
derful I marveilleux I '* Her broken English is 
quite pretty. "Does Mr. Wilson never go to 
route or dinners t— does he not visit the haut ton ? 
—might she not hope to have her ^^on^ honoured 
by such a genius t " This is froth; but she. ends 
by bravely ordering two scenes near Tivoli, at 
forty guineas each. She must now be off — she must 
tear herself away, for she promised to meet the 
Miss Lacquers at Boydell's gallery at two o'clock ; 
her repeater has just struck two, and it is to the 
Strand twenty minutes drive. 

She rustles down, GriflSth is following, but a 
quivering hand detains him. The door slams, the 
wheels roll away, W3son sits down on his bed, 
and drags the kind young beau to a seat beside 
him. 
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^' Mr. Wil80ii| are you ill t — sball I ring for a 
doctor t" 

^' No, Mr. Griffiih/' said the old man, looking 
earnestly into the eyes of his firiend, ^^I am wdl, 
but I must, before you go, tell you that your kind- 
ness has been in yain — I am destitute — I have not 
money to buy even canvas and colours for these 
commissions I " 

With a thousand exclamations of regret and 
surprise, the young man put twenty guineas into 
Wilson's hand,* and left the house thoughtful. 
He was a hopeful, rich, young dilettante^ but this 
made him pause. That night he said to himself, 
'^K Wilson, with all his genius, starves, what 
death can I expect to die t '* He rose, locked up 
his palette and brushes in a cupboard, started the 
next morning for college, and rose to eminence in 
that not very encouraging profession, the Church. 

Then another bitter mortification arises before 
Dick in this dissolving view of misfortune. He 
is still leaning against the garret door, but the 
scene is as clear as though it were now happening. 
It is a week ago, yet memory has strong wings, and 
flies fast. He, the poor neglected painter, is at 
the annual Academy dinner, where patrons and 
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toadies for once meet on an equality. Wilson 
would rather be at porter and skittles, for he does 
not like the courtly, time-serving, prudent Rey- 
nolds ; and Reynolds does not like him, for he is 
rough and frank, and poverty and misfortune have 
made him dangerously dncere. Suddehly the 
clatter of knives and forks, and the jingle of 
glasses, die away. The President is on his legs ; 
he proposes a toast ; every stupid eye turns to- 
wards him. Sir Joshua proposes the health of 
Mr. Gainsborough, ^ the best landscape-pamter." 
Half a dozen men turn and smile or sneer at Wil- 
son. The personality is felt, it has struck the 
broad tai^et. Wilson turns purple with rage, 
and growls out very loud, ''And the best portrait^ 
paints, too I " Reynolds is one of those men who 
bows when you pass the imbuttoned foil dean 
through his heart ; but Wilson groans, andscreams 
and struggles like your ordinary, unsophisticated 
human being. The President is overwhelmed 
with regrets. If he had but known Mr. Wilson, 
the landscape-painter, had been present! Far was 
it from him to reflect on any branch of the Art he 
loved so much! Ete tendered Mr. Wilson his 
dncerest apologies I FU tell you what the Presi- 
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dent has done, — ^he has struck Wilson between 
the eyes, and then run to get him yinegar and 
brown paper. Sympathy is never pleasant to a 
proud man; but to a proud, soured man, from 
the author of his injuries and the encourager of 
his neglects — no 1 

Wilson is a brave, honest man — ^he will not 
smirk and bow, and appear to forgive, when the 
sting of the blow is still on his face. He grumbles 
and growls like distant thunder ; turns from the 
successM man, and goes on talking to sturdy 
Beechey, at whose house he visits, and whose 
pretty daughters he is so glad to find do not 
learn drawing, " for now all young ladies draw." 
When the party breaks up (Reynolds, who cannot 
draw, has been great on Michael Angelo, who 
could not colour), Wilson is quite mobbed with 
Academicians, who tell him how wrong and un- 
worldly has been his behaviour. The President 
likes flattery and condescension, — Wilson should 
have expressed his anxiety to see Sir Joshua's 
last portraits, and his favourite Bubenses. Bah I 
Wilson "hated the fellow, with his airs and 
graces, the flattering face-pldnter." Wilson has 
not forgotten the blow. He is too poor to be a 
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Christian : forgiveness is for rich, happy, success 
fill men, like Reynolds. The President has gone 
home full of regret at having injured a clever 
man's feelings. He will not sleep to-night. 

Segretl — ^not he I Reynolds is one of those 
smooth smoulderers, who bear small injuries for 
years, and die without forgiving them. He 
knows he is but a portrait-*painter, and is sen- 
mtive and jealous of all other excellence. He 
is rich, but not satisfied. Years after, when 
Wilson is dead — ^broken-hearted in Wales — ^his 
heartH9trings snapping in the sudden sunshine of 
success — Reynolds will vent the hoarded spite 
of ten years, and will sneer at Wilson's ** Niobe,** 
and the little Apollo up in clouds that will not 
support him. He will call the poor dead man 
''our ingenious Academician," and talk of his 
injudicious mistakes in admitting supernatural 
objects into landscapes, too real and too like com- 
mon nature. He will throw wet blankets on 
the " Niobe," by calling it, coldly, *' a very ad- 
mirable picture of a storm.*' 

What I this from Reynolds, who stole attitudes 
from old engravings ; and thought he had turned 
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Mrs. Siddons into a Muse, because he lit some 
damp straw under her arn>-chair I 

These gloomj contemplations of Wilson's are 
interrupted bj a pompous knock at the lower 
door. It opens — there is a buzz of loud, assert- 
ing Yoicesy and the sound of manj feet is heard 
on the stairs. It is a deputation from the Aca- 
demy. There is Penny's voice, and there Mosei^s; 
there is Way, the K.A., who painted the great 
Shakspere sign near Drury Lane, and a host of 
other honoured talent. They come to tell him, per- 
haps, that Hayman, Hogarth's friend, is dead, and 
he is to be the new Librarian. They bow and shake 
hands; sit down they cannot, for how can ten 
fat men sit on one chair f They begin talking. 
Wilson "begs — excused — ^go on — ^not much time.* 
On he goes with the Temple and the Ilexes. He 
sees no good in their hard faces and shrugging 
shoulders, as they look at his easel. They have 
come to say, on behalf of the whole Academy, 
that they are sorry, that they deeply regret, that 
Mr. Wilson, with all his natural genius, so much 
neglects the lighter graces of style. They were 
sorry to see so clever a man imprisoning himself 
in what they might almost call a garret. (The 
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speeker here looks round, and all the deputation 
repeat the word garretj shaking their heads d^ 
precatingly.) Austere seclusion without society 
was not beneficial to the mind. Light diet, and 
the repeated use of beer instead of wine, was not 
beneficial to genius. In fact, thej one and all 
agreed that no hope was left for Mr. Wilson, but 
to finish higher, and more in the Berghem manner, 
tempering the severity of his style with the more 
playful grace of that great Italian, Zuccarelli. 

If you have eyer heard a man cheated at 
skittles (as Wilson has) turn round and open 
a sudden battery of oaths and abuse at his con- 
querors, you have heard all that Wilson said now. 

With ruffied plumes, and angry looks, and 
fiightened objurgation, the embassy return to 
those who sent them, and at once agree that Mr. 
Wilson^ being an obdurate and senseless advocate 
of a dead system of Art, must be henceforth dis- 
countenanced and given up, — and he U given up 
accordingly. * ♦ » » 

At last, in the winter of his days. Providence 
sends a meagre ray of cold sunshine to light 
our poor, broken-down genius to the grave. A 
brother dies, and leaves him a small estate down 
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in Wales; and, suddenlji the l^acy assumes a 
greater value than expected; for a vem of lead 
is found in the grave. It is almost a mockay 
this good fortune : it is something like digging a 
beggar^s grave, and discovering a gold mine where 
the pauperis coffin is to lie. Fortune has come, 
and finds the old man unable to enjoj it. His 
eyes are going, his touch is now coarse and heavy, 
he has pains in the side, his spirits are lost long 
ago; he is now a soured, broken-down, helpless 
old man, only wanting to die in peace in his 
native country. Fortune has sent him gold, and 
a coffin to hold it. He goes, in a glimmer of 
revived spirits, to ask his kind, hearty friend. Sir 
William Beechey, if he has any commands for 
Wales. His speech falters as he bids him adieu 
— the friend of his adversity. He groans with a 
sudden influx of pain, pressing his side as he 
groans. After all, the garret in Tottenham 
Road was not so bad — ^it was only the misery 
made it seem so ; and now the old man, buckling 
up his easel and canvases, almost weeps to leave it. 
• * • • 

He is down safe in Denbighshire — ^in the 
pure, bright air again, just as when the old 
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dergyman, hk father^ long ago applauded him for 
dnwing tke derlifs portrait on the white waH of 
tike kitchen ; old women in hats knitting again ; 
the rough, liquid, roeky speech too. He is iu a 
landscape country, and is really a great man, 
S8 he had so long dreamed of being. He is 
the great painter down here, and has no rival for 
one hundred miles. He is loved, and every* 
one smiles and bows when he approaches. 
Cows are stopped for kim to sketch, the very 
goats seem to know him. 

" Bottom, jou are translated ! ^ 

Was that all a dream, then, about that loath- 
some garret, where the walls were alive, and the 
blue sky was shut out with screens of drying 
clothes, and brown hot clouds from the breathing 
chimney-pots ; about that hard pawnbroker ; and 
that lady, whose bright silks made your poor room 
look so doubly sordid by comparison? Skittles 
and porter now to be had for wishing, and a 
region, more beautiful even than your dreams, 
living round you as you live. Happiness came 
late, but still it has come. Oh that Sir William 
Beechey were here to enjoy it 1 No ApoUos, it 
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is true, are here, but, then, plenty of Joneses ; 
no Meleagiers, but heaps of Griffithses ; and then 
for temple and Tiber, clear mountain stream 
gurgling content, and fern brake, and giant 
comerHBtones of mountain-granite. The right 
man in the right place at last — ^the landscape- 
painter living amid his landscape ; the young 
flowers, ever young, whisper comfort to him; 
cool evening brings its balsam dews; the oak 
trees whisper consolation; his heart was all but 
broken in the long struggle, he was but one 
step from the gulf, but here comes the lumi- 
mous hand to snatch him safe. 

He laughs, and teUs his Welsh friends how 
Wright of Derby — famous Wright — used to 
offer to exchange pictures with him, and he 
used always to say, " With all my heart, Wright ; 
rn give you air, and you give me fire" — 
because Wright painted glorious candle-light 
scenes : and also how, one standing near Sey- 
nolds, the face-painter^s, Richmond Villa, he 
wanted to point out some special spot of grass 
to Sir Joshua, and he said in his enthusiasm, 
pointing, << There, near those houses, where the 
res are" — ^human beings were hvX figures to 
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a landscape-painter^ who used the planets merely 
to light his pictures. Then he would laugh, too, 
and tell how once^ at old Slaughter^Si Dr. Ame 
got tarnation angry, when that funny dog, Mor- 
timer, who imitates Salvator Rosa, told him that 
his eyes were like two poached eggs on a dbh 
of beet-root. I can assure you there was worse 
company than Mr. Richard Wilson, the great 
"Lmmun" painter, when down in Denbighshire, 
over a humming-glass of cvfrw^ and a churchwar- 
den's pipe, with a brave "charge" of bird's- 
eye in its snowy bowL And, indeed, why 
should he not be, look youf — ^for his mother 
was one of the old Wynns of Leeswold; and 
in the old Wynns, look you^ there is Cadwal- 
lader blood, "as every pody in Wels knows." 

Wilson does not work much nqw, he has no 
need; but he is always out watching effects, 
and planning pictures, or selecting scenes, 
watching sunsets, or waiting for shadows, and 
trying to find out whether they should be of 
a real or of a conventional colour. The stone 
where he used to sit, the tree whose shade he 
loved, the stream he walked beside, and that 
followed him as he walked, are there still in 
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Denbighshire, immortalized by him. Give him 
youth and health, and he were the happiest of 
men. 

It is a great '^and blessed change," getting 
out of the close Academy library, waiting for 
readers that never came, to the pure blue air 
of Mrs. Catherine Jones's house, our kinswoman's 
house, at Colomondie, near Mold, and Llanverris, 
From Mold to Colomondie (u e. " the pigeon's 
home") is a pleasanter flitting than from the 
Piazza to Great Queen Street, near where oujr 
shoemaking friend lived ; or from Charlotte Street, 
by the windmill and the pond^ to Foley Place ; or 
from Foley Place, hounded on by poverty, to 
Tottenham Street, Tottenham court Koad, where 
you and I, dear reader, called upon him, and 
witnessed his vexations, for his mutations about 
Marylebone Fields, where he kept changing as 
they built out his view, I did not follow. 

Wilson must have made a great stir down 
in that quiet Welsh village, a stir such as a 
pike makes when he visits a little bay fire* 
quented by gudgeons. He, in fact^ as with a 
royal mind, re-ehristened the village of Uan* 
verris, which is now always called Loggerheads 
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(as we are infonned), entirely because Wilson, 
once calling at a public-house in that place, 
kindly painted the landlord a sign-board, repre^ 
senting two fat, staring, stupid fellows, with 
underneath the old jocose motto of simpler 
days, ^^We three loggerheads be,'* spoiled, like 
better pictures, by cleaning and retouching. 
The pictorial joke still swings and creaks aloft, 
and is creaking now, probably, this very bum% 
ing August afternoon, defiant of all past wind 
and rain. 

I often think of that pretty north Welsh vil- 
lage, and the tired soul it harboured. There 
still stands on high the house where he died 
the hill, and valley, and stream are as they were 
when, with breaking memory and tired eyes, he 
sat on the large stone they still show us^ under 
the two Scotch firs, which he painted so often^ 
and which he talked of so much. The stream 
still lisps and babbles on through the Dove's 
Home, as when it flowed faster and cheerier to 
solace, with sweet memories, the broken old 
Welshman, who had crept there to die in peace. 
Here, with shaking hand^ and uncertain, yet still 
skilful eye, Wilson painted his ^' Atalanta," and his 
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" View of the Rock and River." Sketches by him 
in dead colour^ corpse-like and sad^ still hang (or 
did) at Colomondie. The good people there 
don't know that Wilson imitated Mumper or Zuc- 
carelli, or used to ramble about Richmond Hill 
with Sir Joshua, or was praised by Yemet and 
by MengSy who painted his portrait ; but they do 
know that he was a great Welsh painter, who 
consecrated their quiet Denbighshire Tillage by 
his death. Colomondie is on the borders of 
Flintshire, and close to the high road leading 
from Chester to Ruthin ; and being not far from 
Mold, where Wilson's father was rector, it must 
needs be that, as a boy, Richard, the painter, had 
often traversed its valley, and wandered over its 
stream. He and his brothers, the future collector 
of customs, the Irish clergyman^ and the Holy- 
well tobacconist, &c., must have known Colo- 
mondie as well as Mold. 

How astonished any of us would be if, during 
some quiet walk in childhood, we were met sud- 
denly by the apparition of ourselves as we shall 
appear in old age — sour, wrinkled, doubled, lame, 
and wicked. Would that fat-faced, handsome, 
bright-eyed Welsh boy have known himself in 
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the -tail, fat, stooping man, with red blotched 
face^ enonnous nose, dub tail, and dirtj cocked- 
hat, walkiog along moodily, with a handkerchief 
up to his face, as ^^ sour Dick," as Garrick calls 
luin, always did. 

But the stage grows dark ; let us remove our 
lingering actor, and drop the curtain. There 
comes a day when Death dogs the old man from 
his little Welsh cottage to the great stone where 
he loved to sit and study the clouds and the blue 
distances ; and now, just as he has taken his seat 
there, Death, the inexorable bailiff, touches him 
on the shoulder, and whispers his cold summons. 
The old man falls from the stone in a swoon: 
the brave Newfoundland dog, the faithful com- 
panion of the painter, runs back to the house, 
and almost drags the servants to the spot. 
Watched over by his old gardener, Bichard 
Lloyd, Wilson breathed his last in an upper 
room in the Colomondie cottage; and artists 
since, who have seen the bed where he died, 
have been known to throw themselves upon it, in 
order to say they had rested where Wilson died. 
He was buried in his father's churchyard at 
Mold, near the north door of the church, and 
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OB the tardy grave-etone was inscribed : — ^ The 
remains of Richard Wibon, Esq., Member of the 
Boyal Academy of Artists, interred May 15, 
1782. Aged G9.^ Landscapes of eternal beauty 
border his quiet grave in the trim Welsh town. 

Severe, respectable men of the Reynolds class 
fleem to have hastily set down Wilson, in his 
unhappy, disappointed days, as a sour sot, a 
coarse cynic, a rough publican of a nlan, fond of 
boisterous tavern fun, and debased in habits ; but 
this could not have applied to the time when he 
frequented the best Roman society, and knew the 
polished Yemet ; or when his sister, the maid of 
a maid of honour, introduced him at court; or 
when he exhibited hb " Niobe " at Spring Grar- 
dens, in 1760, or when the Duke of Cumberland 
purchased the picture ; or in 1765, when the 
Marquis of Tavistock bought his ^^ View of Rome 
from Monte Mario." He grew taciturn and sen- 
tentious, it is true, later; but he did not in- 
dulge in calumny, or question the will of Pro^- 
dence, even when, before he got hb 50L a-year 
from the Academy as Librarian, he was all but 
fitarvmg. 

Amongst the rougher men, as Hayman, and 
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Mortimer^ and Wright, and Coswaj, l/VHson 
seems to have been a joyial, clever, tavern friend, 
mach beloved. He belonged to an artists' club, 
that used to meet where Johnson's great club 
met, at the "Turk's Head," Gerrard Street, Soho. 
There Dr. Chaimcey and Ebiyman, and other 
artists and laymen, met, with a nightly allowance 
of half a pint of wine ; and on one occasion 
there it was discussed whether Wilson or Hay- 
man vras the most vicious. If, on these evenings, 
they saw any of the seven o'clock magnates com- 
ing, Wilson would whisper, "There goes one of 
the sapientioBr At one of these meetings Cos- 
way, the little painter, came in firesh from a 
drawing-room, in fiill court dress, astonishing 
everybody with the foppery of his pink-heeled 
shoes, lace, and 'broidery. " What ! " cried out 
Hayman, " can no one make room for a little 
monkey?" upon which Wilson laughed, and said, 
" Good Gt)d I how times are altered — ^the world 
is topsy-turvy; the monkey used to ride the 
bear, now we have the bear upon the monkey." 
This set the table in a roar, and Cosway, we hear, 
taking the joke good-naturedly, went round and 
shook hands with Hayman, Hogarth's old asso- 
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ciate and boon companion, and Quin's special 
crony. 

Wilson, who was a well-educated, and, as we 
have Been, a well-bom man — ^if that means anything 
— was always addressed by the great judge. Lord 
Camden, as ^^ Cousin Wilson," being related to 
him on the mother's side. If we can trust a 
rather suspicious book, one of Wilson's great 
haunts was the shop of Willy Thompson, an 
organist and music-seller in Exeter 'Change. 
There he would come and moralize over fortune, 
or, ordering a supper from the Black Horse, near 
Somerset House barracks — generally Scotch col- 
lops and salad — ^he would make a night of it with 
Garrick and Dr. Ame, no man leaving the cold 
punch and the pipes till the nine o'clock bell rang 
them out of the arcade. Sometimes Garrick con- 
tributed a basket of his choicest wine, Wilson 
warming the pewter plates over Thompson's Ger- 
man stove^ while Garrick went through his fun 
and mimicry. 

We have him again sketched by Pyne at a plea- 
sant party at Gurrick's, where Dr. Johnson, Sterne, 
and Goldsmith are present : a witty young lady 
ikens each great man present to some fruit or 
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flower — Goldsmith to a passion-flower, Sterne to 
a sensitiye plant, and Johnson to the aloe, whose 
flower appears to adorn creation but once in a 
hundred years; Mr. Wilson she compares to 
olives, that, rough to the taste at first, grow tole- 
rable on a longer acquaintance, and at last become 
delightful. 

If Wilson's life furmshes anj warning, it is 
of the folly of going to war with society : oppose 
its cheats, laugh down its nonsense, smite its 
vices ; but never leave your camp and go into 
Toluntary exile, to spite a silly abstraction with- 
out brain, and still more without heart. 

Though Wilson called Beynolds's portraits " ex- 
periments," and Reynolds called Wilson's land- 
scapes ^^ screens," there can be no doubt that 
Wilson was a great painter, — ^broad and massy in 
shadow, grand in form, and remarkable for a cer- 
tain large-minded, fine simplicity. There is a life 
and a glow and freshness about him, that makes 
us regret he gave himself up to ideal, sham land- 
scape. Some people think Claude painted grand 
scenes dully, and Wilson grand scenes grandly ; 
but in both we lament that they should have in- 
troduced fiction, into their landscape : for God's 
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nature needs no improvementy and not often much 
selection. In chiaroscuro, at least, Wilson sur- 
passed Claude, having a stronger and more impul* 
siye and rocky mind. 

It has been well shown that the special manner 
of Claude and Poussin arose from the several 
points of view which thej selected for their land- 
scapes. Poussin liked dull days, storms, and eve- 
nings : Claude basked in the monotony of perpe* 
tual sunshine. Claude, from the little portico of 
his house on the Trinitk di Monte, could see the 
blue vale of the Tiber, the fine lines of the Yati- 
can, Monte Mario, and the Villa Medici. Poussin 
preferred dusky, solemn evenings, under the massy 
ruins of the Colosseum and the Palatine : Claude, 
insipid, and often dull, darkens his foreground or 
his trees, to stand for shadows. Wilson has less 
detail than Claude. Wilson's figures are better, 
and his tone of colour is more thoughtM. When 
Wilson is by the river Dee, or at Sion House, his 
verdure is fresh, bright, and dewy. But he is 
most at home thinking of his happier days in 
Italy, by Diana's Mirror^the Lake of Nami, at 
Cicero's Villa, or weeping with Niobe. Then his 
delighted brush traces the waving line of the 
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Sabine HiDs, the deeolate Campagna, the broken 
chain of aqnedncts, the mooldering temple. There 
he is grand, simple, nnreal| and beautiful, as when 
he sat at the hot window at Venice, waiting for 
Zaccarelli, and drew the Doge's Palace and the 
floating hearses of gondolas ; or as when, in his 
Piazza room, surrounded by Carr, and Steel, and 
Jones, and Jenkins, he taught Sir George Beau- 
mont to put in his ^ brown tree,** to dead colour 
with Prussian blue, and refine airy distances with 
ultra-marine. 

** Well,'* says the reflective reader, " and 
what is the moral of this murky and perturbed 
Kfel"^ 

The moral of it, if I read it right, is this : — 
'^ The ineyitable misery that follows when genius 



Wilson had genius, but he had no common 
sense ; and genius left him to starre, as she has 
left, and will leave, thousands of others. *Wllson 
was pvoud, and fed his pride to the full by obsti- 
nately persisting in painting classic landscape that 
no one would buy. The selfish, wretched age was 
not ripe for any Art— certainly not for landscape 
'^asauredly not for classic landscape. The cocked- 
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hat men would not even buy Gainsborough's Suf- 
folk lanes and cottage-doors, not even the pleasant 
nooks and witching woods of their own England ; 
how, then, could they appreciate Tivoli and the 
Campagna? — how, still more, Niobe, and Mercury, 
and Ceyx, and Alcyone, and all the gentlemen 
with fine Greek names t Picture-buyers then 
dared not try a new thing. Euysdael was the 
mode, with his "brown Norway," and his treacle- 
posset waterfalls: so buy him they did. They 
had no power to discover a new man, so they pru- 
dently kept to the old. 

Wilson, had he had sense, and not been driven 
dogged and wild by Fortune's blows, should' have 
taken manfully to portrait-painting, as he well 
could, and have fondled his pet taste at leisure 
moments, till he had trained his landscape public. 
If genius will sell shoes when people want hats, 
genius must starve — ^and deserves too, for being a 
sheer fool. If genius will paint monster frescoes 
w|}en people have no walls for them, and no 
money to pay for them, genius must, nathless, go 
wear pepper-and-salt at the Union. Between 
ourselves, this is all folly, this cant about suf- 
fering genius. It is pure vanity, and selfish, con- 
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temptible conceit that drives second-rate genius 
to glory in neglect, and to disdain humble re- 
sources of money-getting. I despise genius when 
it sends begging-letters from its garret. 

Let us now leave poor Wilson, not so much 
chiding those who let his genius starve, as re- 
solved to be ourselves never guilty of the same 
cruel fault to others, lest some future Peter Pindar 
say of us, bitterly, to some future "Wilson we have 
neglected, between a tear and a smile — 

^'fiat, honait Wilson, never mind, 

Immortal praises thou shalt find. 
And for a dinner have no cause to fear. 

Thoa start'st at my prophetic rhymes I 

Don't be impatient for those times: 
Wait till thou hast been dibad a huhdrsd txab.*' 
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CHAPTER m. 

LAWBENCE IX LONDON BBAWIKG-BOOMS. 

We enter the Lawrence world on tiptoe, over 
carpets of three-pile yelyet, softer than the flow- 
riest turf that {airy ever tripped on^ in those 
moonlight games, where a mushroom was the 
maypole. .On the mantelpiece there is a clock 
of gold and amber, which ticks off the moments 
with a silvery chirrup, as if moments were not 
of the smallest consequence in fashionable life. 
There are gorgeous Titians on the wall, lapped 
in a luminous atmosphere of Venetian sunshine 
and sea air ; there are Kembrandt scenes, where 
Jewish Eabbis and Dutch cavaliers seem hold- 
ing some mysterious meeting in a cellar, where 
but one ray of light comes ; there are radiant 
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Cujps^ and angelic visions of Murillo. As for 
the sofas, they are soft as clouds; and the cur- 
tains frame the windows with a rose-coloured light, 
as of sunshine penetrating through June flowers. 
It gives me rather a chill to step mentally 
out of this rose-leaf world, and to go back in 
memory to that faded genteel house in the pa- 
rish of SS. Philip and Jacob, where the young 
genius was bom. It is in the most wretched 
quarter of that city which the slave-trade enriched, 
that this raw brick house, with its square parallel 
windows and smoky walls, now stands. It is in 
the very centre of that whirlpool of mud that is 
called Bristol^ far away from the stately streets 
where pompous merchants, fresh from the Ex- 
change, talk over bygone business ; far from the 
old mediseval gateways and sculptured towers; 
far away from Chatterton's dim room above the 
porch; far from the silent quays and the old 
deserted squares, once the centre of wealth and 
fashion. The city that let Savage pine in prison, 
and Chatterton poison himself in Brook Street, 
is probably ignorant now that it ever gave birth to 
so small a genius as even Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Like all parvenues, who never rest till they 
VOL. I. F 
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irritate an accidental want into a disgrace, and 
who spend their first guinea in going to the 
Herald's for one of those absurd parchment 
ground-plans, where, from a central lie, branch 
a dozen hypotheses, Lawrence, the well-known 
phenomenon son of the landlord of the Bear 
Inn at Devizes, was enabled^ hj the imagination 
and exertions of kind antiquarian friends, to 
trace himself up to a crusading knight, whom 
that great king — half lion, half wolf — Eichard 
the First, dubbed at the siege of Acre. His 
mother they proved to be of the gentle blood of 
the Powisses. Bygone estates were showered 
upon these dug-up ancestors ; and baronets were 
proved to be traceable on both sides of the house. 
We all know now that these heraldic tracings are 
purchasable by money, and amount to nothing 
more than an expensive catalogue of all known 
persons of your own names who have grown rich 
since the Conquest. 

The rich people who associated with Law- 
rence in his time of prosperity and wealth, 
finding him handsome, well mannered, a clever 
actor, a good billiard-player, a good shot, and 
nearly everything but a good rider, could not 
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rest till they had proved the good taste of their 
iriendship by showing that the landlord's son 
was no plebeian bom. Only one taste of their 
proUg^s they did not care to remember, and 
that was, his early love of pugilism ; and how, 
with all his native citjr's passion for bruising, 
he used to take a boy — afterwards his model 
for Satan — and go out into a field, where they 
could pummel out their grievances like two 
young blacksmiths. 

Lawrence's crotchety, restless father was just 
the man whose son might have been expected to 
be clever. His life was a web of half-begun 
schemes and incomplete studies. It was a mind 
unfocussed and undirected strongly to a given 
point. In the son the bias came early, from the 
twofold fact of his father having been once an 
artist, and his inn at Bristol being adorned with 
good engravings ; from such twofold advantages 
of innate faculty and youthful direction sprang the 
genius. Father bas been a solicitor ; then a tra- 
velling poet and artist ; he married a clergyman's 
daughter; ran through his money; became a 
supervisor of Excise at Bristol, in the gloomy 
house we have described ; he gave up this to take 

f2 
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the White Lion Inn, to which he added a coffee- 
house and small farm; in due time became, as 
might be expected of such a rolling stone and 
feather-brain, bankrupt ; emerged again as land- 
lord of the fashionable posting inn, the Bear, at 
Devizes ; and there was absorbed into the superior 
effulgence of his child's .genius. 

The father seems to have been a vun, restless, 
bustling, good-humoured man, with the scholar 
and gentleman curiously peeping out sometimes 
through the landlord. Dressed in black, with 
enormous powdered periwig and starched ruffles, 
he would bustle in to his hungry, irritable, newly- 
arrived guests, with, instead of the bill of fare, 
Milton and Shakspere under his arm, out of 
which he would insist on reciting special passages. 
In the mother we find the quiet, gentle, English 
lady, honourably lowering her spirit to her humble 
duties, and submitting with touching patience to 
the insults or impatience of the rich or insolent. 

Long after, Lord Kenyon used to relate how the 
father would come into private parlours, and inform 
the guests that the phenomenon, only five years 
old, would either take their likenesses or repeat 
Milton's " Pandemonium." At that moment the 
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door opensi and in burst the beautiful child, 
careering round the room on a stick. He was 
asked if he could take the gentleman's likeness. 
" That I can," he said ; " and very like too." So 
he drew Lord Kenyon " very like too," told Mrs. 
Kenyon her face was not straight, and was coaxed 
and praised, as might be expected. 

Once a year the inimitable Garrick stopped at the 
Bear, and always was instailtly off to the summer- 
house with his French wife, to hear '^ the one or 
two speeches Tommy had learned since last time." 
Prince — ^Hoare, Sheridan, Wilkes — everybody — 
heard the little boy with the antelope eyes, patted 
him on the head, and had their likenesses taken. 
The phenomenon was a boy of extraordinary 
beauty, with a Grecian -mouth, a perfect nose, 
woman's eyes, prettily surprised eyebrows, and 
rich hair, falling in curling torrents on his boyish 
shoulders. 

How could such a genius — so double-armed, so 
beautiful — ^but be spoiled. The only wonder is 
he did not grow up a monster, without heart or 
stomach. The father had sixteen children; one 
of them was already at Oxford when Thomas, the 
genius, was sent to a small school near the old 
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fortifications, on St. Michaers Hill, Bristol. A 
real live earl was among his schoolfellows. A 
scrap of French and a mouthful of Latin were 
all the landlord's son learned. Five years of this 
school, and he was taken away by his foolish, im- 
practicable father, again to paint and spout. Not 
yet of him could it be said, as Fuseli afterwards 
foolishly said, intending, by a volley of undue 
praise, to cover a stab of unjust detraction, ^^ But, 
by Got, he paints eyes better than Teeshian." 

At six Lawrence painted his first remembered 
portrait. At seven he was so well known that his 
likeness was engraved by Sherwin. The same 
year that Mrs. Siddons declared the boy's voice 
was just and true, Garrick made a face at him, 
took him on his knee, and asked Tommy if he 
would be actor or painter. "Which was itt" 
But this precocity, though dangerous, is not rare, 
though it is only in special cases that it is recorded. 
At eight Reynolds drew Plympton Church; at 
seven West sketched his.sleeping sister ; and even 
at six Morland was renowned. 

Lawrence's father would not let him, as he 
called it, cramp his genius by reading books or 
rules, — and here he was wise; but he took him 
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Tound to gentlemen's seats, to see the old masters 
that rnsticated there. These sights came as 
healthy "coolers" to the boy's rising vanity* The 
glory of a Eubens made him sigh, and say, " Oh I 
I shall never paint like that." From reciting 
Joseph's story, and Pope's "Ye nymphs of Solyma, 
begin the song," at the mature age of ten, little 
Tom began to lum at high Art and religious 
history — " Christ reproving Peter," for instance. 
He had yet to learn his limitations. 

The boy began to go the round of the country 
houses. His drawings were the playthings of 
the drawing-room table^ and furnished topics for 
those bewigged dilettanti and cognoscenti whom 
Heme describes as twaddling about the Correg- 
giosity of Correggio ; one special king of Twad- 
dledom even dilated, in his book, on the clever 
boy who drew strong likenesses of any one with 
freedom and grace in exactly seven minutes. 

The rolling-stone of a father evidently now 
discovered that his true mine was his son. He 
threw by his inn, and first wandering about 
Oxford and Weymouth, as if he had been a 
showman, and his son a learned pig, he settled 
down in Bath, where, if his son prove a genius 
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of the true minty his future is easy : no more 
frothing up ale^ or shouting stem directions about 
the "Blue Parlour," for Mr. Lawrence now — no, 
no! A deformed sister of peevish Cumberland 
— Sheridan's Sir Fretful Plagiary — comes and 
lives with them. The Oxford son gets a Bath 
lectureship. The daughters go to school, and 
the eldest becomes companion in a baronet's 
family. His house-rent cost him a hundred aryear. 
The son's portrait of Mrs. Siddons, as Zara, was 
engraved. Sir Henry Harpur wanted to adopt 
him as his son ; and a painter even proposed to 
paint the future flattering fashionable portrait- 
painter as Christ. His oval crayon likenesses at 
a guinea and a half became the rage; and, to 
crown all, besides the patronage of Lord Cre- 
mome and the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, 
the boy made himself famous by drawing Miss 
Shakspere, the "toast" of the day, from memory : 
his cultivated memory of the human fece had 
become a genius. 

There was one shoal, however, he seemed 
likely to split on : he fancied he was more 
actor than painter, and being least successful 
in this art, grew more anxiously proud of it; 
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on the same principle on which Milton pre- 
ferred his '^Paradise Eegained" to his '^ Para- 
dise Lost.'' If he had become an actor, he 
would have returned to painting, but with 
mind soured and warped, and time lost. His 
father, thinking the brush more profitable than 
the buskin, arranged a plot with the comedians 
Palmer and Bernard. Old Lawrence and friends 
are in the back room, the unblushing pheno- 
menon and the two actors in the front ; the 
blow is to be struck heavy and sudden — ^no 
second one will be required. The scheme was 
dramatic : Palmer took an arm-chair at one 
end of the room, while Bernard, opening ^^The 
Brides of Yenice," began a scene in which he 
was Priulij and Lawrence Jaffier. The tyro 
went on for some time, then stopped; no one 
prompted him ; he hemmed, he coughed, he was 
lost. At this moment. Palmer, rising gravelj 
from his chair, took the boy regretftilly by the 
hands, and assured him that the stage was not 
a safe imdertaking for him; and while he was 
still talking, the father burst in, crying, '^ What I 
Jaffierl why, Tom, they would not let you 
murder even a conspirator!" — ^then the friends 
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chimed in a chorus about the advantages of 
Art, and the shame of neglecting and treading 
under foot natural genius — and the thing was 
done; the father and the winking actors felt, 
as they left the crushed and tearful boy, that 
they had won the game. 

It was at this time, when a lady describes 
him to a friend as a handsome boy, with collar 
thrown back, and with his dark curls falling 
and almost hiding his face as he drew, that 
he obtained a medal and other honours from 
the Society of Arts for a crayon copy of the 
'^ Transfiguration." And now, too, he met the 
great Barry, was bewitched by his fervid words, 
and determined to come to London and study 
oil-painting. He took a house in Leicester 
Square, where Reynolds lived, and had an in- 
troduction to the great president. It was a 
solemn interview ; the great man was just snub- 
bing a pert young artist, and dismissing him 
with the cold and safe valediction of '^ Well, 
well — go on, go on." The president was kind 
to Tom, said he isaw he had been studying 
the old masters, and advised him to go to 
Nature : — ^to Nature he went truly, but it was to 
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the nature of . the drawing-room. West and 
Weetall were fellow-etudents at the Academy, 
at the time when the bright-ejed country 
genius was drawing the Apollo and the Fight- 
ing Gladiator. 

Already Lawrence had told his friends that 
no one but Eeynolds matched him in heads ; 
and now he came up to London to measure 
weapons with Keynolds, Opie, Hoppner, and 
Gainsborough. For the wantonness of Hoppner 
and the elegance of Gainsborough he was a 
match ; Opie, beside him, was coarse and wooden; 
but Eeynolds he could not touch, — ^he could paint 
women with fawn's eyes, creatures fair and grace- 
ful as flowers, but he could not paint majesty, 
thought, and intellect like Reynolds. For a year 
or two, at this time, the young painter seems 
to have been intoxicated with success, and to 
have been as aflected a youth as could well 
be imagined. At parties with Farington, Smirke, 
and Fuseli, he would rise up whenever there 
was a lull in conversation, reciting in a soft, 
bland, conceited voice long-winded speeches from 
Milton ; as Fuseli, always violent — ^which he 
thought was to be strong — cruelly said, "Very 
like Belial, but deuced unlike Beelzebub." 
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Lawrence's first great picture, after leaving 
Leicester Square for Jermyn Street, was ambi- 
tious, but in a mistaken direction. He painted 
for Pajne Knight — ^whom poor Haydon had so 
much to do with — an Homeric picture; the young 
pugiUst Jackson, afterwards Byron's Mentor, sat 
as a model. But his first great triumph was a suc- 
cessful portrait of a beauty and a celebrity — Miss 
Farren^ afterwards Countess of Derby. This was 
a legitimate omen of his success in every way. It 
was a portrait in the first place, and, secondly, it 
was a female portrait — ^here was his strength. He 
painted the beauty in a white John cloak ; critics 
tried to make mischief by comparing it to old Sir 
Joshua's Mrs. Billington as "St. Cecilia" — ^her thin 
bare arms and winter mufi^ the critics spit at, till 
Burke said that ^^ painter's proprieties are always 
best"— a very poor argument for irrational con- 
ventions. 

But the crown of the young man's success was 
painting portraits of the King and Queen, to be 
sent out by Lord Macartney for the Emperor of 
China. It was quite enough: the King had 
said, "This is a genius, he shall paint for me:" 
at once the air round No. — , Jermyn Street^ 
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grew yeOow with the flying swarms of guineas. 

But in one thing the young Devizes genius was 
unlucky. He had sown nettles of debt, which 
would grow on round his easel| till that day he 
should be lifted from the floor, and the doctor, 
feeling his pale pulse, should look vacant, and 
Bay, with cold, practised mechamsm, dead I EQs 
father was always starting impracticable schemes. 
He allowed his father and mother 300L a^year. 
He had perpetual accommodation bills to answer; 
his domestic outlay was careless and neglected. 
He kept two houses — one in Jermyn Street for 
himself, one in Greek Street for his parents. 
Mr. Angerstein lent him money, on condition he 
should receive all his earnings till the debt was 
paid ofi^, allowing the artist 202. a-week. His 
&ther had been reckless — expensive, and the son 
suffered from that same mental disease. Late in 
life, when borrowing money. Sir Thomas said, ^^ I 
began life wrongly — ^I spent more money than I 
earned, and accumulated debts at heavy in- 
terest.'' 

In spite of all his success and ambition, Law- 
rence did not exhibit in the Boyal Academy tiU 
1787; then, though only eighteen years of age 
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(the year Reynolds exhibited thirteen portraits), 
Lawrence broke out "forty thousand strong,** and 
sent seven. In 1790^ the year he painted the 
little Princess Amelia, he sent twelve paintings, 
and took a showier house in Old Bond Street. 
He still had Hoppner, the favourite of the Prince 
of Wales, to compete with, and their adherents 
formed two factions. But there was no stopping 
Lawrence, who was too prudent to make a fool of 
himself by painting great pictures that would not 
sell ; he was not going to split his handsome head 
against the classical rock, like poor frantic Hay- 
don; he was not going, entangled in a net of 
debts as he was, to drive himself mad by painting 
huge cartoons of unmeaning mythological dreams 
stolen from Lempriere. He wanted to carry out 
the success he had begun at six years of age. 
He saw that though portrait-painting may, in un- 
worthy hands, be a mere degraded, flattering ma- 
nufacture, it had been one of the ideals of Art 
from the time Giotto painted his friend Dante. 
What he wanted to do was to mow down that 
prickly underwood of nettly debts that grew so 
thickly round his easel, and vexed him as he 
worked. And this was strong and noble in the 
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painter of beautiful women : he did well in not 
setting up a sham and dead ideal — onlj another 
name for his own vanity — and burning incense 
before it, and worshipping it perpetually. No ; he, 
like a true man, found out his limitations, what 
he could do, did it, did nothing else: — did not, 
as some men I know do, pine and fret out 
their lives, trying to do just what God never 
meant them, — turning away vexed and discon- 
tented with the simple work they could do so well 
and easily, and straining for the impossible excel- 
lence that lures them to poverty and ridicule. 
Fancy Teniers giving up his quiet skittle-players 
and snug inn revels, and growing thin as a thread- 
paper with envy, staring his life away before 
Eaphael's "Transfiguration." No, no, not he: 
he was satisfied with his own triumphs in his own 
humble world, and remained the easy king and 
lord of it, as he deserved to for his wisdom. Before 
those erring men let the vision of Haydon, dab- 
bled in blood before his unfinished picture, come 
sometimes as a terrible warning. Let them think 
of dead Wilkie. being let down into his deep, still 
grave, among the laving waters of the Spanish 
seas ; and remember how the man who was bom 
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to show US the piAtj and simple happiness of the 
Scotoh peasant's cot, sold his birthright for the 
miserable satisfaction of painting bad historical 
pictures — ^streaky, smeared, flimsy, empty wind- 
bags of pictures, without feeling or without 
life. 

Lawrence was too cold of blood, and too blasi 
with early success, to throw away his fame and 
income to feed such nightmare sirens as these. 
He went on working bravely and hard, belieying 
in no glory to be picked ready-ripe from the 
tree — no fame to be built up without blood, 
tears, and sweat, as the cement. This lady's- 
man, in spite of his soft, dark eyes, and taper, 
white hands too, could work still in a way that 
his crusading ancestor (if he ever lived), pounding 
away at the gates of Acre, at the head of the 
Ked Crosses, might not have sneered at. On 
one occasion (I think when painting tremendous 
Lord ThurloVs portrait), Lawrence, walking 
about all the time (for he seldom sat down to 
work), painted two whole days and one night 
without stopping. Professor Wilson loved to 
write at a breathing, and, with a cigar and some 
sherry, be shut up till he had thundered out one 
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of his "Noctes;** but the feat is scarcely so won- 
derful as the strain of body and mind thus suc- 
cessfully, and without any recorded injury, borne 
by the fashionable painter. Not in vain, we 
should think, had been those strippings to the 
waist, and those lashing out fights in the Bristol 
fields ; well those rough sunburnt cricketings and 
tumbling wrestles of early days. There was sta- 
mina for work in this graceful pet of drawing- 
rooms; pith in this quiet, equable man, who 
could have moved unrufiled in any court of Eu- 
rope, and not have passed for the worst bred man 
there either, landlord's son though he was* 

Now, as the sun of popularity grew hotter 
and brighter on that favoured Jermyn Street 
house, in spite of West's growing fame, with 
his tame history and vapid religion — in spite 
of Opie and Hoppner — the painter would 
daily hear, as he set his palette of early morn- 
ings, faster and louder roll the wheels of coro- 
neted chariots, louder and more fulminating beat 
the volleying knocks of fat-legged footmen, with 
strawberry leaves on their glittering buttons. 
Vanity, vanity, all is vanity indeed, he might 
have cried, with the wise king; but then, why 
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should he rave at Ysnity, he who fed upon the 
crambs that fell from her table? Not, mind, 
that we would drag Lawrence, who had been Uue 
correspondoit and friend of Reynolds and Cow- 
per, down to the level of the mere flattering 
portrait-painter : the smooth man whose duty it 
is to improve nature — to turn bilious yellows 
and dyspeptic lividness to maiden carnation, and 
the light that bums within the rose ; who pares 
off warts, irons down wrinkles, puts thie dial of 
age back half a dozen degrees, leaves the white 
streaks out of the hair, plumps out the sinking 
cheeks, refills the mouth with its lost pearls ; in 
fact, that fools and flatters yon, that other fools 
may also come to be in turn dieated, fooled, and 
flattered. He was not the mere smirking empty- 
headed coxcomb, who paints coxcombs and fea- 
tiier-brains so well from pure sympathy — ^who, 
as he flicks on his carmines and rose madders, 
trips out his commonplaces and miserable com- 
pliments, which only people more foolish than 
himself could simper at, in that ridiculous way 
peculiar to people who know they are being flat«- 
tered. 

No; Lawrence was too early satiated with 
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praise, too early, as the phenomenon landlord's 
son, accustomed to aU the sillinesses and tri- 
ffingi'sms of people of fashion, to care much for 
such ephemeral fame as the glitter of a May 
exhibition could give him. He, who at thirteen 
had considered himself second only to Reynolds, 
and superior to Opie and Hoppner — ^whose am- 
bition, with occasional outbreaks not specially 
successful, had been sensibly content with por- 
trait-painting fame — was too blase with small 
success to care for anything but real eminence 
in Art. Above his easel, Kembrandt's Jew 
Babbi looked ever gravely down on the fops and 
^toasts" who filled his studio, inciting him to 
higher efforts; not sufficient for him was the 
legendary dying speech of Reynolds, ^^that Law- 
rence begins where I leave off." 

He, the fashionable painter, who was welcome 
in any society — ^who knew everybody and was 
seen everywhere — ^who had none of the dust and 
sordor of the struggling pioneer genius about 
him, but was to all the equable, coldly-warm, 
perfect gentleman, who could fiirt or gossip 
with the best, was all this time, when money 
poured in, and every paper brayed out its fool- 
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ish praise, not really happy or content. No, 
not even at Borne, when in the Vatican the 
gracious successor of St. Peter descended, from 
his throne, to ^o to his room, and put on 
the real Fisherman^s ring; — ^no, not when, after 
the Peace, two emperors sat to him, and the 
autocrat of Eussia ^^ graciously condescended,^' 
as the phrase goes, to shift his picture, and alter 
the easel pegs ; — ^no, not even when Mettemich 
invited him to go and see the Colosseum by 
moonlight. No ; he knew his weakness as 
well as the merest youngster who but yester- 
day cried ready to break his heart over the 
first picture returned from the Academy, with 
the fatal E chalked upon the back. .He knew 
that though he could give sunshiny eyes, dewy 
with tears of joy and laughter, — hair falling in 
golden cascades over shoulders that Yenus might 
have envied ; that he could not build a senatorial 
head like Titian ; that he could not infuse into 
his painted eyes the thought and wisdom that 
Eaphael knew how to infuse. What was his ^^ Mr. 
Angerstein,*' and his oracular** Payne Knight,'* who 
did not think much of the Elgin marbles, to Yan- 
dyck's '* Qevartius," on which Eubens is thought to 
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haye painted^ and which Yandjrck is said to hare 
kept in his paint box, like a precious amulet t 
He knew the witchery of blushing flesh, of the 
glow of health, of sea-blue eyes, of yermillion 
lips, dewy as geranium leaves after rain ; but he felt 
that his Art was somewhat of the meretricious and 
flimsy — ^that it wanted the solidity and thought- 
fulness of the old masters — that, compared with 
Titian, that Homer of painting, he was a mere 
clever child, who drew pretty faces. 

That dreadful upholstery picture of George IV. 
by Lawrence shows us how dangerous it is for a 
man of limited powers to ever attempt the grand 
historic air. There was nothing grand in the 
padded, worn out, fat old gentleman; but then, 
that is no reason the painter should have buried 
him alive with sofas, curtains, and console tables. 

Yet, small as the ideal of Lawrence was, is not 
the whole world of Art contained in the oval of 
the humanfacef Are not all phases of day and night 
to be looked for in the dark sea of the human eye, 
where rain and sunshine, and all transitions, from 
noon to twilight, flit and change? Are not all the 
curves of geometry to be found in the changes of 
the lips ? — all the varieties and gradations of colour 
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in the roser^iDts of the cheek f The alchemist 
called the human body '^ the little world/' believ- 
ing that it had its ewn son and constellation, sea 
and air — might not the same name be more appro- 
priately given to the human face ? 

Let ns not, then, call the great portrait-pain- 
tei^s ideal a mean onCi 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NOLLEKENS IN HORTIMEB STREET. 

It is a morning — ^let ns call it, as there is im> one 
to object — a spiiBg morning, in 1771 ; and there 
is a wedding procession emei^ng, amid much bell 
tmnult above and kindly greeting below, from the 
doorway of Marylc^bone Church — that church 
Hogarth immortalized in his ^ Rake's Progress.** 

As there should be on marriage mornings, there 
is a hope of summer in the clear blue, tepid lur ; 
and a general sense, all among the flat tombstones 
and six-feet mounds, of primroses and welcome 
flowers. This is one of the moments when life 
seems a poem, and heart-breaking an impossi- 
bility ; delicious moment of temporary insanity — 
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with such a cold daybreak of reality supervening 
upon it for some of us ! 

The bride and bridegroom — ^Let us show you 
them, reader; and let that hour of the spring 
morning, 1771, bloom again on our paper. 

The bridegroom is a young sculptor of Flemish 
origin — a rising man — ^in a few months to be 
elected Associate of the Koyal Academy. His 
name is Joseph NoUekens — well known to such 
rich amateurs as Mr. Townley and ^^ Athenian 
Stuart." His bride is Mary Welch, daugh- 
ter of the police magistrate who succeeded Field- 
ing the novelist, when he left London to die at 
Lisbon — and be buried on that hill above the Ta- 
gus among the pillared cypresses. 

The bride is tall, and has good eyes ; beautiful 
hair, ringleted in cascades; cynical old maids 
might call her nose a little short, and her expres- 
sion scornful, but they must remember she has 
been complimented by Dr. Johnson; and her 
complexion is unimpeachable. She is clad in a 
flowing, graceful sacqucy and petticoat of brocaded 
white silk, flowered and netted, and that with pink. 
The deep, pointed stomacher, a little primly 
worn, is ravishingly gimped, and pinned with a 
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large diamond pin, which fastenB on s delicate 
point-lace apron — not fashionable, but worn in re- 
membrance of the mother who gave it* The 
aleeres, which terminate a little below the elbow, 
are fringed with deep point-lace n]£9es. A pretty 
Puritanism betrays itself in the lace handkerchief 
veiling up the maiden's bosom, and fastened by a 
large blue bow, and a nosegay of rosebuds, which 
half hide a necUace of triple pearls tied behind 
with white satin. Happy man ! The head of the 
belle of 1771 is topped with a little point-lace 
cap with plaited flaps, such as ia worn by the 
pretty young wife in the first print of ^^ Marriage 
it la Mode/' It crowns a high cushion, over 
which the lady's pretty unpowdered auburn 
hair is arranged with large round curls on 
either side. The lady's shoes, peeping ^^like 
mice " from under the white brocade, have heels 
three inches high, and are sewn with silver span- 
gles (l^^S '^^^^^ tarnished), and studded with 
square buckles of Bristol stone. 

Now for the bridegroom. He is short and 
thicknset, and, even with his hat on, scarcely 
reaches to his bride's shoulder. He wears a 
gorgeous suit oipourpre dePape (perhaps brought 
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from Borne) ; his silk stockings are adorned with 
broad blue and white stripes, and his lace ruffles 
and frUl are all from Italy. About his head he 
is rather elaborate ; and his solid, narrow brow, 
bold Eoman nose, and rather pinched lips, look 
out from under an immense powdered pyra- 
midical toupet^ti perfect snow mountain ; he 
wears curls on either side, and a small silk 
bag sways behind. 

Let us now pass over a great chasm of years, 
and in 1815 look in again at this gay couple — 
the illusion, and hope, and enchantment of that 
spring morning now really quite gone. Thirty 
years ago, and more, we find them in an 
oblong, dull, dirty house, in Mortimer Street, 
Cayendish Square. I went and stared at its 
dreariness only yesterday, for there it looms 
stiB. 

I see no longer a gay young bridegroom in 
striped stockings and pourpre de Pape^ but a 
dirty, bent, snuffy old miser — crotchety, blunt;, 
querulous, and worried by legacy-hunters. The 
rooms are a curious mixture of dirt, refinement, 
and meanness. The windows are festooned at 
the bottom panes with old green canvas instead 
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of blinds ; "wbSe on the walk are Zoffiiny draw- 
ings and Odnsborough landscapes. Near the 
door is Barr/s pictore of '^The Origin of Mnsic," 
that Borke suggested to him; and dose to the 
fire-place hang two little slates for memoranda 
of household expenses — for the wife is nearer 
and closer, if possible, than her husband, with- 
out his redeeming talent. 

Near BaphaeTs ^ Jonah " and Michael Angelo's 
^^ Moses "* is a candle closet, where preseires and 
pickles are kept; in the recesses, seldom in- 
vaded, are nutmegs, stolen from the Academy 
club, scraps of string, half a loaf, and some 
fresh butter. All the rooms, indeed, amid all 
their dirt and penury, are crowded with re- 
miniscences of bygone ages of Art. In the 
dining-room (or sitters' pailour) there is oyer 
the chimney-piece a three-quarter portrait of 
NoUekens himself, with a modeller's tool in 
one hand, leaning on his well-known bust of 
Fox. In Ihe dra?ring-room there is a portrait 
of Mrs. NoUekens, by her old friend and Fuselfs 
flame, Angelica Kaufiman ; there are Bartolozzi's, 
too, by Cipriani, three landscapes by Wilson, and 
a picture by West. There, in perpetual contrast. 
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Bordidness debasing talenty in the small back 
room, is the old magistrate's bequeathed li- 
brary, snngly shut up ; and in some close-locked 
drawer eleven hundred golden guineas, received 
for rent| years ago^ for a new house in Drury 
Lane, 

There is no longer the pourpre de Pape bride- 
groom, but a miserly old man, whose spare mo- 
ments are spent — when not playing with his cat 
** Jenny Dawdle," or his great yard-dog — ^ui 
teasing his servant, Dodimy — his brown old 
drudge Bronze — Goblet, his principal carver — 
his Scotch mason, who propitiates him with 
snuff ; or in turning over his old Roman sketch- 
books. 

The pretty bride, too, has become slightly a 
shrew, and a great hand at bargains* She is 
followed by her old dog, Daphne, and is the 
terror of Oxford Market. She has no mercy 
in cheapening things, and is dreaded in Oxford 
Boad shops. It is a strange contrast, too, to 
see the bust-maker, who, perhaps, was in the 
Palace this morning, this evening counting coal 
sacks, or taking in the milk I 

But as it is painful unintermittmgly to dwell 
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upon a miser^B meanness, let ns follow the 
eccentric little bust-maker to his modelling room 
some years before this, when he was in his 
prime — ^where Dr. Johnson is, perhaps, on the 
sitters' chair, near the door, thinking to him* 
self, half aloud, that ^mj friend, Joe Nolle* 
kens, can chop out a head with any of them." 
Doctor is, perhaps, going with blind Miss Wil- 
liams, and friend Joe and wife, down in a 
coach to Sir Joshua's villa at Kchmond. He 
is rather annoyed at the huge shock of hair, 
modelled firom an Irish beggar, with which 
NoUekens has crowned his bust; but the little 
man with the conical head and pinched lips 
tells him that it makes him look more like an 
ancient poet* 

As we began with contrasts, let us go on 
with contrasts. Let me first show you NoUy 
in full dress — ^in the heyday of his wits, pros-* 
perous and thriying, and able to afford, like 
Abemethy, to be odd, eccentric, blunt, high 
charging, and generally independent. Then let 
me show you him the lean and slippered pan- 
taloon — sans eyes, sans teeth, sans everything: 
one of the living morab nature shows to proud 
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joung human nature, with the usual result — for, 
as Orabbe says, 

^^ I preach for ever, but I preach in yain." 

I will show you him drivelling — ^the prey of 
legacy-hunters, and flattering old women, who 
dance round the room, with a cat to amuse him, 
and ev&i strain a ruefiil, forced laugh at his 
imbecilities. 

NaturaUy simple-hearted, and always success- 
ful, NoUekens never had to flatter and oil his way 
to fame. He was even accustomed to squeeze 
aristocracy's kid glove rather tight, and his telling 
the truth sometimes sounded like sarcasm, and 
was verging on wit. His malicious and amusing 
biographer. Smith — the disappointed legacy- 
hunter — confesses that NoUekens never intrigued 
for work, but waited manfully till it came. To a 
lady sitter who squinted dreadfully, and had been 
easily persuaded that it was ^ rather becoming/^ 
he said, ^^ Look a little the other way, and then I 
shall get rid of the shyness in the cast of your 
eye." Horrid, plainnspoken man, he had never 
heard even of such things as ^^ feelings,** and 
accordingly fine tonics indeed to rank, and folly. 
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and vanity he administered— «nd lost notliing by 
it, for he flattered with his chisel if he did not 
with his tongue. When a lady of rank bowed to 
him with the back of her head, with a politeness 
meant to be deadly and hozen^ Nolly looked up 
firom his wet clay coelly, and merdy said, ^^ Don't 
look so seamy — ^you*ll apoil my buerto ; and you re 
a very fine woman — ^I think it will be one of my 
best bustos." Without the s%htest consideration, 
he once told Lord Yarborough's daughter, in the 
presence of her husband, that he remembered 
dancing her on his knee when she was a bambina. 
Nolly was very fond of speaking bad Italian, and 
talking of his old days in Rome, when Barry and 
Sterne were there. 

Eminently a mere pin-head maker — a barrel 
organ of one tune — ^pre-eminently the man of one 
fi&culty, Mollekens was a dull and even stupid 
man, apart from a certain love for old London 
traditions, and an average memory of old times. 
His kind biographer, Smith, who after years of 
expectant friendship reared two volumes which 
are dunghills over Nolly's grave, has preserved 
some admirable photographs of his mode of con- 
versation, which are evidently only too maliciously 
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true. Whoever it was, even to that grayest of 
owls, Lord Chancellor Bathurst — the hero of 
Hogaiiih's last caricature, upon which he worked 
the very daj of his death — he would talk the 
baldest chatter of nonsense, less vivacious, but 
quite as insipid as that of the barber who had 
perhaps held his lordship's honourable nose an 
hour before. 

^^ Ah, there goes the bell tolling; no, it's only 
my clock on the stairs. Oh, when I was a boy 
you would like to have seen me toll the bell ; it's 
no very easy thing, I can tell you — look a little 
that way — you must toll — ^that is to say, I did — 
one hour for a man, three times three ; three times 
two for a woman. Now your lordship must mind, 
there's a moving bell and a passing bell, which 
the Romans always attended to — ^" 

J3t8 Lordship. — " You mean the Roman Catho- 
lics, Mr. Nollekensf " 

Nolly.— ^^Ye%y my lord. They call that the 
moving bell which goes when they move a body 
out of one parish to the next, or so on. The 
passing bell is when you are dying, and going 
from this world to another place." 

His Lordship. — ^^ Indeed, Mr. Nollekensl" 
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Such was ih^ converaation of the gifted maker 
of pin's headfl — of the two hundredth part of a 
pin. 

In this blunt style, too, N0II7 had many oppcHr- 
tunities of rebuking, in a severe and profitable 
way to himself, affectation and that sham grief 
which is enough to make all monument-makers 
inveterate, if not professional, cynics. Clergy- 
men have told me that among the village poor, 
the widows who ^^ take on " most, who faint at the 
grave, or go into hysterics while settling the 
vulture undertaker's bill, as a rule marry again 
within the year. 'Tis ever the same, I suspect — 
the grander the monument, the smaller the grief. 
So at least Nolly often found it, and acted upon 
it, by always taking his order when the grave was 
still soft ; just as I have heard old doctors advise 
young doctors to ^^ always take the fee while the 
patient is still in pain." A lady in drooping weeds 
once came to him, and, regardless of money, 
ordered a special high monument to express her 
inconsolable grief for her dear departed. Nolly, 
mistrustful of temporary grief, rose early and lost 
no time in beginning ; he finished the model, and 
waited for a second visit. At second monumental 

YOL. I. H 
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visits, the patrons or patronesses are generally 
bolder and more oheerfld— ordering monuments 
has become a habit — ^it is really hardly more than 
buying a cheese or a gown, if you look at it in the 
right way. The carriage horses pant as if hard 
driven ; they are pulled up with a jerk that sends 
them on their haunches — ^thunder at the door, 
modulated to music— door flung open — enter the 
lady, who speaks. 

'^You have not, Mr. Nollekens, conmienced 
the model f" 

^^ Yes, but I have though," grunts Nolly, send- 
ing for it. 

Lady (gracefully bitching, blandly to grunter). 
" Have you indeed t Well, these, my good friend, 
I own, are early days, (timidly)^ but since I 
saw you, an old acquaintance of (mra^ whom we 
knew at Rome, has (slight and natural hesitor- 
tion) made me an offer, and (coughs nervously^ 
and at last brings up the linking word) — and, 
I don't know how he would like to see in our 
church so expensive a monument to my late 
husband; — indeed, perhaps, after all, it would 
be considered quite enough if I got our village 
mason to put up just a line of inscription — ^he 
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cuts very neatly — but not, of course (botos)^ at 
all like you, Mr. NoUekens." 

This is the flummery I expected, thinks Nolly, 
and thus I sweep away the silly spider^s web. 

^^ Madam, my charge for this model will be 
one hundred guineas.'' 

^^ Enormous I " groans the fair widow, and 
picking the notes from her purse, she hastily 
pays him, in order ^' to have done with the 
monster.'' I wonder if that line was ever cut 
by the neat-handed mason f I should rather, 
on the whole, think not. 

But this is not grand company enough for con- 
trast. Let us see him at the Palace — at Buck- 
ingham House, with the king, who, to Nolly's 
foolish eyes, appears little short of divine. 

Let us follow him through St. James's Park 
as he goes to his royal sitter, followed by 
Dodimy with the honoured clay. Nolly is a 
short man, with a big head, on which he wears 
his flat dress-hat, brought from Rome-^-not his 
usual high-crowned one. He has a short, thick 
neck, narrow shoulders, and large, clumsy body. 
He is bow-legged, it must be allowed, but then 
he is also hook-nosed. His lips are thin, his 

h2 
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brow is deep-marked. He has on a drab coat, 
with ruffles^ a striped Manchester waistcoat, and 
blue and white striped dressHstockings, terminat- 
ing in buckled shoes. 

' Nolly is to be at the Palace before seven, to 
model the king^s bust after he has shaved, and 
before he puts on his stock. He arrives, and 
passes in. The king comes, and as he used him- 
self to tell the story — 

"I sot him down, to be even with myself; 
and the Imig, seeing me go about and about 
him, says he to me, * What do you want t ' and 
says I, ^ I want to measure your nose ; the 
queen tells me I have made my nose too broad.' 
^Measure it then,' says the king." Upon which, 
as the story ran, Nolly pricked the king's nose 
with his callipers — ^a fault as dreadful in die eyes 
of court ladies as Schalken making King William 
hold a lighted candle, and letting the grease run 
dovm on the royal fingers. 

Notwithstanding royal command, NoUy al- 
ways, being a Roman Catholic, neglected his visit 
on a Sainf s day. After one of these infringe- 
ments of etiquette, he went to the king to know 
when he might go on again with the busto. 
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^ So, NoUekens/' said the king, in his quick, 
affable, rather silly way, ^^ where were you yes- 
terday — ^yesterday — ^yesterday f " 

NoUy. — "Why, as it was a Saint^s day, I 
thought you would not have me; so I went to 
see the beasts feed in the Tower." 

King. — " Why did you not go to Duke Street 
— ^Duke Street— Duke Street!— eh! eh! eh!** 

NoUy. — ^'^Well, I went to the Tower, your 
majesty. And do you know, they have got two 
such lions there ! — and the biggest did roar so I — 
my heart, how he did roarl" 

And then the simple, uncourtly man gave such 
a tremendous and deafenmg imitation of the lion, 
in Bottom's best manner, that he droye the king 
to the end of the room. In fact, Nolly did eyery 
gauchcj honest, thoughtless thing that a man 
could do; and instead of imitating the courtly 
Bacon, and bringing a silyer syringe when the 
sitting was oyer, he ended a series of atrocities 
that made the yery footmen wince, by filling his 
mouth with water, and spirting it at the model 
before he coyered it with the damp cloth I Yet 
on this busto at home he laboured with his 
best skill and industry, and twice a day for a 
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fortnight threw the cloth for the drapery — suc- 
ceeding at ksty hj an unintentional throw, upon 
some interruption. 

Nolly was equally delicious in his vulgar 
nawetSy when he had to make a cast of Lord 
Lake's face after death. He arrives, with his 
assistant, Mr. Gahagan, and is shown mournfully 
and silently upstairs. The body lies solemnly 
still, like a sacred thing, under that terrible and 
ghastly sheet. The footman bows, and retires. 
There is no one in the room for Nolly to speak 
to, but a mysterious stranger in black, who, with 
handkerchief to his eyes, paces inconsolably up 
and dovm the room, almost unconscious of Nolly's 
presence. It is the brother of the corpse noble- 
man. Nolly cares for nothing but what he wants 
— ^mysterious man in black may be the butler, for 
all he knows ; so up he goes to him, nudges 
his elbow, and in a loud, coarse voice, says — 

^^I say, bring me a little sweet oil, a large 
basin, some water, pen, ink, and paper." 

Indignant man groans, ^^ Begone, sir ! — call the 
servant." 

Nolly, unabashed, pulls the bell as if he were at 
a tavern, and orders the oil and the et coetera. 
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They are brought up, and, pulling down the 
sheet) he begins, in a loud yoice, with selfnaatis- 
faction at haying got the job not altogether 
concealed. 

*^ Now, let me see, I must begin to measure 
him. Where's my callipers t I must take him 
from his chin to the upper pinnacle of hifl 
head. TU put him down in ink. A7, that'll 
do. Now I must have him from his nose 
to the back part of hifl skull — ^now for his 
shoulders — ^now for his neck. WeD, now Tve 
got him bU." 

This was not a sensitive man, this Nolle- 
kens. 

Pitt always snubbed poor little Nolly, because 
he had dared, pbpr man, after fourteen years' 
delay, to petition King George to hurry the 
inscription for his Westminster Abbey monument 
of the three captains. Pitt, offended at this, 
would never sit for Nolly, or ever recommend 
him for government work. Yet his old enemy 
took his mask after his death, in his lonely house 
on Putney Common, and made 15,000Z. by that 
mask; for he executed for 3,000Z. the statue of 
Pitt, now in the Cambridge Senate House ; and 
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of the bust he sold seyenty-four copies and six 
hundred casts. The head of Pitt he carved cun- 
ninglj from a piece taken out from between the 
figure's legs ; the arms, too, he pieced. With a 
true miset^s dexterity, he charged 120 guineas for 
each of his busts, and paid the men who did 
them only 24Z. each. He received 13002. for the 
pedestal, and gave the man who worked it only 
the odd 300;. The marble for this 30002. figure 
of Pitt is supposed, by his kind and ingeniously 
malicious biographer, to have cost him not more 
than 207. * 

Directly a great man died, Nolly's spirits rose, 
and he ordered some plaster to be got ready for 
the order. No professional misery moved him : 
mothers' tears and fathers' breaking hearts were 
what he lived by ; but he did not live on them, 
and he did not enjoy them as the sentimentalist 
does, who is ever on the prowl for food for his 
feelings. On one occasion, a disconsolate widow 
(since married, let us assume) told him, with 
angry tears, not to pull her dear departed's face 
"so about:" upon which, said Nolly, quietly, 
"Oh, bless ye, you had better let me close his 
eye-lids, for then, when I cast him in my mouldy 
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he'll look for all the world as if he were asleep. 
Why do you take on so t You do wrong to 'prey 
upon such a dismal prospect. Do leave the room 
to me and my man ; I am used to it — ^makes no 
impression on me ; I have got a good many down 
in my journal." 

Nolly was too blunt and rough-hided to be 
easily ruffled ; nor was he often wilfully rude — as 
Johnson and Abemethy, two honest, rough me% 
Were — ^but he could be. He was once, for instance, 
working on the bust of what Mr. Smith calls ^^ an 
illustrious personage ; " he (Nolly) was decorated 
with a stiff, powdered toupeii and a high buckram 
collar, that his head kept disappearing in; the 
absurdity of the dress so amused ^^ our illustrious 
personage," that after some time, smiling and te- 
legraphing to his friend, who stood behind the 
sculptor's chair, he at last fairly gave way, and 
burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. Nolly, 
unable to restrain his irritation, thrust his thumb 
into the ^MUustrious personage's" mouth, and 
shouted with an angry and repeated wag of his 
head, ** If you laugh, I'll make a fool of ye I " 
Perhaps (between ourselves) not a difficult thing 
to do with the "illustrious personage." 
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With poor old rich Mr. Contts, reduced to 
ahnoBt second childhood, and fed during the 
modelling, by lively Mrs. Coutts, with soup, 
warmed by herself over the fire, Nolly was more 
civil and courtly, as became an old miser, reve- 
rently watching the countenance of a dying 
mUlionnaire. 

Now let us turn the picture, and see the gay- 
bridegroom of our introduction, and the slim 
Jessamy bride, in their senility and yellow leaf; 
for the moral is needed by proud youth, as much 
as by proud intellect. The scene is still in that 
dingy house in Mortimer Street : the ma^strate's 
daughter — no longer in 8a4)qiLe and lace apron, no 
longer with nosegay in her bosom — is sitting, a 
poor, paralyzed creature, with twisted spine and 
wry neck — ^is sitting, fed, in a cushioned nurse's 
chair. Who would know her for the "Pekuah** 
described by Dr. Johnson — ^her cumbrous admirer 
— ^in his ^^Easselasf Her old husband — no 
longer the buxom bridegroom — ^has just been 
chided by her for making perpetual sketches of 
her, and telling visitors before her face how 
altered she is since his last drawing. 

^' Yon would never make sketches of me," she 
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says, fretfully crying, ''when I was worth sketch- 
ing!" Can that poor, queculous, paralyzed old 
woman be the beauty of whom, just after her 
marriage, the Marquis of Rockingham said to her 
husband — ''Ah I Nollekens, now we see where 
you get your Venuses from!" Why, it was only 
yesterday that to a visitor inquiring, " HoVs Mrs. 
N.r Nolly said, "Oh, she's bad— very bad- 
she's now in bed. There's a mould ofher spine down 
in that comer — see how crooked it is I" What a 
change in the husband's mind, and the wife^s body, 
since that spring morning we wot of I 

A few years only after the bride's death, 
let us again look in at Mortimer Street, and 
call upon the bridegroom — deaf now — everlast- 
ing cotton in his ears; paralytic — all but im- 
becile : he is starting for a ride in a hired coach 
with his workmen, and is vexed at the envious 
chiding of Bronze, his servant, and his hideous 
old Scotch nurse. He raves if two candles 
are lit instead of one, or if coab are put 
on the fire recklessly — " shamefully," as he calls 
it. He is haunted by legacy-hunters, who bring 
him presents : sometimes cheesecakes, sometimes 
pig-tail tobacco for chewing — the sprat for the 
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whale is, perpetually arriving. One man drives 
him out to Kensington to see an abnond-tree in 
bloBBom; another actually brings him the Irish 
giant in a hackney coach to look at I Yet, from 
all these pleasures strewn before his dying eyes 
by crafty legacy-hunters — ^Yolpones of the newest 
school — ^he turns to swear no soap shall be used 
in washing the house, or to count the lumps of 
coal in the old barrister's wig-box, that serves hini 
as a coal-scuttle. 

Later still, we see him in a still more terrible 
state of miserhood. He is sitting up at midnight 
in his poor four-post bed, with the faded orange 
and black curtains. His conscience, in those long, 
sad hours of watching, rouses to a remorse for a 
hard life, for charity denied, and for buried 
talents. He coughs, moves restlessly, and at 
last calls the kind and only friend, who sleeps ou 
a hard, narrow sofa near his bed. 

"Mrs. Holt I Mrs. Holt I are you asleep?" 

Mrs. Holt says, ^^I am here, sir; can I give 
you anything?" 

The old man gasps out, '^ Get up, I can't sleep 
— I can't rest. Is there anybody you know who 
wants a little money to do 'em good?" 
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Mrs. Holt mentionB a poor woman. 

" Very well/' sayB Nollekens, eagerly; " in the 
morning Til send her ten poundfi." 

The old man is afraid of death — afraid of dying 
— afraid of ending a life passed with scarcely one 
act done of kindness or charity. 

On May Ist, 1823, the miser's funeral moved 
slowly towards Paddington choichyard, followed 
by a mob, who mistook the Dnke of Wellington's 
new state carriage for the Lord Mayor^s : the black 
mourners and their black coaches are entangled 
in a gaudy morris-dancing train of chimney sweeps 
and Jacks-in-the-green. 

The disappointed, slandering biographer was 
there among the mourners; greedy hands were 
stretching out already for the miser's guineas. 
He who had made so many monuments now at 
last needed one. The grasping fist lay unclenched 
in the coffin that is hidden by that red-faced 
undertaker's pall. Ostrich feathers, horridly ex- 
pensive, waggle idiotically above the hearse. 
There are no hard-won sovereigns in the coffin. 
It has come to this, as it always must come. Yet 
a little gold, well spent, would have brought, ohl 
so many weeping eyes to that old man's grave-side I 
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Intellecti that does not win the love of even 
one heart, seemed to me a poor thing, when I 
stood yesterday, at Paddington, beside the grave 
of Joseph Nollekens, bust-maker, and moralized 
on the misery of meanness. 



Ill 



CHAPTEB V. 

TWO FOP ARTISTS : 8HEBWIN AND COSWAY. 

LooKiKG through the telescope of my ima^a- 
tioD, I see, on a Febmaiy afternoon, in the year 
17 — , leaning against a superb mantel-piece, in a 
house in Fall Mall, a little, old, dandy gentleman^ 
a frosty pink about his apply cheeks ; standing 
on a Madame Pompadour rug, amid ivory cabi- 
nets, retouched ^^ old masters," and ormolu mu- 
sical clocks, he looks very self-<)ontented, and 
supremely happy. Nature has endowed him with 
such a fall in the back, and such a grace and man- 
ner — pardieu I the little old gentleman with the 
monkey face ought to be happy, and be grateful 
to Providence — and he is. 
Mat Darley, the scurrilous print-seller, may 
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well caricature our apish little Mend in his 
Strand window as the '^Macaroni Miniature 
Fainter.'' For lo I' how he is dressed I He has 
actually just been to Christie's picture sale in 
a mulberry silk coat, dotted all over with em- 
broidered scarlet strawberries I He is very 
grand, indeed, in his sword and bag, and tiny 
three-cornered hat, balanced on the top of his 
snow mountain of a powdered toupSe, and with 
his black servant — ^who has published an octavo 
book on slavery — ^behind him. As he chatted and 
took snuff an hour ago vfiih the handsome young 
Prince of Wales, he looked for all the world like a 
Dresden china chimney'-piece-omament beau come 
to life. 

This house of his in Fall Mall was once part 
of the Duke of Sehwnberg^s (the son of the 
Boyne man). First it was taken by Jarvis, the 
painter, whom Pope over-praised ; then by Ast- 
ley, the painter (Gainsborough was his neigh- 
bour), who, at one time, before he married Lady 
Duckenfield, wore waistcoats formed of his own 
landscapes ; then by quarrelsome Hone ; then by 
the quack Graham, the earth-bath doctor; lastly, 
by our little fashionaUe ape fiiendi Gosway, the 
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fashionable painter, whO| in his mulberry silk 
and scarlet strawberries, reigns there over a 
wealth of old furniture and sham relics. And 
here, on Sunday nights, he gives those con^ 
certs, that quite block up Pall Mall with car^ 
riages. 

A royal ape he looks, leaning jauntily against 
a mantel-piece sculptured by Banks, with figures 
representing the worship of the sun, and giving di- 
rections to a cringing picture-dealer, who is going to 
bid for him at a sale. Uis rooms are more like a 
fashionable upholsteret^s show-rooms than those 
of an ordinary mortal. Cabinets of cobweb 
ivory rest on mosaic tables, studded with jasper, 
blood-stone, and lapis lazuli; Japan screens, 
figured with mellow gold, stand against the wall ; 
gold nrauntiuns of docks, that chime like fury 
cathedrals, adorn the carved buffets ; tables of or- 
molu and mottled tortoiseshell delight the senses ; 
great Mandarin jars stand by the windows ; Nan- 
kin and Dresden china fill the cabinets ; Persian 
carpets, with soft blues and reds, receive the foot, 
and seem to it like quilts of rose-leaves ; the gilt 
chairs are cushioned with Genoa velvet, stamped 
and fringed : the place, in fact, is a perfect up- 

VOL. I. I 
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hokterer^s paradise. Everywliere there are great 
ebony escritoira fit for an emperor, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl; and therich caskets^f uU of antique 
gems and cameosy are fretted with onyxes, opals, 
and emeralds. His hearth-rugs are bordered with 
heraldic crests ; his hangings of old tapestry are 
studded with armorial bearings. 

But Cosway is abo a poetical and credulous 
antiquarian : he has cups of the times of York 
and Lancaster, which, he says, belonged to Wol- 
sey ; he has the feather of a phcenix, and remem- 
brances of Cromwell — ^f or Cosway is a believer in 
spiritualism and converse with spirits ; and he is 
a mesmerist, and a Swedenborgian, and pretends 
to have visits from great men's ghosts (they could 
not come to a more comfortable house or a -better 
table); and he has armour, fluted suits, and 
brassarts, and flanchards, and spiked chanfrons, 
for war-horses, and gigantic tilting-lances, and 
Titanic two-handed swords; and sometimes the 
gay old ape disports himself in a sham Eli- 
zabethan slashed dress — picturesque but ridi- 
culous. 

And whence emerged this gay little old but- 
terfly^ who we find revelling amid china jars. 
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and gUt couches; in an npholeterei^s para- 
dise f Old family f — ^blue blood-royal^ bar si- 
nister? Good lack; no I Dirty Dick Coswayi 
with the monkey face, was originally drudge 
and errand-boy to the students at Mr. Shiple/s 
drawing-school, in the Strand, where old NoUe- 
kens and others (in Roubiliac and Scheemacker^s 
time) learnt to draw from the statu^. He used 
then to carry in the thick bread and butter, and 
thin^ pale co£Fee, that the housekeeper provided 
at the lavish charge of threepence per head. He 
was found drawing, as all such boys are wont 
to be found; was taken up by the good- 
natured students, and instructed till he had 
learnt to carry off small prizes at the Society 
of Arts four years running; upon which Dick 
washed his hands, floured his hair, cleaned 
his- apish face, and engaged himself as teacher 
at Farr^s drawing-school, in the same street, 
and so rose. 

In spare time he drew heads and fancy 
miniatures for the shops, grew rich by 
drawing snuff-box tops for the jewellers, and 
by jobbing in old pictures which he retouched, 
not caring a whit for being called ^^ Billy 

l2 
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Dimple^*' or caricatured as the Maccaroni painter. 
It was about this time that he married the 
daughter of a rich English hotel-keeper, who lived 
near Florence, became known to the Regent, 
and started as a fop of the first water. Who 
would remember the dirty, clever, impudent 
little errand-boy at the Strand Drawing Acsr- 
demy in this exquisite, in the man with the mul- 
berry silk and scarlet strawberries, in the moun- 
tainous toupee^ and swaying bag? — who declares at 
a Royal Academy dinner that the night before, 
in a dream, Pitt and Charles I. both appeared 
to him, and praised his talent as a portrait- 
painter in the warmest manner, regretting that they 
had not lived to be immortalized by his genius ! 

Now let me ring the bell that is the signal 
for drawing up the curtain of my stage, and 
exhibit another fop artist for your amusement 
—and, perhaps, improvement. It is Sherwin, 
the Sussex wood-cutter^s son, now a fashionable 
engraver, whose knocker is nearly beaten flat 
by great people's footmen, who never leave it 
alone. 

We rub the glass of the imaginative telescope 
clear, and looking again through its crystal circle 
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see a moet stupendous beau^ but of a somewhat 
later period than Cosway. Sherwin is not an ape 
either, but a handsome fellow, who dresses like a 
mad tailor trying to pass himself off as a fine 
gentleman. He appears a fashionable Apollo, 
clothed, as to his body, in a blue coat with 
scarlet lapels, and gilt buttons, large as half- 
crowns. His white satin shining waistcoat is 
embroidered with sprigs of jasmine; his trim 
shape is adorned with black satin small-clothes 
with Bristol stone knee-buckles, that shine like 
diamonds of Golconda ; his silk stockings have 
drank deep of Scott's liquid azure dye, and are 
remarkable for Devonshire ^'clocks;" his long 
quartered shoes are saddled with large square 
buckles that cover half the foot; his frills and 
ruffles are of the finest lace, and lap over and 
hide the hand once so homy that it could 
scarcely hold a graver; his hair is pomatumed 
and powdered with an immense cone of alpine- 
frosty toupie^ three curls on a side, and tied up 
in a huge white club behind. 

But Sherwin drinks punch, and gambles, and 
fires pistols out of his windows at midnight, 
and works only by fits; and we much fear 
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that some day duchess's and coiintess's footmen 
will cease beating and anvilling at that clever 
scamp's knocker, and duns will come instead. 
Cosway will thrive, I think, and Sherwin go 
down, though he is so rapid with the burin, 
and the brush, and the red chalk. 

But what drew Sherwin from wood-cutting to 
copper scratching f What led Cosway fit)m 
running for beer to painting miniatures, we 
have already shown. What brought Sherwin to 
Art? Why, the strong, warm hand of a kind 
patron, Mr. Mitford, of the Treasury, drew him 
into the fashionable world, where he ultimately 
wrecked, and went to pieces, as many a better 
barque has done before. He it was who bought 
his gold medal pictiu*e of '^ Venus soliciting 
Vulcan to make armour for her son." Sherwin 
painted and engraved portraits equally well, 
and drew, in red and black chalk, drawings of 
Court beauties, intending to flatter, but not 
always doing It with tact — I suppose because 
wood-cutting, till your hands are homy, may 
make you fond of clothes and grand people, 
but does not always give you the power of 
pleasing them. 
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Yet how skilful that Sussex wood-cuttei^s 
son was — ^how quick of eye, how nimble of 
hand ! It was like legerdemain to see him. 
In one day and night he drew for Dr. John- 
son's friend, Tom Davies, the bookseller, a head 
of Garrick, for which he received fifteen guineas. 
After promising it for three months (so his pupil 
Nollekens-Smith tells us), he executed an en- 
graving of Eomiiey's "Earl of Carlisle** in four 
days — ^and this was a work of Art as beautiful as 
it was dextrous, and, being privately printed, is now 
thought a great rarity. Poor Mrs. Robinson, the 
Prince of Wales's victim, when in her fullest 
beauty, he drew at once, without a sketch, upon 
the copper — a feat only equalled by that inspired 
fury that drove Buonarotti to splinter away from 
the solid marble without drawing or model. 
Stately Mrs. Siddons, as the ** Grecian Daughter,** 
he also photographed on copper with the same 
brilliant ease. I don't know what the Art dandy 
could not do — he drew so well, and knew the 
human body so completely. 

How different a life looks seen from the 
middle, and seen &om the end ! It seems to 
give a sort of divinity to a biographer — that 
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power of his of seeing a whole life from the 
cradle to the earth-pit. He smiles sadly at the 
fop strutting before his looking-glass, knowing, 
as he does, the death-bed in the garret; he 
smiles at the squalid task of the boy, when he 
remembers the splendour of the sunset of that 
life. The biographer views a life as our guar- 
dian angel may do when kissing our pale face 
in the coffin — he hovers for a moment above 
the spot, and thinks of whither his fifty or sixty 
years* long companion has led him. It is a great 
power, and should be used in a thoughtful way, 
or it will be misused. 

Let me try and use it in that way, as I scan 
the achievements of this nimble-fingered artist, 
from the time he attained fame by his elaborate 
piece of flattery, called " The Finding of Moses," 
in which he introduced portraits of all the Court 
ladies. The Princess Royal (imagine the absur- 
dity of an essentially artificial age) was Pharaoh's 
daughter, and amongst the ladies were Lady 
Duncannon and her sister, the beautiful election- 
eering Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Jersey, the 
Duchess of Rutland, and Mrs. Townley Ward, 
whose grand features rather eclipsed this or some 
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other duchess — who, with all her head-tossing, 
grew offended, and slighted, and tried spitefully 
to injure the artist, wickedly, and with bad ma- 
lice enough. At that time patrons were neces^ 
sary evils, and the offence poor reckless Sherwin 
gave by preferring beautiful people of no rank 
to ugly ])eople with rank, led perhaps, indi-* 
rectly, to his downfall, and his pensioner's death- 
bed in stormy Comhill. In the words of 
Shakspere — 

''His offence was rank — ^It smelt to Heaven.'* 

When for months the knocker was as noisy as 
a coppersmith's hammer, Sherwin's pupils had 
nothing to do but to attend the ladies of title 
in the painting-room, answer their loud irra- 
tional questions, and unrol engravings be- 
fore them; while the grand man bent busily 
and consequentially at his easel^ or at the 
table where he toiled over Poussin's "Holy 
Family," from the Bishop of Peterborough's 
galleiy; at the likeness of Miss Collins of 
Winchester ; or of Kinnaird, the magis- 
trate, the father of the editor of "Stuart's 
Athens." 
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But what use was all this skill when our 
friend gambled, drank, dressed like a prince^ and 
never worked if he could help it? Was it wonder 
that that elephantine German tailor Ebers, from 
Wells Street, sat stolidly blockading him for five 
hours while he dressed upstairs for some lev^e, 
leaving it to a chance nobleman entering to pay 
the bill, and raise the siege? Was it wonder 
that, being needy, he grew shifty, and from being 
shifty, mean, and had to trick old short-sighted 
engravers, who had worked hard for him, by 
dressing up lay figures to sit at table and take 
wine with them, while he stole off to the roulette- 
table ? Tardily would he make up these pecca- 
dilloes with impulsive guineas, and charity thrown 
to poor Yicars of Wakefield, to whom his heart 
ever softened — ^as well it might, though no 
bishop's, swollen with temporal and spiritual 
pride, would. 

One recourse he has for everything — borrow. 
Duns gather round him, like the dogs round 
ActaBon; still he borrows his sop, and throws 
it them, as hunters throw the pursuing bear — 
first, a fur glove, then a belt, then a coat, till, 
at last, naked and bleeding, they themselves are 
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crushed with cruel friendliness to the mon6ter*s 
heart. Gay and reckless, nimble in evasion, still 
he drank, and threw the dice, disbelieying that, 
sooner or later, the last day of all folly must 
come. Yet the sun shone on John Keyse Sher- 
win, the wood-cuttei^s son, who, from that rude 
sort of wood-engraving that consists in deci- 
mating elm-tree trunks for the coffin-maker, 
took to engraving on copper, with some suc- 
cess, from 1775 to 1795 — twenty years of good 
fortune, to end with a pauper's bed in Comhill, 
and an unknown grave at Hampstead! That 
blue coat, with the scarlet lapels, was even seen 
at levies; for Sherwin, after that great man, 
WooUett's death, became engraver to the king, 
and, during that time, bit into the tenacious and 
retentive ruddy metal, portraits of the Earl of 
Chatham, and the Marquis of Buckingham (Gains- 
borough) ; Dr. Lowth, Bishop of London, after 
Hogarth's friend, fat Friar Pajme ; Captain 
Cook, after Dance; Sir Joshua Reynolds (after 
himself); as well as the portrait of his prede- 
cessor, Woollett: and years of fame in shop- 
windows, now gone to dust, had these flowing 
engravings. Yes! they were sold, and framed. 
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and praised, and talked of, while our blu&-coated 
friend, with the jewelled knee-buckles, was still 
drinking and gambling, unconscious that the inex- 
orable iron walls of his life-prison were slowly com- 
pressing closer and closer, nearer and nearer, till 
nothing but the sad death-bed in the Comhill 
upper room would be left for him. WooUett had 
gone to rest under an engraving on stone in St. 
Pancras churchyard; and the great works of 
Wilson, that he had executed for Alderman Boy- 
dell, when he (Wilson) was struggling, poor and 
needy, in a squalid court in Leicester Fields, were 
BOW the wonder and delight of the cognoseentL 

Working with both hands by fits and starts, pale 
after drunken revels and scurrying night*flights 
from duns, Sherwin attained great eminence in 
his brief day, engraving not only Reynolds's arch 
"Fortune Teller," Stoddart's "Death of Lord 
Eobert Manners," and Beretoni's " Holy Family," 
but even the old masters, as Poussin's "Holy 
Family," " Christ bearing the Cross," and " Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalen." And so, with his 
knocker going all day, in violent and impatient 
gusts of anger, and with a perpetual rustling of 
silk and satins on his stairs, let us leave him for a 
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moment to return to our little fop, who, more 
pmdent at first, and generally in life more sue* 
cesrful, ended with scarcely less discomfiture — a 
paralyzed old man, Uymg humbly (his gorgeous 
upholstery paradise all melted from him) in the 
£dgeware Boad. 

Cosway we have described beginning life as an 
errand-boy at Shipley's Drawing Academy, in the 
Strand (east comer of Castle Street), where Nol- 
lekens was a pupil; but Allan Cunnii^ham wilt 
hare it that he was the son of a Tirerton school* 
master, of an old Flemish cloth-working family, a 
branch of whom had property at Combe Willis. 
His £ftther, says Allan, had some good Flemish 
pictures, particularly some works of Rubens, and 
they gave the boy a taste. As to his descent we 
are rather sceptical ; for we always observe that 
the richer a man gets, the greater becomes the 
number of his ancestors. We have indeed known 
instances where a man who but last week did not 
know what trade his grandfather was, to-day 
exhibits you a parchment roll, carrying the name 
back to the dark ages, where no one can follow 
them. Probably Cosway was a poor student,fir8t at 
Hudson's, then at Shipley's ; and, like every artist 
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eke, frequented the Duke of Richmond's gallery 
to study the antique, where Bartolozzi and 
Cipriani praised the softness and tenderness of 
his well-drawn figures. It was at this time, when 
the little fop began to get money by small fancy 
miniatures and studies for snuff-box tops, that he 
used to appear at the Artists' Club fresh from a 
ley^e, in red heels, bag and sword, when Wilson 
and rough Hayman (Hogarth's friend and fellow- 
workman at Yauxhall) would teaze him remorse- 
lessly. " It used to be the monkey on the bear, 
but now it is the bear on the monkey," was 
Wilson's joke, when great drunken Hayman 
would not, on one occasion, give the poor little 
fop a seat at the club : where above, in another 
room, sat Johnson and all his celebrated friends, 
'* the sapientise," as Wilson used to call them. 

No generous quarrels, such as Barry had, for 
Cosway; no struggle to paint only what his 
genius dictated, as Wilson. No, Cosway was 
quite for the ^^ primrose path," that leads surely 
to the everlasting Lethe of oblivion. He became 
a picture-jobber, buying cheap and selling .very 
dear; he excells even Sherwin in chalk drawings, 
he is so nimble. The little ape swears that he 
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can ^' knock off" a miniature in three sittings 
of an hour each, and at times be will boast of 
haying had twelye or thirteen sitters that day 
alone. The fashionable Lady Eacketts, the Lady 
Oakleys of the time, praise the taste, elegance, 
spirit, softness, and delicacy, of Cosway's miniar 
tures. He was the Boss, the Thorbum of his 
day, with a dash of the Lawrence fascination 
superadded. He is an B.A. too, and attempts 
real pictures, or as near as he can get — ^that is, 
portraits in fancy dresses : a countess and child as 
Yenus and Cupid; a boy marquis as the child 
St. John the Baptist; somebody something as 
Binaldo, sir anonymous's wife as Armida ; not to 
forget the Honourable Miss Furbelow as a charm- 
ing Psyche. ^^ Glossy, dark, and feeble," say 
angry people ; but '^ charming and elegant," say 
the Backetts and Oakleys, in loud chattering 
chorus, for Cosway is as one of themselves, and 
no mere poor vulgar artist. 

I do not wish to be severe, though I am resolute 
against the universal praise that biographical 
writers, coute qui eouUj now lavish on the subject 
they spread out on their dissecting tables ; yet, be- 
tween ourselves, I must say that this little fiishion- 
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monger, this OTer-dressed errand-boy, seems to 
me but a sorry bit of creation, but a poor dwarfed 
counterfeit of great father Adam. I think I 
would almost sooner be poor, drunken, dun- 
tormented Sherwin, with his dash and generosity, 
than this tame ape, in his mulberry silk and 
scarlet strawberries, pandering to vice and vanity, 
with his mean, picture-jobbing tricks, and with 
his microscopic, plausible, perishable, meretri- 
cious Art. 

It was not, however, alone the tricky grace of 
Cosway's chalk drawings and miniatures that drew 
great people to his studio; it was not the fluted 
armour, and the halberds, and the steel caps, 
that drew the Walpole Fribbles to Schombeig 
House ; but the charming concerts of Mrs. Cosway, 
where all the lions of the season congregated and 
roared their best. Those concerts brought in minia- 
tures enough to pay for them twenty times over; 
but rich, careless people (if you please them) do not 
see through trading schemes — and Cosway was a 
cheery, pleasant little man of cultivated taste; 
so the Prince Begent (no heart, and very little 
brain) came to the Pall Mall on Sunday evenings, 
and so did the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, 
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the Hon. Mrs! Darner the sculptress, the Countess 
of Aylesbury, Lady Cecilia Johnstone, the Mar- 
chioness of Townshend, and such notabilities, the 
cynosures of Almacks or Carlisle House. 

Brilliant must have been, in Coswa/s time, I 
often think as I stroll down Piccadilly, the run- 
ning flame of links on those Sunday evenings 
when gangs of footmen passed the cry up the 
stairs of " General Paoli's " (Boswell's friend), or 
** Lord Erskine's — carriage stops the way." Such 
were the shouts that went then vibrating through 
the corridors of the fashionable painter^s house. How 
dense must have been the throng of ^^ chairs" and 
the lines of carriages, badged with heraldic inven- 
tions. Charming Mrs. Cosway, who was intended 
for a convent, and only dissuaded from that living 
death by Angelica Elauffman I — how beautiful are 
her sketches from Ossian and Spenser, Dante and 
Virgil, and her miniatures almost equal to her 
husband's, w^o actually will not let her paint for 
emolument ! How delightftd the evenings, how per- 
fect the success oiaoirkes that please everybody, and 
bring in so many miniatures I This little man in 
mulberry silk, with his important, bustling, courtly 
air, so accurate and elegant, with such a house 

TOL. I. K 
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and wife, fimoh teeming ahoala of friends, sach 
bijouterUj such tnrtu, must be enturely happy. 
Look how he shows that duchess a red chalk 
drawing, or tells the smiling, radiant prince 
that Dante appeared to him last night. If 
there is a happy man in the world, it must be 
Cosway. 

Happy indeed! what, behind the scenes? — not 
he. At cards perhaps till daybreak, and then up 
in an hour or two, to work all day to make up the 
foolish loss — repentant cholic in his conscience, 
knowing half the people of the night before 
despised the ^^ artist fellow" who lived on their 
vanity; though generous himself, suspecting his 
best friends; his vanity hurt by the sneers he 
knew were uttered at his expense. Blow after 
blow fell on him, as if some Nemesis were deter- 
mined to whip the offending follies out of him. 
The prince, becoming Eegent, forsook the impru- 
dent painter who ventured to rhapsodize about 
the boundless future the French revolution had 
opened for the world. He was too proud to stoop, 
or flatter, or condone ; and with the prince went 
other friends, afraid of a man who Jived in the 
shadow of Carlton House. Then his wife's health 
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failed^ and aothing but travelliQg and native 
Italian air would revive her. 

Discomfited, sore, and a trifle crestfallen, the 
mortified, vain man started off for Flanders and 
Paris, there to win fresh fashionable triumphs, 
far removed from the baneful shadow. Bich and 
vain, he travels like a prince ; at Paris he pities 
the bare walls of the Louvre, and gives some 
Giulio Bomfmoe of his to the French king, re- 
ceiving in exchange some rich Gobelin tapestry, 
whi^ he bestows with gracious forgiveness on 
the Eegmit of England. Then he figures at 
great entertainments, paints the Duchess of 
Orleans and the Duchess of Polignac, and grandly 
refuses to take the portraits of the king and 
queen, because he is in Paris ^^only for amuse- 
ment and health;" this, perhaps, was the 
.crowning audacity of the vain man's life. Eefuse 
the request of a king and queen-— entertain a 
prince — quarrel with him— then forgive him, and 
send him a regal present! Now may Cosway 
sing his Nunc dimitds — the miserable desire of his 
petty life is attained. 

But still, with all these fashionable triumphs, 
that crow over false friends, nothing goes quite 

k2 
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right. Maria, ^^oiir" wife, returns to England, 
only to pine again for Italy — ^to go back and paint 
the interior of the Louvre, and pictures for con- 
vent chapels, and to plan the nun school at Lodi 
that after her husband's death she became su- 
perior of. Then a favourite little daughter died, 
a darling that Cosway had drawn, with her cradle 
guarded by angels. The only satisfaction of the 
little vain man — ^fantastic even in grief — ^now was to 
have the body embalmed, and keep it in a marble 
(wine-cooler!) sarcophagus in the drawing-room. 

Poor old paralyzed man I what avails thee now 
thy old masquerading suits of sham Elizabethan 
dress, in which thy portrait was taken, when thy 
little apish head was covered with a cap, and 
huge wandering plumes shadowed thy confident 
chin and pert, sharp nose ! Poor worshipper of 
heartless fashion! thy eighty years are run out, 
and soon, not in mulberry silk and scarlet straws 
berries, but in white glazed shroud and tied up 
jaw, thou must follow Death into that dark 
country where the sun is not 1 

Yet one thing there is still to praise in this in- 
tellectual dwarf — ^this moral homunculus: with 
sick wife, with pictures sold off, with extreme old 
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ag6, with paralyzed bands, he atill remuns cheeiv 
fill and confident, backed up actually by the im- 
perishable vanity of his fashionable youth. More 
than eighty years old, he still talked of Fuseli, 
and Wright of Derby, and Mengs, who knew his 
wife when she was at Borne; of his friends 
Bourgeois and Tresham, and the great dilettante 
Townley, who was at his (Cosway*s) marriage; 
and of bad ^* Syntax," Dr. Coombe, who married 
his wife's sister. Still iroaginative and a spiri- 
tualist as ever, he would relate stories of how 
Praxiteles and Apelles appeared to him, telling 
him that the English artists should draw care- 
Ailly and colour soberly, as he (Cosway) had 
done ; and how Pitt, in a dream, rising from the 
river Thames, confessed he had once discouraged 
genius, but now he had seen his error. With quiet 
certainty of immortality, the old paralyzed man 
would hesitate as to whether he should honour 
Devon or St. Paul's with his body : now he was all 
for Devon; then, again, he would lie with Bubens, 
at Antwerp — Bubens, whom he had honoured and 
rivalled. But a sermon by Wesley on death rather 
sobered him ; and, one day, following a funeral into 
Marylebone Church, and seeing the trim vault and 
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the gilt-mounted neat coffins, he said, ^^I prefer tlu8 
to Antwerp or St* Panl's; buty me here." He 
did not then know anything about the unblushitig 
yerses that reprobate ^'Syntax,'' Coombe, would 
write for his epitaph. 

One day, Death, without knocking or sending 
up a card, as respectable people should do at 
fashionable houses, pushes Mr. Cosway's black 
footman rudely by, and flings open the door, to 
allow the fashionable man's dead body to be cais 
ried upstairs. In a ripe, foolish old age the old beau 
has died suddenly in a friend's carriage, on the 
road to Edgeware ; and, in a few short months, 
Painting, Poetry, and Nature — three marble- 
tomb children — ^will be beginning their long 
lamentation for the little old gentleman in the 
mulberry silk and scarlet, strawberries, where I 
suppose they still lament, on the north wall, 
under the gallery of Marylebone New Church. 
After much fitful dressing, he sleeps well, but 
his great blue jars are in other drawing-rooms — 
his old masters delight other eyes — his bronzes 
are flown to the four winds. His fooFs paradise 
has faded, even as all our toy Edens fade when 
manhood comes, and drires us with harsh whips 
of reality into the broad, cold world. 
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And now let the curtain £Edl also on the other 
more generous, and therefore more impmdent| fop. 
Let crape after crape darken oyer hia blue coat 
and gilt buttons, as we sketch him falling from 
bad to worse. Duns swarm round him, and pre- 
vent all yisits to levies of fashionables like Sir 
Brooke Boothbj. Sherwin becomes wilder and 
more idle^ loses work, gets a bad name with book- 
sellers, grows careless, sottish, and, at last, worn 
out in body and mind, dies at the house of a 
printseUer in Comhill, who generously remembers 
his halcyon days, and buries the poor prodi- 
gal at Hampstead, out in the quiet, pure air* 
There he lies now, in that last quiet house of cor- 
rection for such mistempered spirits — the Gbaye 
— almost forgotten, even by old printsellers, but 
as a dexterous and graceful engraver. Yet, though 
his celebrity, at this calm distance of time, seems 
undeserved, we may still pity a weak man's 
misfortunes. 

But let us now put out the light, and close the 
door of the vault on the two fops, not without a 
word ofmoral, to serve as burialnservice. Here were 
two immortals sent into our world winged with 
genius, and gifted with all the enchantments of 
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Art. They were sent here to teach, to improve, 
to warn the world : and what did they do T — ^put 
on mulberry silks, and diamond buckles, and satin 
smallclothes, and spent their lives bowing, and 
sliding, and crying ^^ encore^^ and complimenting 
Lady Somebody Something's complexion, and 
getting deservedly shunned and tormented, as 
they deserved, for such mean ambitions. To me 
they appear fluttering across a lamp-lit part of 
the stage of life, passing from dark to dark; or 
like two gaudy dragon-flies, that, emerging from 
the chrysalis, have scarcely flashed tmce, like 
fairy shuttles, across the stream of life, than they 
are snapped and swallowed by that great black, 
watchfiil pike who will in time swallow us all 
one by one — I mean Death. 
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CHAPTER VL 

FUSELI IN 80MEBSET HOUSE. 

Ok a blustering March day impetuous Fuseli 
must have been bom. In this Svriss-English 
painter there was always cropping out some trait 
either of his ancestor the battle-painter, of his an- 
cestor the entomologist, or of his father the artist 
and the poet. Not that he himself, resting from his 
labours on Milton and Shakspere, ever painted 
a whirlpool of steel men frothing with white 
plumes and bristling with lances ; but that the old 
impetuosity, and fire, and energy that make a man 
delight in painting battle-scenes were ever strong 
in the veins of the old lion of Somerset House. 
Not that he ever wrote about entomology, but that 
he was always introducing moths' portraits into his 
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pictures, and was never tired of reading Huber 
or Spence ; not that he ever wrote any tangible 
poetry, but that he gave hjrpochondriacal Cowper 
some valuable and thoughtful hints for his Homer, 
As his father had known Klopstock, he knew 
Lavater; as his father too had known Wieland, 
he knew Cowper of Olney. 

The old family tastes were perpetually break- 
ing out in him; a fiery, poetical, entomological 
artist he remained all the days of his life — led 
perforce by those old family instincts of blood 
that are so strong in all of us. Strange privilege 
of humanity this, of bequeathing tastes and facul- 
ties — one of the most awful and responsible, per- 
haps, that humanity inherits. Daring, impetuous, 
exaggerated — must it be saidt — somewhat flatu- 
lent, Fuseli of Zurich, the battle-painter^s descen- 
dant, remained all his life. 

Lely and Boubilliac, Scheemakers, Yivares, 
Gibber, all foreigners, would have given heaven 
knows what semi-eclectic and foreign bias to 
English art, had not Hogarth arisen, and founded 
a new school of genre ; and with him Wilson, to 
originate English landscape; and Reynolds, to 
bear away the pahn for English portraiture. 
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FuBeli, coming later, when foreign infinence was 
lees paramount, however, was absorbed among 
the English painters. In spite of a certain Ger- 
man manner and mode of thinking, and especially 
a German loye of the supematural, Fuseli must 
always be ranked among English artists. 

It seems difficult to realize the little Swiss hoj 
— ^whom, about 1755 or so, we see strutting through 
the streets of Zurich in a flame-coloured silk coat 
that he has bought from the proceeds of some 
drawings sold to his schoolfellows — ^in the old 
eagle-nosed man, with the prominent eyes, of 
whom we have seen sketches, in after-years, with 
projecting under lip, and neck sunk in his large- 
caped, eccentric coat, swearing at the noisy student 
lads at Somerset House, or rating Sam Strowager, 
the porter, for some trifling neglect — ^in him who 
teases Nollekens, snubs sarcastic Northcote, 
abuses Opie, and talks of Reynolds as yery un- 
equal — Eeynolds, to whom he had come, years 
ago, as a frightened Swiss boy, with a portfolio 
of clever show-drawings under his arm. 

We see him taking his vigorous walk before 
breakfast; his keen blue eye and aquiline nose 
are known to every shopkeeper in the Strand ; his 
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short, but well-made, figure is driving down the 
pleasant Strand street by Exeter 'Change; his 
broad chest breasting the hearty March wind 
that is now breathing down the chimneys, and 
turning them into great mellow organ-pipes, that 
prophesy murmuringly of wreck and disaster 
upon our island shores. When he returns he 
will read Homer — ^favourite Homer— while the 
barber is busy with him; and at breakfast it 
will be all Mrs. Fuseli can do to keep him from 
poring all the time, between abstracted mouth- 
fuls of toast and gulps of balmy tea, over some 
entomological book* At half-past ten he will 
go into his studio, and paint, standing all the 
time, till six, v^hen he will take a walk, then 
come home, and dress for dinner. In the even- 
ing, if he does not go into the world, he will look 
over prints, or amuse himself with drawing, and 
illustrating some book. 

Lavater — that strange enthusiast, who fancied 
himself like our Saviour — long after Fuseli his 
old friend is dead, will describe him as an intre- 
pid genius (vide his nose), burning with an en- 
ergy that knew no trammels — vain, ambitious, 
and too impatient to be accurate or laborious, 
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except by charges and dashes* In affections, 
impetuous, but cold; never loving the tender 
or the gentle, and unable to bend to any one. 
He was intended by nature for a great poet, 
painter, and orator; but the will, and not the 
mind, was deficient. 

Fuseli will always be the fiery little man, as 
when, in flame-coloured silk, at Zurich, he sat 
up illustrating Howlenglas, writing German 
verses, reading Shakspere, or shouting out 
battle-songs from Homer. Always the violent 
, man, morose as Barry, but more sociable, who, 
even as a boy, got into such a scrape in the 
Swiss city by writing pamphlets against an inso- 
lent tyrannical city dignitary who had insulted 
himself and gentle Lavater. 

Bom^ I should think, on some blustering 
cold March day — which makes the little eagle- 
nosed man so boisterous, dwarfish, and crabbed ; 
so bitter against Opie, so trenchant with bilious 
little Northcote, so cruel with old miserly 
Nollekens, so sharp on Constable, so crushing 
with courtly Lawrence — was Fuseli, the small 
Tintoret of Somerset House. How difficult it is 
to imagine the ^^ Painter in Ordinary to the 
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Devil ^ — the lineal decioeBdaiit of Michael 
Angelo; the Bobueto of the Academy; the 
Btonnj ghost-seer lecturer; the terror of hoj- 
studentSi and of eyery one but Sam Strowag^ ; 
the gentle boy-preacher; the patient, submissive, 
bowing pupil in the Humanities, under Bodmer 
und Brestinger — arm*in-arm with Lavater, the 
pale, thin clergyman who is ^^ meek as any 
maid/' and is all gentleness and forgiveness of 
injuries. What a strange companion for a man 
who is ever angry; always beating the noisy 
drum of argument; always laying about him 
with the two-haoded| double-edged, and self- 
wounding sword of satire and sarcasm I — the 
man who rode on a whirlwind, and wrote in 
a passion; the man who lowered Reynolds, de- 
spised Hogarth, and snubbed Ghunsborough, and 
all because they did not cultivate the high hieh 
toric style. 

Yes, it was in that very Somerset House now 
standing that Swiss Fuseli removed to on being 
made £e^)er, when, on the death of portly Wilson, 
he left his dreaming place in Bemers Street, it 
was less dirty and more stately then, being fresh 
from the scaffolds of Sir Wiltiam Chambers. 
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Those great river gods tliat now stare at me 
as I pass, with black Tizards, were then white 
and new ; and Bacon's fine weird figure of Father 
Thames sprawling at its length was then less 
sootj and craped than now. The old house of the 
Protector Somerset, that John of Padua built, 
where Lord Hunsdon, and where Charles n.'s 
poor neglected Portuguese wife lived, had fidlen 
before Chambers's Greek hands. 

Here, with ropy lines, Fuseli ** built up** his 
dream-creatures, E(tamped his foot, and raved of 
Michael Angelo; here he swore that half the 
students ought to have been tailors or bakers; 
here he railed at mere copies of nature — at 
landscapes, at portraits, and men who painted 
merely for money. He foams out his lectures, 
and describes to the frightened students how 
he used to lie on his back for weeks, looking 
up at the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. They 
like to hear him rave in broken English, be- 
cause it clears the air of his temper, and makes 
him once more quiet and placable. They all 
know his bark is worse than his bite; and 
when, presently, he goes up to his studio, a 
wag will write up on his outer door — 
^ Hot Joints from Ten till Four I*" 
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Then the little man, coming out| will cry, 
^^ Thej are a set of blasted wild beasts, and I am 
their blasted keeper I " — and will laugh because 
he knows he makes his dream<-creatures' elbows 
and knees too red^ despising colour : — \nLd 
imagination, unchained, unchainable, being the 
deity he worships. 

I can imagine the little eagle-man, so loud, 
so vivacious, walking out through one of the 
three arches of Somerset House, arm-in-arm 
with Armstrong the poet, Bonnjcastle the 
arithmetician, Apollonian Lawrence, printer 
Johnson, Dr. Jenner, or old friend Coutts, 
railing at that coarse-tongued mountebank, 
Peter Pindar ; on his way to some friend's 
gallery to look at pictures, or talking of poetry, 
swearing that Pope has no invention, and that 
Metastasio is cold ; or, later still, praising 
Byron, and declaring that Tumer^s landscape 
had genius, recommending Wilkie, or cheering 
Lawrence. 

Let us now go up into his rooms at Somerset 
House, the night Fuseli dies at Lady Guil- 
ford's house, at Putney, listening for the wheels 
of Lawrence's carriage ; and let us turn over 
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his sketches. Sam Strowager is in tears ; 
Mrs. Fuseli is in the first agony of grief. 
Innumerable devils we shall find, and the 
great nightmare picture that first made his 
German genius for diablerie known. Here are 
sketches from Dante, Shakspere, Milton, Gray, 
red-veined anatomical drawings, skeletons in 
every attitude — all that he did from his flame- 
coloured silk and green salad days to the time 
he left for Putney to die, in extreme old age. 
There is his first sketch of his first picture, 
^^ Joseph interpreting the Dream," that he sold 
to Johnson the bookseller. There specially, as I 
have said, is ^^ The Nightmare," that started from 
the stable in his brain, and ran all over England, 
for the poor hire of twenty guineas. We see, too, 
the ^^ (Edipus and his Daughters ; " there are his 
contributions to the Shakspere Gallery of Al- 
derman Boydell ; and, next these, comes his 
** Theodore and Honorio," that Cipriani was 
to have designed for Walpole ; there are " Dido " 
and " Francesca," and the Milton Gallery, with 
the terrible "Lazar House;" and the "Night 
Hag," which his biographer, Mr. Knowles, 
bought; his "Hercules threatening Pluto;" his 
YOL. I. L 
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<< Death of Cardinal Beaufort/' the subject 
Reynolds caricatured; the ^^ Descent of Odio," 
^^Thor killing the Serpent/' drawings from the 
old dramatists, gayer than decent, and even 
the studies for his twelve last pictures. 

In this house, now so blank and silent — for 
even the students, hushed by respect, are to- 
night scarcely audible — ^let us review some of 
these wild man's fancies. Here I find an en* 
graving by Simon (Raphael Smith and Moses 
Houghton were his usual transcribers). It re- 
presents TUania caressing the down with the 
ass's head, while small elves and ^omes sport and 
caper around, some doing mock homage, others 
intent on the various duties and amusements 
of tiie little fairy worid. It seems to me full 
of faults and eccentricities. There is more 
fancy than imagination about this leaf-framed 
dream. Bottom is a flayed Hercules^ swollen 
with muscles; and the attendant, JPucky is a 
miniature Atlas, or a stumpy gladiator. There 
is an organic tendency in this man (Fuseli) to 
swell out and exaggerate truths, because he 
thinks exaggerated muscles make his work re- 
semble Michael Angelo's ; but fat is not strength^ 
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nor ifl wadding muscle. We allow that the 71* 
tania is, in some degree, an actress beauty, and 
that one may tolerate the fancies of bridling 
the philosopher, and of placing a tributary fairy, 
muscular as a dwarf Samson, on the broad plain 
of the Athenian's hand; but no compassionate 
tolerator will allow us to forgiye the wild fancy 
tibat, forgetful of all permanent truth and keep- 
ing, puts on the tiny head of one fairy a gipsy 
hat, and oo another the sash and short-waisted 
dress of the artist's own times. It might be a 
pretty vehicle for compliment to Mary Wol- 
stonecraft or Angelica Sjiuffman, but the ana- 
chronism is an indelible blot in the artist's pic- 
tures. It throws an ephemeral air over the 
whole, and leads us away from the Athenian 
wood and Pea-6fo»«<wn, Mustardy Cobweb^ ^ Co. 
to Siddons's soirees and Lawrence's drawing- 
rooms. No force of imagination can render a 
fairy with a Polish hat, or a goblin with a 
Scotch bag-^pe, congruous with Shakspere's 
dainty visions. We might pardon the tubular 
powdered curis and the mannered statuesque face 
of Titaniay in the scene where Bottom re- 
sumes his shape; we pass by the bound of. 

l2 
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the fierjr breathing nightmare, and — consider- 
ing the poet's ancestral entomological predilec- 
tions—even the moth-headed spirit and the fairy 
spectre emerging from the chrysalis ; but we can- 
not forgive these unceasing laches^ this reckless 
intrusion of all the chance faces Fuseli had beheld, 
perhaps the night before, at the evening party, 
or on the stage. Surely Art is ephemeral enough, 
without clothing it in the momentary caprices of 
local fashion. Despising all restraint of common 
sense, Fuseli, too, was behind even his age in atten- 
tion to the proprieties of costume^ and that antiqua- 
rian detail that gives the vraisemblable to a picture. 
Like Westall, Opie, Tresham, Sinirke, Hamilton, 
and Northcote, with whom he worked on the 
Boydell Shakspere, he clothes all his characters 
in one duU^ unreal, impossible stage dress, con- 
ventional and ill devised, which he makes to fit, 
now Eomeo, now Lear. His brawny,* gesticu- 
lating monsters of heroes wear tight B!>man 
armour of solid plate-steel, through which, with 
childish affectation, he makes the muscles display 
themselves, as if the steel were silk, in defiance 
not merely of sense, but of truth. If Opie is 
often coarse, Westall spindly, Northcote man- 
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nered, Smirke buffoonish, and Tresham weak, 
Fuseli is always strained and blustering, and 
stands on tip-toe, to make himself tall. His 
rapiers are all two-handed swords, and his heroes 
are all drunken prize-fighters. His drapery is 
always swollen with March wind, and if he striyes 
for simplicity, it generally turns into mere dull 
baldness. He has no fun at all about him, and his 
Falstaff is a mere living feather bed. His Macbeth 
he clothes in old knee-breeches, and only shows he 
is Scotch by putting thistles near his feet. His 
foreground is simply furnished with a skull, with 
spear shaft run through it, and«a' sweltering toad ; 
his witches are mere stage supernumeraries. His 
Qenry the Fifth wears a sham Elizabethan dress; 
his Cordelia is ugly ; and his Ghost of Hamlet is 
a most material and muscular ghost, with flaming 
moustajchios, twice the possible length, pointing 
out oP^'the picture, with a mace shaped like a 
port-crayon ; and as for the Prince of Denmark, 
he looks like a delirious acrobat. With all the 
vanity of little men, Fuseli is ever trying to 
appear taller than he is. The Swiss wears the 
very highest-heeled boots, yet after all does not 
reach up to Michael Angelo's knee. Yet it 
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Bhowed either a laudable ambition, or a gigantic 
vanity, to attempt, so perpetnally as Fuseli did, 
to illustrate the sublimeet subjects of Dante^ 
Shakspere, and Milton. Occasionallj — ^at least, 
as in ^^ Sin pursuing Death" — ^he seems to rise to 
something like Buonarotti's grandeur; but then 
the subject was found him, though not the forms. 
Here, in these portfolios, are his Miltonic and 
Shaksperean subjects mixed together — and they 
certainly, with all their defects, show a wide range 
of thought. It was no common man that chose 
such scenes as ^'The Gryphon pursuing the 
Arimaspian," "Bridging Chaos," **The Dream 
of Eve," " The Lapland Witches' Or^es," "Satan 
summoning his Legions," "The Birth of Sin„" 
"The Expulsion from Eden," no feeble mind that 
filled each canvas with fine forms and learned anat- 
omy. A vivacious intellect, and a broad strong 
inteUect, had Fnseli; but his impetuous March- 
wind violence of temperament prevented him ever 
becoming really great. He was violently laborious, 
but never patient. He never drew from the life, 
and therefore soon became pedantic and unreal. 
Like his fiery ancestor, the battle-paiifter (teny). 
Charles L), he seldom finished a picture; and 
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frequently used his completed works to paint 
fresh conceptions npon. He painted alternately 
with either hand* But Fuseli not only turned 
his back on nature, but disregarded all the charms 
of colour, to which we English are so specially 
sensitive, and to which he remained contempt- 
uously indifferent. ^^ There," he used to say, 
sweeping on a mixture of half his dirty palette, 
" is not that vary laike Teesheant** 

Fuseli's writing, though nervous and pic- 
turesque, was like his painting, strained and bom- 
bastic. It was in his lecture-desk at Somerset 
House that he poured forth all the vehemence of 
his nature, denouncing Correggio*s seraglio 
beauties^ Guido's actresses, and Parmegiano's 
coquettes; it was there he denounced the ema- 
ciated dryness of Albert Durer, and the bloated 
corpulence of Goltzius. I can fancy the son *of 
the Swiss March-wind stamping his foot, and 
shouting out to the glowing lads — 

" The male forms of Bubens are the brawny 
pulp of slaughtermen, his females are hillocks of 
roses; overwhelmed muscles, dislocated bones, 
and distorted joints are swept along in a gulph 
of colours, as herbage, trees, and shrubs are 
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whirled, toraed, or absorbed by yemal inundation." 
The bombast of cumbrous and misused epithets 
marks all that Fuseli ever wrote, valuable as it is. 
In this way, too, he talked with Armstrong and 
Bonnycastle, at Carrick Moore's table, or at that of 
Mr. Lock, where he used to meet Dr. (<^ Zeluco") 
Moore and Sir Joshua Reynolds; at Mr. Roscoe's, 
or at Lord Orford's, where he met everybody — 
that is, every fashionable somebody. In such a 
way he spoke to Dr. Johnson and Sterne, Home 
Tooke, Tom Paine, Macklin, Smollett, Falconer 
(^^ Shipwreck"), or any of those London lions this 
great talker was accustomed to meet; when he 
flirted with Miss Moser, or parried Mary Wol- 
stonecraft's insidious Platonisms. So he spoke to 
the students, when they presented him with a 
silver vase designed by Flaxman. By them^ 
with all his rough wit^ and scoldings, and sarcasm, 
he was liked; even when he would call for another 
figure for Mr. Medland to break ; when he told 
another student, indulging in ill-timed gymnastics^ 
to go to Sadler's Wells and learn leaping; or, 
memorably, when he burst in fire-fury into the 
life school, where two students were fighting, and 
burst out in broken English with— 
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^^It is yaiy true that Torreegeano broke 
Michael Angelo's nose; but it is also yarj 
true that there are no Torreegeanos and 
no Michael Angelos herej I guess." 

Thej liked, yet dreaded Fuseli, to come and 
draw ropj lines, or cat nail marks through 
ill-drawn but highly-finished and useless draw- 
ings. They delighted to see him pretend to 
get his umbrella, and button up, to go and 
look at a landscape by Constable; or to hear 
how he ran to the door, to let Opie and 
Northcote in, just after they had voted 
against him in the Academy, pretending to 
be afraid people would say there was a bum- 
bailiff and a little Jew broker come to sell up 
the ghost-painter; or hov^ he told a man who 
hoped he did not intrude, that he intruded now, 
and if he came to-morrow he would intrude 
again. They liked to see him rearing moths, 
and painting them out of place, as large as 
life, in his Miltonic pictures. They liked even 
his figures with the metal faces and ropy arms. 

On an April day — ^a day weeping through its 
golden veil — Fuseli, cold and dead, lay in state in 
a room in Somerset House; his ^^Lazar House'' 
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and ^^ Bridging of Chaos" hang near the 
coffin. He waa buried in St. PauTs, between 
Beynolds and Opie; Lawrence, Beechey, Bein- 
gale, Chalon, Jones, and Midreadj — those now- 
dead, and those still living — ^followed the wild 
little hectoring Swiss man to his stately 
grave. It seems almost difficult to imagine 
Death ever quenching that keen eye, and 
humbling that impetuous mind ; yet Death 
came and whispered him away from the lec- 
ture-room and from the easel, and he fol- 
lowed the summoner gently as a child into 
the silent and the unknovm land. It will be for 
future ages, looking over the long roll of 
fame, cancelling ^unjustly conferred titles, to 
decide which of the aspirants for fame men- 
tioned in the following quotation from his writ- 
ings Fuseli really should be classed amongst : — 
"Some enter the gates of Art with golden 
keys, and take their seats with dignity among 
the demi-gods of fame; some burst the 
door, and leap into a niche with savage 
power ; and thousands consume their time in 
clinking useless keys, and aiming feeble 
pushes against the inexorable doors." 
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Might there not be a fourth class, says a 
Yoice from the outer darkness of oblivion — 
men who, quickly driven from their imper- 
fectly conquered thrones, are turned by the 
relentless angel of the golden trumpet out and 
back among the bUnd and nameless crowd who 
grope for ever, but cannot find the entrance 
to the Lost Grate? 
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CHAPTER Vn, 

BABBT IN THE ADELPHI. 

I AM bound to the Adelphi — to one of the 
range of river-side buildings reared bj four 
Scotch brothers of the name of Adam, whom 
that stupidly dull royal favourite, the Earl of 
Bute, patronized. I am bound to the 
Adelphiy so called from the lucky Scotch 
Gemini, or rather Trimini, who built Lans- 
downe House, in Berkeley Square, and fur- 
nished Houses for Garrick and Topham 
Beauclerc to live Id — and die in, too, which 
is more. It is a room of the New Society 
of Arts, where all the cognoscenti meet, and 
where Dr. Johnson sometimes lumbers in: 
Barry, the Irish painter, the dogged, the 
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yiolent, is there now (August, 1777) — ^little 
** Jem " — upon his scaffold, working away, 
with heavy pound brushes, at Greek warrior 
and fiddling Orpheus — working with feverish 
and angrjr zeal; for thb man is ^^ever 
angryP 

But, before I open the door, and go in to 
pay my respects to this fervid genius — ^this 
terrible Achilles at the gates of the Academy, 
let me have my chat about the Adelphi new 
buildings, and what preceded them before old 
harlequin Time struck them into new changes. 
My Scotch brothers had found the river- 
shore — once the site of Durham House and 
its waving episcopal gardens — a corrupt mass 
of coal-sheds and lay stalls, resting on a 
swamp of black, port-wine coloured mud; 
where mud-larks waded in purgatorial sloughs 
for the flotsom and jetsom of the sewers, 
where sin and filth crouched and herded in 
the darkness. Yet here, on the banks of 
this sable river — then untarnished silver, as 
if fresh from the mould — ^in the fourteenth 
century, a mitred bishop used to sit and 
read his illuminated gospel, glancing now 
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and then firom the bright page to obeerre the 
doud-shadowB passing over Queenhithe, or the 
fishermen below his Yondow struggling with 
the salmon, while their nets were ftdl of 
splashing silver, and men in hoods watched 
them as they drew them in. Here once 
lay Prince Hany of Monmouth, at this 
<' bishop's inn," in sumptuous cloth-of-gold 
bed, no doubt, sometime about the feast of 
Septem Fratrum^ in the 12th Henry IV. ; feast- 
ing, too, in the marble-pillared hall, stately and 
high, about where now the Limdon pariahs 
crouch and sleep, when even the straw-yard 
and the penny lodging shut their noisome 
doors upon their wretchedness. Then Henry 
Vni. had it, and lodged the French ambas- 
sador here in much splendour and bloody 
Mary restored it to the bishop, who had been 
driven into Thames Street. Before this, the 
lady Elizabeth lived in it; and when the long- 
persecuted Queen came to the throne, she gave 
it to Balei^, who sported his bravery here and 
poetized, and philosophised, and looked sour, 
and smoked, and ate potato-roots sliced with 
sugar, and talked of America^ and often (in 
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hifi 60,0002. dress o£ jewelled satin), mounted the 
stairs to his pleasant study in a little turret 
overlooking the crystal Thames. Then, when 
anoth^ king arose ^^ who knew not Joseph,** this 
great house was plucked roughly from the gold- 
dreamer s hands — ^but never given again to a 
bishop. The Dord Keeper Coventry died here, 
in the rooms so consecrated (as all old houses 
are) by memories ; and then the bad Earl of Pem- 
broke, whom Clarendon denounces, had it, and 
a new palace, never begun, was projected by a 
pupil of Inigo Jones. Then another Earl of 
Pembroke, more practical, built a sloping river- 
street row, amcmg the bishop's ruined stables, all 
in a tangle of dirt, misery, degradation, and 
mire. It remained till the Adelphi arose and 
arched over the slope, shut out the black 
but useful whanres, built a subtemmean way, 
where drawling coal-waggons still emerge from 
the river side to the Strand, and built terraces 
and streets, which they called after their own 
names. 

Not that Barry^ the son of the unsuccessful 
Cork builder, probably knew or thought about 
this. He is up on his scaffold — ^Temper, his 
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evil genius, up with him — thinking of the 
Greeks, and just beginning his six pictures of 
the ^' History of Civilization/' He means to be 
three years only at this noble, gratuitous work, 
but he will really be (if we poor men could 
read the future) six years, and they will go 
well-nigh to break his heart. You hear that 
jingle in his pocket, when he plunges down at 
his paint-box for fresh burnt sienna? — ^that is 
sixteen shillings — all the money the poor fellow 
has in the world. Dirty, patched coat, frowzy 
hair, buckleless shoes. No gold-laced hat now, 
as when he met Nollekens in Rome, or stopped 
to see the wretched monks daub over, and 
finally destroy, Leonardo's " Last Supper." He 
has, to tell the truth, a good deal of the grime 
and cobweb of that miserable lodging of his in 
Castle Street about him. He never smiles, he 
is reckless, dogged, and at bay; he works with 
clenched teeth — ^you would think he hated the 
coloured creatures he is creating; he is dread- 
fully in earnest, and snaps and bites at every 
one; he hates courtly Beynolds, and despises 
portrait-painting; he snubs even Burke, his 
kind, early patron, because his pride is hurt 
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by feeling the weight of the obligation. He 
came here at daylight from his dreary soli- 
tude of broken ¥dndows and ventilating roof 
to this lofty room, where there is pure light 
and air. He has been up half the night in 
his old carpenter^s shop, arranging his old 
sketches and dusty printing-presses, amid cob- 
webs thick as flannel, engraving at the head 
of Lord Chatham, or Job, or King Lear, or 
copying the birth of Venus, or some drawing 
for Lord Aldborough, or one of the customers 
that Nollekens gets him. It is these things 
give him bread and cheese, and literally keep 
'^ the pot a-boiling." He is the Quixote of high 
Art (so called because it is always hung high 
at the Academy); there was no grave-gulf so 
deep but this Irish Curtius was ready to leap 
into it. 

Now, if you want to know how this Adelphi 
business began, I will tell you briefly. The 
Academy, full of Italian influence, had deter- 
mined to inaugurate their starting, and also 
to show their powers, by some great national 
work, which, if it had not mind in it, should 
at least have size, which in most places does 

VOL. I. M 
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quite as well. The dome of St. Paul's was to 
be decorated with twenty-feet square pictures; 
but the London bishop was stiff-necked and Pro- 
testant — he refused his consent, and the project 
fell to the ground. The Academy volunteered, and 
was refused ; the Society of Arts, then wishing 
craftily to avail itself of this now wasting enthu- 
siasm for pre-historic art, offered the Academy its 
rooms in the Adelphi for adornment; the Academy 
sulked and rejected the offer — ^it had been willing, 
it was refused; now others were willing, they 
refused — ^resembling the old proverb of lovers — 

'^ He who would not when he may, 
When he will shall have Nay." 

Barry, our little pock-marked savage friend 
on the scaffold up there, had watched both 
these negotiations with intense eagerness. He 
had been ready to rush at St. Paul's, and 
scale the dome. He was also ready first of 
the Academicians to knock at the door in John 
Street. He at once came forward and offered 
to do what the Academy had wished to do 
for the dome, but refused to do for the inner 
chamber. He railed at landscape and portrait 
painters : both were without mind, and rendered 
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English Art despised over the world. Hewoaldyin** 
dicate his country — ^he, James Barrj, the quondam 
sailor-boy 1 — ^Irish Barry, the stubborn enthusiast 1 

Money he despised ; but still he had stipula- 
tions to make. He must be left entirely and un- 
controlled to his own judgment; he must have 
free admission at all hours ; and his models and 
colours must be duly paid for. With much-as« 
tonished babble the Society accepted promptly 
his proposal; and there, as you see him^ he is 
working like a dragon. 

Bad temper is Barry's demon. Poor, 
wrong-headed Barry I what frets, and galling 
vexations and angers, run riot in your brain I 
Pride and sour temper stare at your elbows, 
from whence your good genius has long since 
fled. If you go on thus, it must come some 
day to the dreadful razor-gash that cures 
the heaviest care, or, worse still, the dark 
cell littered with straw. Be wise. Forgive, 
as you would be forgiven. Remember that, 
after all, there are more serious things in life 
even than Art. 

Barry has a dozen different bugbears that 
haunt him in this Adelphi room — that mop 

m2 
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And mow at hun behind the canyaa — ^that 8po3 
his brashes — ^that mix his colours — ^that pat 
on the faces of old dilettanti^ with bent knees^ 
and hands over their eyes, and try to drive 
him mad. One is the Protestant bugbear, for 
Barry is a bigoted Boman Catholic. How he 
bursts out and rails at this monster of his 
imagination. How he flings empty paint* 
bladders at it^ and stabs at it Mrith thrusts of 
his palette-knife, and blows of his maul-stick! 
He swears out his arguments at it alone, so 
that quiet Jonas Hanway, and other mild 
visitors, coming in suddenly, must think him 
a Stylites possessed. "Negative and self- 
'Satisfied religion," he cries, " roots out im»- 
gination I — cold Religion is the grave of Art, 
of genius, and sensibility, crushing all our 
finer and more spiritual part — regulating the 
outward man by a torpid, inanimate composure, 
gravity, and indifference!" This lean imp in 
sordid black, with eyes turned up, and hands 
crossed where its heart ought to be, was Barry's 
Protestant bugbear — ^the one he used to draw 
his Quixotic two-handed sword and aim such 
special, dreadful blows at. 
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In the next comer, behind that pile of sketdies 
of naked figure^ lurks his diHetante bugbear — 
the miserable foppiah creature, with the glass 
always up to his eye, or a roll of paper arranged 
like a telescope. It talks of ^^ the air of Guide, 
the grace of the Crachy, and the Correggiosity 
of Correggio;" and did so when Sterne and 
Barry and Nollekens met in picture-galleries at 
Kome — the Borghese, for instance* It cries that 
Seynolds cannot draw ; that his colouring is blue 
and red ; that he steals what he has, and spoils 
what he steals; that Gainsborough's landscapes 
are mere nosegays ; and that West has no idea of 
•either drawing or real art Barry curses and 
lashes out at this particular demon — ^laughs at 
the sham old black pictures it buys, the Jine in- 
visible old pictures — roars at the bad copies of 
bad originals it purchases — the daubing copies of 
(two-hundred-year-old third-rate masters — the 
"first thoughts," the "duplicates," the "second 
thoughts, with alterations." 

Then, there.is his large Royal Academy demon 
— ^there, perched up behind him — imitating and 
knocking him as he paints Dr. Burney, in full- 
bottomed wig, teaching the sea-nymphs to swim I 
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Sometimes this creature wears the &ce of Bey- 
nolds, sometimes of Moser, sometimes of Cotes^ 
but always of an R JL. who hates high Greek Art. 
He loves to worry it by contemning Titian ; say- 
ing that Baphael has not much expression ; that 
Michael Angelo was too ostentatiously learned; 
that neither had anything in all their works so 
correctly beautiful as the Venus de Medici, so 
truly good as the bust of Alexander, so sublime 
as the Apollo. He worries this formal and con- 
yentional demon by declaring that at one fell 
swoop he should erase from the roll of true fame 
the names of Rubens, Rembrandt, Yandyck, and 
Teniers. As for the Academic pictures of lemon- 
peel, oysters, and their mere tricks of colour, he 
would away with them all at once to the great 
yawning dust-hole of oblivion I 

Sometimes, indeed, when our poor genius 
thinks of his sordid lodgings, with its cobweb 
hangings, dirt, and sordour — its rusty grate, 
its inch deep of dust — ^he fancies all the world 
against him, and demons of Protestantism and 
diUetante^iam grinning from every panel. It was 
in such a mood — enraged with Reynolds and the 
face painters, and Gainsborough and the landscape 
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painters, and eyerything and everybody — ^he re* 
Bolved to paint this room, as a proof and an ex- 
ample — ^be, with sixteen shillings in his pocket- 
to the fools and to the sordid ! 

He has many dreams in his head — the Pro- 
gress of Theology, to wit ; the Progress of the 
Mosaic Doctrines, for instance ; and the Coming 
of the Saviour, for example, — ^but the six pictures 
he is now at work on illustrate The Pbogbess OT 
Human Improvement. 

The first will be the story of Orpheus ; the se- 
cond, the Feast of Ceres ; the third, the Olym- 
pian Games; the fourth, the triumph of the 
Navigators (with a side compliment to the 
Thames) ; the fifth (rather wandering off to pa- 
rocial subjects), the sublime ceremony of the Dis- 
tribution of Prizes by the Society of Arts ; and 
after this, we go straight from John Street, AdeU 
phi, up to Elysium, where the sixth picture shows 
us the state of final retribution — ^that is to say, 
according to heathen mythology, from which 
Christianity, in several small respects^ is generally 
supposed to differ. 

Now, with all respect to high Art, and our iras- 
cible little Irish friend, Mr. Barry, in particular. 
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I must say (I hope he will not hear me) that this 
18 rather a strange, jumbled aUegoryl Human 
Progress, the Society of Arts, the Thames, and 
Elysium. What ingredients for an Art omelette t 
Let us look closer. 

First, Orpheus, a mythical legislator, philoso- 
pher, and poet, in a wild'country, improvising his 
laws, by help of his lyre, to Greek savages armed 
with clubs and clad in skins. To show that the 
people are as yet strong, yet foolish, we have in 
the background a woman milking a goat at the 
door of a hut, while a lion prepares to leap on her 
children ; two horses run down a tiger ; and a 
virgin is seen toiling along, carrying a dead fawn, 
to show that women among savages are mere 
beasts of burden. In the distance Ceres descends 
on the world ; and by the side of Orpheus are an 
egg, paper, a bound lamb, and materials for sacri- 
fice. Of course it will be no use to tell Barry 
that lions and tigers were never found in Greece ; 
that Orpheus never existed ; that civilization was 
gradual, and not sudden ; and that Orpheus, even 
if he did ever exist, never invented eggs or writ- 
ing-paper. 

The second picture is to show us that agricul-* 
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tare leads to legislature ; and we have an awk- 
ward classical dance of youths and maidens round 
a terminal milestone, or figure of Pan. Here is 
the patriarch, with his staff or walking-stick, and 
his wife the female patriarch ; there are peasants 
carousing amid rakes and ploughs and flowers, 
while Bacchus and Pan look on from the clouds 
at two oxen drawing com to the threshing-floor; 
then we have shown us a farm-house, with its 
economy, love, and marriage, and children, its 
rustic games, and applauding old men — ^in fact, a 
perfect Grecian opera tableau. 

Third jumble, come the Olympian Games ; why, 
I know not, any more than shooting at the popin- 
jay ; for Greek civilization was, after all, but a 
small part of the world's civilization; and of 
Greek civilization, and whatever benefit it may 
have done to Europe, the Olympian games were 
but a very small part. Here the Olympian 
judges are seated on a throne, bearing the like- 
nesses of Solon and Lycurgus, and adorned with 
trophies of Salamis, Marathon, and Thermopylse ; 
past them go the crowned victors, after them the 
people. Diagoras, the Bhodian, is borne round 
the stadium on the shoulders of his victorious 
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Bons. All ages of Grecian history are here conr 
fused together: there is Pindar leading the 
chorus ; Hiero of Syracuse in his chariot ; Peri- 
cles talks to Cimon ; Aristophanes laughs ; and 
Anazagoras and Euripides listen ; heroes, poets^ 
and sages are as thick as blackberries. 

The fourth scene opens in that main sewer 
called the Thames. There is here confusion of 
dress as well as of century. There is Drake and 
Raleigh in slashed doublet, with old Cabot and 
Captain Cook ; Mercury accompanies them with 
a tribe of nereids, carrying articles of manufac- 
ture, as if Jupiter were moving house ; while, to 
bring in Dr. Bumey, we have him cheering Drake 
and Cabot with itinerant music. Genius, indeed, 
but where is common sense T 

The fifth scene is a meeting of the Society of 
Arts, with male and female members — ponderous 
Johnson and our old patron Burke, nereids and 
full-bottomed wigs. Elysium and the Adelphi — 
what an imbroglio ! We end with Elysium, in 
forty-two feet of canvas. Mental culture conducts 
to piety and virtue, and piety and virtue lead 
through John Street, Adelphi, to Elysium. 
Thanks to Mr. Barry's guide-book, we know 
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Bomething about that wonderf al picture which the 
Grecian augels illuminate. There is Socrates 
button-holding Epaminondas, Cato, the elder 
Brutus, and Sir Thomas More^ whose head some- 
body has kindly sewn on again. There is an an- 
gel bringing Bramah's patent lock, Manco Capac, 
and Confucius to London ; there are Plato and 
Aristotle quarrelling about the turning ; there is 
an angel, Popham, lecturing on the solar system 
to Newton, Galileo, Copernicus, and Bacon; 
there is Thales, Descartes, Archimedes, Roger 
Bacon, and Bishop Grouthead sitting in a sort of 
post-office committee on the bishop's letter to 
Pope Innocent IV. 

Now, this is a great and astonishing work. No 
wonder Jonas Hanway, the hater of tea, will 
leave a guinea, instead of a shilling, for seeing it ; 
that the Prince of Wales gave Barry sittings; 
that Timothy Hollis left him lOOl. ; that Lord 
Bomney gave him one hundred guineas for a 
portrait from one of the six cartoons ; that he got 
200;. by engraving them, and 5001. clear by ex- 
hibiting them ; and that the great Dr. Johnson, 
who knew no more than a child about Art or 
Nature, and was abo half blind, spoke of- their 
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grasp of mind. No wonder that a great collector 
said the pictures were composed ^^ upon the true 
principles of the best paintings," which, however, 
was no proof they were original. As for Lord 
Aldborough, whose name has since become so 
celebrated, he outruns every body, and must 
have satisfied even Biurry's greed for praise ; the 
pictures were, he cried, " unequalled ; " they had 
^^ originality, colour, energy, grouping, invention, 
and execution; they combined all the qualities 
of Baphael, Titian, and Guido, as well as of aU 
the best of the Greek and Eoman schools." 

Nor was Barry himself displeased with them : 
parts wanted vigour, but he should touch them 
up ; meaning, with God*s blessing, to leave them 
as perfect as he could. Every day, as he pulls 
his bruised cocked-hat over his eyes, to trudge 
back to Castle Street and those dreary lodgings^ 
he thanks God that he never doubted ^^of the 
wisdom and eligibility of honestly and devoutly 
applying Art to social improvement ; " the enthu- 
siast thinks those six paintings perpetual sermons, 
and believes (between ourselves) that hints for 
the amelioration of Ireland could be got out of 
them. 
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Indeed^ this soured, iDJudiciouB man is a 
strange being, has lired a strange life, and will 
die a strange death. He lives alone, in that 
wretched den in Castle Street, where Burke 
supped with him, and where Southey visited him ; 
wrapped in a green baize coat, daubed with dirt 
and paint, there, surrounded by sketches, and his 
Pandora ever staring at him, he sits swearing at 
^ the man in Leicester Fields," looking like the 
miser Elwes. He wears a ragged scarecrow wig^ 
with a fringe of his own stiff gray hair peering 
from under it. His house is never cleaned ; he 
has no servants, this London Timon ; no sheet to 
sleep on, no curtain to his bed, but a nailed-up 
blanket. He will go on till he is taken ill, and 
lies without food, groaning alone; till his mis* 
anthropic heart softens, and he has to crawl out, 
wrapped in a blanket, and lay himself down, 
with a paper in his hand, asking the next passer- 
by to put him in a chair, and have him carried to 
Mr. Carlisle, the doctor's, in Soho Square. And 
after that fright he will get more rational^ and 
leave off his scarecrow wig, and sometimes creep 
into society; but still he will never leave his 
den till he be seized with fever at his St. Mar- 
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tin's Lane eating-house, and oordials are given 
him, and he he removed to kind Mr. Bonomrs, 
hecause the warring boys had plugged the key- 
hole of his door with dirt and stones^ and the den 
cannot be opened ; and then, poor angry enthu- 
siast, he will die in the clean, soothing bed, 
quietly; and he will lie in state, in this very John 
Street room, the six pictures looking down on him 
thoughtfully — Dr, Bumey, the Sea Nymphs, 
Orpheus, and Dr. Johnson, and Drake, and 
Captain Cook, and all. The Academy hated him, 
and shamefully stayed away from his funeral. 
George IIL, always obtuse and stubborn, made 
no sign. The king of one idea liked smooth 
pictures, and men who could speak smooth 
things: Barry was neither smooth with tongue 
nor brush. 

Yet there were fine points in Barry, the 
wrong-headed and the controversial. Though 
the Society of Arts did act with disgraceful 
meanness and penuriousness, insulting him 
through insolent officials, refusing to get up 
a subscription for him to maintain him while 
he painted, stinting him in colours and in 
models, and, when it did grant him money. 
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delaying the payment; still, better late than 
never, it gave him a gold medal and three 
hundred guineas. His generous nature at once 
forgot all injuries, and he said magnanimously, 
^^ The general tenour of the society's conduct has 
been great, exemplary, and really worthy the best 
age of civilized society. The more I reflect, the 
more I feel my heart disposed to overflow with 
every acknowledgment and gratitude to God as 
the prime cause, and to the society as the happy 
instrument and means by which the occasion was 
provided of enabling me to make one effectual 
attempt in Art.'* 

How bravely, too, and with what ^^ honest 
pride/' he defended himself from '^ the thousand 
scoundrel interpretations of wrong-headedness, 
misanthropy, meanness, and avarice." He said 
no one by nature and education had more relish 
for social enjoyment than he ; but he declared he 
had no choice left but thus to live within his 
means, or to give up his great work ; and after all, 
he said, by God's help he should get on ; for it 
was no great hardship waiting on oneself, and that 
really a hole in the door would receive letters when 
he was abs'^ent. The series of pictures that we drew 
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of KeynoldB we maj (in plan) continue with 
Sarry, 

We see him at first, moody and abstracted, 
beating off Spike Island in the Cove of Cork in 
his father^s trading yessel. His father is swearing 
at him for a home-sick lubber, because he is 
drawing some figures of fishermen on the broad 
yellow sail now spread bravely to the wind : 
'^Bedad, it's always a-scribbling with chalk, is 
Jem," the sailors say ; it is just the same at home 
there with the walls, here with the sails; "he'U 
never make a tar." 

Second. We find him a newly-conrerted Ca- 
tholic, rigid, ambitious, and ascetic, wondered at 
by his schoolfellows, sitting up all nigtit, with 
candles bought from his pocket-money, to read 
and draw. 

Third. He is a rough, poor-clad country lad of 
nineteen, wandering unnoticed about the exhibi- 
tion of the Dublin Society of Arts. The picture 
that every one looks at is " The conversion of the 
King of Cashel by St. Patrick" — the moment 
chosen is when the saint, unconsciously, has struck 
his iron-shod crozier through the foot of the royal 
convert, who bears it without a sigh. The unknown 
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artist's name is asked ; a Cork boy comes forward, 
and claims the honours. No one believes him ; 
half frightened, half delighted, he hurries from 
the room sobbing, the hot, passionate tears 
running down his cheeks. The great Mr. Burke 
then follows him, to comfort the yoimg genius, 
and claim his friendship. 

Fourth. Barry is at Dublin, drunk with suc- 
cess, and is beguiled to tavern debauches that he 
repents of: headlong he tosses into the dark 
Liffey his purse that had tempted him, and runs 
home to study. The one ambition swallows up 
in him all other passions, as Aaron's rod did the 
snaky rods of the other magicians. 

Fifth. Barry, going to Rome, visits by the way 
a Neapolitan town. We see him there : he is sur- 
rounded by a cluster of peasant girls near a way- 
side fountain; he is loosing the hair of the 
prettiest of them, and tying it up again, declaring 
that it exactly resembles the head-dress of one of 
the Muses. And then he is in the Refettorio, at 
Milan, expostulating with an Irish friar about the 
repainting of Leonardo's ^^ Last Supper," which 
is ahready half completed. 

On the Adelphi scaffold, talking of Greeks all 

YOL. I. N 
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day, we have seen him. Now we must follow 
him again to his Castle Street den* The great Mr. 
Burke has come to supper; the fire bums clear 
and cheerilj in the dirty grate, the steak is 
bubbling and hissing, Barry covers the greasy 
table with a clean doth. The steak, as Barry 
promises, came from the most classic market in 
London — Oxford market — and promises to be 
hot and tender. The great man smiling, fold- 
ing down his spotless ruffles, and hanging 
carefully up his gold-laced hat, begins to turn the 
steak with the tongs Barry thrusts into his hands^ 
while he runs for the beer. The great statesman 
is hot and busy as Barry returns, depressed in 
face. ^^Why, my dear friend, the wind has 
carried away the foaming top as I crossed Titch- 
field Street — the head is gone, Mr. Burke." 
" Never mind, Mr. Bwrry," says Burke, ^* I have 
been making myself usefrd, as you told me ; and 
the steak has sufiered no harm at my hands, if 
the butcher did his duty, and the ox his." Burke 
is a second King Alfred in the neatherd's hut. 

Let us consider what Barry did for Art — ^Ifear 
little beyond elevating the national Art-standard. 
Barry went to Italy, after some provincial success^ 
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having had no real severe Art-education, at the 
age of twenty-four. He went at a ripe age for 
observation and improvement, enriched with his 
kind patron Burke's advice, and aided by his 
money. He spent six long years of patient study 
in Italy ; the result of which was that he set up 
as his war-cry — ^* The Greek statues for perfect 
beauty of form, Titian for colour, and the Caradci 
for manner and execution." Eaphael and Michael 
Angelo he rather put on one side ; for he was 
one of those fervid spirits who are not content 
with merely printing their creed in gilt letters on 
a board, to stare and yawn at, but must, for* 
sooth, tattoo it all over the naked flesh of their 
opponents. 

Let us now, then, examine, letter by letter, 
this creed, as propounded by the poor Irish ship- 
master's son, when he was Professor of Painting to 
the Royal Academy, from 1782 to the time of his 
shameful, unfeeling, and illegal expulsion from the 
Academy, after six lectures, in 1 799. Barry, remem- 
ber, succeeded Penny, and was displaced by Fuseli. 

These lectures, now (so goes the whirligig of 
Time's revenges) given as prizes to Academic stu- 
dents, are full of rugged fervour and abrupt tran- 

n2 
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ntions, paradoxes and violent abuse ; everything 
is " disgasting/' if not glaring white, of the jet- 
test black. Barry's mind had no medium ; it had 
no more semitones than a boatswain's whistle. 
The lectures are original and daring, free and bold, 
full of learning — often in the notes running to 
undigested pedantry. They are, as mere writing, 
utterly wanting in method, full of fretful episodes, 
and were so personal that Reynolds, who was 
compelled to attend as President, used to take 
his ear-trumpet from his ear and pretend to go to 
sleep, saying bitterly, in his defence, that he only 
fell asleep when Mr. Barry (whom he hated) 
grew personal. Barry would have revolutionized 
Art if he could^ but, as it happened, finding the 
volcano did not follow his theories, and stop 
when he predicted, like Empedocles he threw him- 
self in, and perished a victim to the volcano 
which his theories could not control. He talked 
sometimes as a critic — not very reliably — as 
if Raphael and Michael Angelo (love and power) 
had been surpassed by such poor, dull eclec- 
tics as Parmegiano or Domenichino. He '^ riled" 
the portrait painters by railing at their miser- 
able, unambitious cupidity; the sculptors, by 
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denonnciog all^orical monuments; and the 
arcliitects^ by inveighing against '^the dull| dis- 
gusting monotony of light'' in modem buildings* 
I only wonder he was not stabbed, like Cassar, at 
the base of one of the Academy statues. No one 
there cared for the sinmbering Gothic, or the B. A.'s 
would have burst with rage to hear its solemnity 
praised, but its '^ barbarous, defective particulars ^ 
pedagogically and angrily condemned. Bad Tsm* 
FEB — ^Temper was the fiend that drove Barry 
into a grave where Misery and Poverty were the 
chief mourners. 

The fact was, Fobm was Barry's idol, and he 
had better have been a sculptor, for he could not 
colour, and his drawing was feeble: his rough, 
violent mind had no conception of feeling, grace, 
or religious sentiment. He would have despised 
Giotto's genius of instinct. The ^^ young gentle- 
men" Barry addressed were dazzled with discus- 
sions about the rainbow, knowing all the time the 
man himself had no eye for colour. He praised 
that horrid Mengs, and astonished the lads by say- 
ing that Caracci's pictures, in ^^ general effect and 
economy of the mass of light and dark," were bet- 
ter than BaphaeTs. What did ^Hhe young gen- 
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tlemen " want with directions about fresco paint- 
ing ? Why, there had been no fresco painting 
for centuries in England, unless you call Yerrio's 
fiddling angels, on the staircase of Hampton 
Court, frescoes, or Hayman's works at Yauxhall. 
It was all too good for the brave boys, as Acade- 
mic lectures always are. What benefit could the 
boys derive from learning that Tintoret left be- 
hind him more indifferent pictures than any ar- 
tist that ever lived ; that Titian, in old age, grew 
visionary and careless ; that Yeronese had a vari- 
egated yet harmonious style ? Yet with all his 
side-winds of invective, tiis impetuous personality^ 
and his unbearable arrogance and violence, Barry^ 
in these lectures, is always honest, and generally 
judicious. He laments that Rubens did not unite 
his Yenetian system of colour to the classical and 
elegant drawing of the Caracci; and that the 
Caracci, instead of imitating Titian, should have 
taken Correggio as their model. He led England 
to its favorite ideal of colour, by declaring the 
Yenetian colour to be the highest, and in truth 
and science both perfect. Barry could not 
colour, but he loved colour, praised it, and urged, 
the "young gentlemen" to chase and win the 
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Byren, through all the windings of the colourman's 
shop. 



BARRY'S LECTURES AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

So much for Barry on colour. On design he 
went stark staring mad about pure form and 
naked figures ; the grand style, the ideal, qnd all 
his stock manias, which he thought the proper re- 
ceipt for high Art. Barry actually' did not in his 
heart like Raphael, because he draped so many of 
his figures, forgetting, as has been well observed 
by an editor of the enthusiast's lectures, that '^ a 
well-draped figure implies a thorough understand- 
ing of the nude." Raphael's draped " St Paul at 
Athens" is a more majestic figure than any Greek 
statue. Barry said the Dutchman painted tailors' 
lay-figures bundles of rags and furs, and were no 
draughtsmen at all. [Here Reynolds wincesy and 
lays down his ear-trumpet with a shrug ^ He said 
that there could be no drawing without a know- 
ledge of anatomy. [Reynolds nods again, visi- 
bly and ostentatUmsly a«fe«p— Babby frowns dag- 
gers at him, and shouts cm."] Greek statues^ he 
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said, present but few types, and are but a patch- 
work of fragments — ^therefore study general nsr 
ture in all its Tarieties, and form your abstract of 
the variety you want to create. [Here Beynolds 
revives.'] 

No one can find fault with Barry's judgment 
when he speaks of Michael Angelo's drawing 
as pre-eminent for '^truth, spirit, and science;" 
but one rather winces to hear him talk of 
BaphaePs design being more remarkable for 
harmony than energy, and of BaphaeFs being 
wanting in high beauty and elevated character. 
And yet even here, when roused to conscientious 
justice, Barry speaks wisely to the student 
about the antique statues: he points out their 
various faults, and warns the '^ young gentle- 
men" from stupid, indiscriminate admiration. 
The Antinous, he says, is hard and straight in 
body; the Apollo has something wrong about 
his ancles; the Belvedere Torso, however, he 
thinks unique for purity of conception and 
intelligence of design and composition. While 
Barry laments Watteau's affectation, Bubens's 
grossness, and Hogarth's want of drawing and 
perishahle subjectSj he goes at once to boldly 
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place the crown on Baphael's head, for ^^ divine 
warmth and expressive energy^ for linking to- 
gether, with solid^ manly judgment, a beautiful 
chain of well-reasoned and happily-variq^ inci- 
dents.** In allegory he warns the "young gen- 
tlemen" that only wise, ingenious, and feeling 
artists can use it ; and then they must find 
spectators equally gifted. 

Hitherto we have not found Barry's ideal 
and our own very much clash. He has been 
(we see) honest, fervent, personal, but tolerably 
right, though fighting rather an up-hill game, 
as far as income goes : but now we come to his 
follies about the Ideal. What he calls the 
ideal is general and' perfect nature ; death 
he contrasts with life^ which is individual, real, 
but, as he says, imperfect nature. There is an 
ideal in beauty, design, colour, and in every 
branch of Art, down even to drapery. It is a 
rejection of all '^ dead, uninteresting, impertinent 
circumstances." This ideal ^^ is the offspring of 
philosophy and the sister of poetry." Now, 
between ourselves, all this is wind, and means 
nothing. It was a belief of his day that a coat 
in a portrait with the buttons left out became 
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ideal — ^not left out, it became unideal ; if painted 
satin looked like patin it was Dutch and vulgar 
— if it looked merelj like drapery, it was full 
of Greek feeling, and was ideal to the last point. 
This was cant. A cabbage may be ideal when 
sprinkled with dewdrops, and turned to a 
golden globe in the blessed sunshine; a Dutch 
subject may be epical and ideal, and high Art 
and divine, if a Raphael treats it, and paints it 
on the bottom of a tub, and calls a village 
mother and child the Madonna delta Seggiola. 
High Art is the highest subject treated in the 
highest manner, therefore must be religious : 
Mr. Barry thought it was a group of Greek 
nude figures on a mile-long canvas. StiU, in 
spite of this delusion of his day, Barry had a 
grand conception of the mission of Art. He 
roused the '^ young gentlemen " as with a 
trumpet-voice, letting in now and then side- 
whiffs of the blighting east-wind of invective, 
which must have made every Academician pre- 
sent very red and very angry, and have made 
Reynolds nod and bob more than ever in his 
presidential chair. He did no good by his 
violence, and mistook his vitriolic temper for 
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the goadings of conscience — as so many of us 
do. Yet he was a fine, heroic, stubborn, honest 
spirit^ very disagreeable, and very much of the 
buU-dog— an ill-tempered, calf-biting buU-dog, 
too. He urged ^^ young gentlemen " to be 
better, and they would be better painters; to 
read more, and think more, and then they would 
see more. Pursue not Art, he cried, with 
meanness and servility. Bungling tailors are 
all very well if the stuff is good, but bungling 
artists men cannot away with. Generous 
ardour and unremitting labour must drive out 
inability and indolence. [Retnolds nods agaiuj 
hecariae he sees TOMS turning red.] Merely at- 
tending academy schools is of no use if no good 
use is made of study. Nothing was a greater 
bar to the advancement of Art than a mean, 
grovelling, and contracted disposition in the 
artist. [Reynolds bobs, and unknovm Ri- 
chards bites his lip — Babby smiles and goes 
on.] It did not matter whether it arose firom 
that man's political debasement in society, or 
his sordid and contemptible preference of pelf 
to glory. [Me. Cotes whispers to the Pre- 
61DENT, but he is Jirm a^leep^ Those who 
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have only a bad or contracted' ability for Art 
must ineTitably become bad and disingenaous 
men. [Babby coughs and looks round, Mb. 
MoSEB turns a deep carmine, and Mb. Yeo 
follows suit.'] Qaackeries, and every species 
of dishonest, unmanly artifice, must be con- 
tinually recurred to, to support such false, tem- 
porary reputation, and pull down competitors and 
rivals. [Cifbiani nods at Meteb, and Wale at 
CA.RLINI. Reynolds nods too, but not at anybody 
in particular,'] Such manoeuvres duped for a time, 
but only real worth was lasting. He hoped the 
young gentlemen, with a noble ambition, who 
strove for perfection, would look with a becoming 
scorn and contempt on the lazy wretchedness of 
of those who, unfaithful to their art, descended to 
the mean subterfuge of appearing what they were 
not. [Meyeb blue, and fat Wilton a deep port- 
wine purple — Reynolds still asleep,] Without 
the ideal, Art was a mere toy and mechanical bau- 
ble, useful to neither head nor heart — ^uninterest- 
ing to the wise, amusing only to the foolish, un- 
profitable to all, and hateful to the good. 

[Baeeb, Chambeblin, and Cifbiani take snuff 
and sneeze at this pause, thinking the storm past. 
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Setnolds awakesj rubs his eyes, JUs his bugle ear^ 
trumpet into his aperture, and assumes the air of a 
grave listener. He is right — it is over. The young 
gentlemen stop talking and cutting jokes, and begin 
to prick up their ears. Barbt is going to praise 
painting. He begins. Tyler and Richards look 
relieved, and begin to smile and rub their hands, and 
button up their coats for going. One looks for his 
stick, another brushes his gold-laced hat."] 

^^ Ours is an art, young gentlemen, which has 
for its true object the advancement of the inte- 
rests of mankind, by placing the cause of virtue 
and real heroism in its most forcible^ efficacious, 
and amiable light. Such an art does indeed re- 
quire all the elevation and dignity of soul and dis- 
position the young gentlemen can possibly bring 
to it. To produce great and noble sensations in 
others — ^to exalt their minds, and excite them to 
the pursuit of the honestum, the fit, the becoming, 
the heroic, and truly laudable part, whatever 
struggles and labour it may cost them, and how- 
ever powerfully opposed and surrounded by dan- 
gers and present obloquy — successfully to excite 
men to this, the students must begin with them- 
selves, and cultivate the man as well as the artist; 
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for be it ever remembered, young gentlemen, that 
though the head may conceive, and the hand exe- 
cute, yet it is the heart only which can infuse unc- 
tion, energy, and vigour into your work; the 
generous ardour that you will communicate to 
others will be always proportionate to the noble 
flame which exists in your own bosom." [Tre- 
mendous applause among the young gentlemen, at 
once extinguished hy a gesture of the President and 
the frowns of the amiable Academicians, who will 
to-night move for Barry's expulsion.'] * * 

Through all the contrasts and troublous changes 
of Barry's life — ^from the time he lectured in state, 
as we have seen him, to six years after, when he 
was carried, a heap of dirty clothes, from the poor 
tavern where he had fainted to the beggars' house 
in Castle Street, where the boys were pelting mud 
at the windows — ^we still see the demon of Bad 
Temper dogging his steps. The Temper — its dan- 
gers : that is our moral of Barry's life. How far 
it verged on insanity, who may say t 

So at last, quiet, and cured of controversy, we 
leave his pale, hard- worn face, as it lies in state 
in those great blank picture-rooms in John Street, 
waiting for the long black train of coaches to bear 
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it to the great ideal^ historical tomb in St. Paul's 
Cathedral^ to be near his old rival^ Reynolds, an 
honour denied to Hogarth, a greater man — and 
Gainsborough, an equal. His funeral cost 2007., 
and was paid for by the first Shr Robert Peel, 
who gained, in reputation, by his generosity. 
Barry had starved for years on 60/., and had 
almost wanted bread. 

What a pity it is that people who were so libe- 
ral to Barry's undertaker, when Barry was dead, 
had not been more liberal to Barry's baker, when 
Bany was alive I 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

RETKOLDS AT HIS EASEL IN LEICESTEB SQUARE. 

On the fiur West side, the side of the city where 
the London sun sets, there is a house we want 
— ^it is Sir Joshua Keynolds's. Hogarth lives op- 
posite, at '^ The Golden Head/' on the East side. 
In a little street opening out of the South side, 
Sir Isaac Newton once lived — so that we are in a 
quarter of good memories ; and the bearded^ bit- 
ter refugees, and Wyld's Globe, and the singing 
caf<^s, and the exiles' newspaper-rooms and debat- 
ing clubs^ are not yet dreamed of. Besides, is 
there not the statue of George 11., on horseback^ 
in the centre of the square ; and a tree or two, 
and lots of cocked-hat promenaders — friends of 
Dr. Johnson, people who know Wilkes and Gib- 
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bony and Bishop Percy, and Burke, and Boswell ; 
md, to give the place a certain aroma of royalty, 
there, in the North-east comer, is Leicester 
House, where the Duke of Gloucester Kves now 
—May 25, 1766. 

Bemember, reader, we are invisible men, with 
noiseless velvet feet, and more than the usual 
complement of eyes and ears, so that we are pri- 
vileged, and, gliding through Sir Joshew-a's 
door-panel — not frightening the plump-legged 
footman with a knocks cannonade — we pass at 
once into the hall. If we choose to throw off our 
cloaks of darkness, and just call ^^ Tummus," we 
B^igfat get him to show us Sir " Joshew-a's" new 
exhibition gallery, or to kindly condescend to tell 
John to tell somebody to tell Sir Joshua's coach- 
man to throw open the folding coach-house doors, 
and allow us to see the great artist's new chariot, 
which has carved and gilt wheels (" I won't have 
one like an apothecary," the knight said to his 
sister), and " the Four Seasons " blooming, to the 
wonder of the link-boys and chairmen, on its 
costly panels. It is a trifle like the Lord Mayor's 
coach ; but Sir Joshewa does not think of that, 
though *' Tummus," if we were to sound him, may. 

VOL, I. 
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It is onlj half past nine of a May mornings and 
Sir Joshua never comes into his studio till ten ; 
so we are safe for a good half-hour, and can look 
about. I can hear his bland voice now at his 
chocolate, inside that door we pass. The good 
old bachelor, I know, rises at seven, and break- 
fasts at nine: he is at it now — jon heard that 
tap^ that was cutting off the top of an egg — a 
Devonshire egg, too — that came hj the coach this 
morning. 

Tread softly — ^this way. I feel like a burglar 
who has just taken the hats off their pegs in the 
hall, tied a handkerchief round the alarum-bell, 
put on list slippers^ and lit his wax candle. This 
way — gently : this is his study — an eight-cornered 
room, 20 feet long, 16 feet broad, and 15 feet 
high. 

There is but one window, and that is small and 
square, with a quiet, unfluctuating north light, 
coming, as the London artist's favourite light al- 
ways does, from Highgate ; the sill, on which is a 
slight deposit of snuff-like London dust, is nine feet 
from the ground — just, in fact, within one's reach. 
Gently, so that we are not heard. Turn round 
now, and observe, sideways to the light, on that 
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square platform covered with faded red cloth; 
the sitter's chair^ that moves ghbly on casters, 
and stands about a foot and a half high (I measure 
it, for the sake of accuracy, with a foot rule I 
always carry in my pocket) — ^yes, exactly a foot 
and a half, for I find the top of the red baize, now 
a little brown about the edges, touching the dark 
line that marks the third half foot on my ivory 
rule. Northcote is not yet Sir J.'s pupil, and 
will not be for some years ; but some other of his 
drapery painters have laid everything ready for the 
great man on the side-table already by the large 
straddling mahogany tripod easel, with its shifting 
rack, drawers for bottles and brushes, and ledge 
patiently subservient under the weight of Mrs. 
Hales's portrait — Mrs. General Hale, in the cha- 
racter of Euphrosyne; Euphrosyne being, in fact, 
a smiling, tripping portrait of the second daughter 
of Mr. Chaloner, a Yorkshire gentleman, and 
better known at dinners and routs as the sister of 
Anne, Countess of Harwood. The famous Mar- 
quis of Granby, immortal in the last century's 
tavern signs, flaming in scarlet and fine linen, 
leaning on a mortar, and quite indifferent to a 
lively little engagement in the background, is 

02 
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there, too, with his face turned, like that of a 
naughty boy, to the wall ; and next him, equally 
hidden, except to our keen eyes, is a half-length 
of Sir JeflSrey Amherst, who is some years hence 
to be heard of at China, much to our national ad- 
vantage. There is also the great square boxwood 
palette, with the long handle and oval hole for 
the Devonshire man's thumb — just as you may see 
it now in a certain London print-shop window; 
the inner circle of it is yellow and shining, the 
outer rim is a little darkened by the sticky lakes, 
and ochres, and ultramarines, that our experi- 
mentalist uses for his dangerous and too-often 
fugitive dead colouring. There, like a sheaf of 
arrows tossed in a bundle &om a giant archer^s 
quiver, are too the brushes of the great magician^ 
clean washed in cleansing turpentine by the chat- 
tering, mischievous pupils, ready for to-day's 
triumphs. The mahogany handles are eighteen 
inches long, for Sir Joshew-a paints broadly, and 
at a long distance from his model. He works 
standing, too, so that he may perpetually recede 
from and advance to his sitter, be it Granby's 
marquess or Clarence's duke. 

Up at seven, breakfast at nine, studio at ten. 
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think over attitudes and adaptations till eleven. 
Bitters till four, then dinner at five — nap ; evening 
to the world of sitters (and Monday evenings, the 
Club). This is Sir Joshua's day, surely as the 
sun rises ; ' unless he be off for a trip to Paris, or 
his beloved native Devonshire, Raleigh's country, 
and Herrick's. By his brushes lies that brown 
coflSn chest of a paint-box, locked, as it always is, 
for fear of some of our colouring experiments and 
discoveries oozing out through prying students, 
jealous visitors, or knavish servants, who have 
been known to tell secrets : not that " Tummus," 
a Devonshire man, or our negro servant, would do 
this, but still it is as well to be on the safe side, 
and only the rogues about us, if there are any, 
will be vexed at a precaution that baffles their 
curious eyes. 

What! can 1 believe my eyes I — ^no — yes — ^yes, 
it is Sir Joshewa's diary; the little double- 
columned book — one column for names, and one 
for memoranda, with the names of his sitters for 
this month, entered in his large, honest, good- 
natured sprawling hand. His prices, let me tell 
you, invisible fi^iend, as you are helping me to 
inventory the great man's studio, are just now — • 
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three-quarters, twentj-fiye guineas; half-lengths, 
one hundred guineas; whole lengths, two hundred 
guineas. Let us read the names for a few months 
of this year — 1766; we are sure to come upon 
some celebrity, or some one we know something 
about: — 

10. Mb. Alexander. 
10^. Mr. Blair. 

11. Lord Bruce. 

IJ. General Burgoyne. — Our unfortunate 
Americail friend, I suppose. He little thought of 
the Lidians here, though they do smear them- 
selves with just such vermiUion, General, as Sir 
Joshewa is now kneading on his palette, 

11. Sir Charles Bunbury. — Some relation 
to the ingenious caricaturist, I suppose. 

1. Lord Chief Justice Camden, holding 
Magna Charta. I know — a truly mental picture, 
full of pride of place, legal weight, and consti- 
tutional dignity. 

10. Mrs. Horton, afterwards a widow, after- 
wards Duchess of Cumberland, and therefore 
much tormented. 

HoRNECK, Miss Mary. — Ah I here is indeed an 
old friend. Why, this is Goldsmith's " Jessamy 
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Bride,*' — ^probably the first love of the mercurial 
poet, and who, when be lay in his coffin, sent for 
a lock of his hair : a charming portrait indeed. 

Take care — shut the book, for fear Sir Joshua 
should come bustling in suddenly. Thank heaven, 
it will not be till long hence — ^indeed, Monday, 
July, 1789 — that Sir Joshua, finding his eyes ob- 
scured by a growing disease, will stop working at 
Liady Beauchamp's portrait, will lay down his 
brush, sit for a moment in silent thought, and 
then, with a sigh, lay it down all but for ever. 
It seems as long a time to look back to that rude 
portrait drawn in ink on Sir Joshua's bed-room 
wall, at Plympton, or since he drew that window 
in perspective in his Latin exercise, at school, and 
his good old father wrote on it, in a little, neat, 
incisive hand, " Done by Joshua at school out of 
pure idleness." I observe, by-the-bye, looking 
back at last year, 1765, that Sir Joshua had one 
hundred and twenty sitters. 

I am afraid Sir Joshua, though a bachelor, is 
not very particular about his studio being kept 
neat; for I observe, evidently left from yesterday's 
campaign, a great ring of brown dust, which I be- 
lieve to be the famous Hardham's 37, the snuff from 
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37, Fleet Street, that Garrick uses and puffs. There 
it is, all round the easel, dropped in lavish sloven- 
liness — ^a trail of it marking the artist's walk 
between the easel and the throne. It is rather a 
weakness of Sir Joshua's, and, in fact, he some- 
times sets his wits and beauties sneezing, so that 
they lose their expression and spoil their attitudes. 
The six sitters of to-day will not like it. I know- 
he, Sir Joshewa, is so bland and courteous, they 
will not like to say anything, remembering the 
story at Blenheim, of how he refused to let the 
servant the duchess sent sweep up the snuff till 
he had finished painting, observing that his 
picture would suffer more injury by the dust than 
the carpet could possibly do with the snuff. 

Sir Joshua, who was up at seven, and has now 
gone out for a breezy walk round the park with his 
little niece, Offy Palmer, will soon be here. As 
ten strikes he is generally in his studio, opening 
his portfolio of Vandycks, or seeing if his last 
portrait is dry enough to paint on. Three 
minutes to ten — count it ; one, two, &c., sixty- 
one, two, &c., sixty — one, two — I hear the door 
open, the rattle of a tea-spoon, and Offy's merry 
laugh. Take care ! O yes ! — ^we are invisible, I 
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forgot. Here he comes : a man of middle size, 
full-fleshed, but not corpulent; blunt, kindly 
features, beaming spectacles; upper-lip deeply- 
scarred, from falling down a precipice when out 
riding in Minorca. His complexion is of that 
rosy floridness that healthy middle age^ even in 
London, sometimes wears ; his face is round ; his 
white wig bushy and bobbed; the veins on his 
full broad forehead are prominent ; his mouth is 
twitchy and sensitive ; his eyes keen and observ- 
ant. His face wears too a little of a deaf man's 
anxiety, and he carries the inevitable ear-trumpet, 
that acknowledgment of an infirmity that Johnson 
disliked so. Beynolds has still a great adversary 
in Bamsay — Allan Bamsay^s clever son. Eomney 
has not appeared above the horizon ; but there is 
rough Gainsborough, a dangerous rival in Pall 
Mall. Though not yet president, Sir Joshua — as 
we call him, though he is not yet knighted, and 
West is gaming all the attention of the Court, and 
hoping to establish an academy — blocks a quiet, 
courteous, sensible gentleman as need be : silent 
at his easel, but able to talk, well read, travelled, 
and schooled hy duels with old Johnson to some 
subtlety and accuracy of reasoning and conclusion. 
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Now, with bis spectacles, fiiU crayat, frilled shirt, 
deep-collared buttoned coat, lapelled waistcoat, 
and Michael Angelo watch-seal, he looks bom for 
rank, does the Deyonshire clergyman's son ; and 
if I wanted a special word to express at once the 
chief characteristics of Sir Joshua, I should choose 
the adjective " respectable" — ^for that, apart from 
his genius, is what he socially is. Barry is a raving 
Irish savage beside him ; Gainsborough a distem- 
pered clown; Wilson a red-nosed drunken boor; 
West but a Methodist churchwarden. We know he 
is parsimonious in his household, inclined to secret 
jealousy, cold, and disposed to be dictatorial; not 
an impulsive, warm-hearted man, but an agreeable- 
tempered, bland worshipper of the "respecta- 
bilities;" slow of invention; rather too free a 
borrower from the old portrait-painters, and, in 
everything but colour experiments, prudent, dis- 
cerning, and safe. No doubt answers may be 
found to these charges by men who like to think 
their heroes angels, and do not want the truth, or 
the hard instructive reality ; no doubt he helped 
Dr. Johnson to do good by alms ; no doubt he 
gave Gainsborough one hundred guineas for his 
" Girl and Pigs," when he asked only sixty ; no 
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doubt he once gave a starving artist 100/.; but 
he was a screw at home, and fidgeted his ser- 
vants about the candle-droppiugs and cheese- 
parings, when he had a snug 60,000Z. lying at his 
bank. We must remember, too, that many people 
thought themselves defrauded by the fading of 
some of Eeynolds's experimental pictures; and 
that his women, as Walpole, the clever chatterer, 
says, were thought unsuccessful, and his poor 
children too courtly and polished. This is what 
my invisible friend says, for he is one of those 
who like to see the true man painted, and not an 
impossible virtuous lay- figure; and he is going on 
till 1 threaten to throw off my invisible cloak, pull 
Reynolds by the coat-tail, and tell him all the 
scandal. 

Shut, then, your scandalous mouth, and gaze 
with admiration and hushed reverence on that 
chair which Barry will one day stand over, with 
generous tears in his eyes, when it will be given him 
by Reynolds's niece, the Marchioness of Thomond. 
That chair has held, or will hold, nearly every 
great man and beauty in Reynolds's half century: 
— antiquarian Percy, the indirect founder of 
modem poetry; Burke, the orator; Robertson, 
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the historian ; Warton, the poet ; Mansfield, the 
patriarchal judge ; Gibbon, the historian of the 
later Homan empire; the stupendous Johnson; 
the unfortunate Warren Hastings ; stupid Lord 
Anson, who went round the world, but never saw 
an inch into it; Goldsmith, the immortal, who 
dedicated " The Deserted Village'* to Reynolds ; 
Sterne, the humourist; Walpole, the memoir 
writer; Ferguson, the astronomer; Banks, the 
man of science ; and the brave Lords Heathfield 
and Ligonier. Unsuccessful as Reynolds was some- 
times in likenesses, we must remember that he has 
perpetuated greater men, and more of them, than 
either Vandyck, Titian, or Rembrandt — ^men great, 
I mean, in the intellectual, best, and wisest sense. 
This snuffy floor, too, I venerate it • much, 
though it is covered with a brown layer of Hard- 
man's 37, more than if it was that of a relic 
chapel — because here stood and sat the models of 
his ingenious pictures : here came that dreadful 
beggar-man, with a fortnight's beard, and traces 
of ardent coal-heaving in his face, grinning that 
dreadful grin which Goldsmith afterwards said 
reminded him of Dante's Ugolino, by the name of 
which sufferer the grinning coal-heaver^s portrait 
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was eventually christened by the would-be ima- 
ginative great man. 

Shall I now (as we are about it) throw off my 
dark cloak suddenly, and out and ask Sir Joshewa 
— or hadn't we better go down stairs and tease 
the old servant, Ralph Kirkman, for some stories 
of the great man's models? I think by these 
means we shall not merely gratify a very ex- 
cusable curiosity, but obtain some very usefiil 
clues as to the extent and facility, or otherwise, 
of this our artist's invention. Now this Puck, for 
instance, this inimitable little brown goblin, toss- 
ing up his frolicsome legs on the round top of a 
spongy mushroom — the picture that Walpole did 
not like, and that Alderman Boydell would have 
painted for his Shakspere Gallery — ^was it taken 
from a chubby beggar boy that Sir Joshua found 
sitting on the steps of this very house that we are in 
inLeicester Square?— or was it from thestray street 
boy who, afterwards becoming a brewer^s porter, 
was, singularly enough, years after when grown old, 
present at the sale-room when this very picture 
was put up to the hammer ? — or was it, which is 
more likely, painted at first from the stray boy, 
afterwards one |0f those sturdy champions in 
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quilted coat and leather armour, that you see 
riding luxuriouslj on Barclay's drays, and subse- 
quently repainted, at Boydell's request, on the 
mushroom as Puck, and finished from what do 
you think, invisible friend of mine? 

"Igiveitupl" 

Why, from a dead child, pale and flaccid, bor-* 
rowed from a hospital, and bandaged up in the 
position of the laughing goblin. Sir Joshua was 
full of these experiments ; for Mason tells us that 
just as he painted hungry " You-go-lean-0 " from 
a grinning coal-heaver or street beggar with a 
fortnight's beard on, so he painted some of his 
cherubs from a mirror suspended at angles above 
the heads of children sitters. His fancy and his- 
torical pictures were, in fact, merely portraits, 
and often originated by chance circumstances, for 
Sir Joshua's periwigged imagination was not a 
nimble-footed one, and was not always at hand 
when called for. His " Children in the Wood," 
for instance, arose from the fact of a beggar child, 
who was sitting to him for some other picture, fall- 
ing asleep, and looking so innocent and calm, that 
Sir Joshua instantly put a clean fresh canvas on 
his easel, and painted in the head; and then, as the 
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child turned in its sleep, he drew on the same can- 
vas another study of the same head. Some leaves, 
an orange-breasted Bobin, and some boughs were 
then added ; and the dish, so spiced and cooked, 
was henceforth known as ^ The Children in the 
Wood.'* This very child nearly came to a bad 
end, after being thus immortalized for one day ; 
the beggar-mother let it fall out of her arms from 
the raised throne, but luckily the child escaped 
unhurt. In his allegorical picture of Dr. Beattie^ 
Reynolds introduced a portrait of lean, wizen Vol- 
taire, and a fat man's back, that everybody would 
christen Hume's. Then let us not forget that 
chubby little giant, the boy Hercules, drawn from 
the son of a tenant of Burke's down at Beacons- 
field, where the rusticating artist saw him, robust 
and happy, rolling on the cottage floor. He grew 
up to be a farmer, and is, we believe, still living, 
though not able, like Puck, the brewer's man, to 
remember being carried a struggling youngster to 
the studio, where he knew, for the base conside- 
ration of lucre, he would have to lie stripped and 
shivering on the throne for a mortal hour. We 
will not stop, sneaking behind Sir Joshua in this 
disagreeable invisible way — both of us perpetually 
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afraid that in walking backwards from bis picture 
be will stumble against us — ^to discuss whetber Sir 
Josbua's Tbab was the celebrated Emily Bertie, 
or the no less unfortunate and beautiful Emily 
Coventry, who, accompanying a lover to the East 
Indies, died there ; nor will we delay or lose time 
this blessed May morning, wh^i we want to get 
out and see the young green on the May leaves, 
and the tender warmth wooing them to unfold, by 
stopping to describe how, opposite that mirror 
you see there, Dr. Beattie the poet once stood in 
his robes for five hours, while Sir Joshua painted 
him ; or how, by accidentally turning to look at 
the old masters that hang round the octagon 
room. Sir Joshua's sitters have often won a grace 
which has been instantly, with consummate skill, 
caught on the canvas. Here leering Sterne, with 
the crescent mouth, arch eyes, and bumping round 
forehead, sat with one finger on his brow ; here 
Mrs. Siddons gazed, as if listening to a voice from 
heaven, or mimicked the Pythoness on her throne. 
This, toOj let us remember, is the room where 
Sir Joshua sometimes said sharp things to imper- 
tinent sitters, who presumed on the vulgar accident 
of wealth. Here he said to Sir Timothy Tunbel- 
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Ij, who complained that the pattern of his lace 
ruffles was not enough made out, '^ That is my 
manner, sir — that is my manner; " and to Lady 
Goldsack, who was very fond of displaying her 
long glove-stretcher hands, ^' Madam, I commonly 
paint my hands from my servants." 

Now let us go visit the inner room^ where Eey- 
nolds's pupils work. Northcote is not there yet, 
but there is either Humphrey copying, Zoffany 
chatting, or Gill, the Bath pastrycook's son, finish- 
ing some drapery in the broad historical way. 
There are casts in the room, and hosts of unpaid 
for and rejected portraits, for Sir Joshua was not 
always lucky in his likenesses ; and here are some 
of the old masters he is so proud of — some bought 
to scrape, and peel, and flay, to discover Venetian 
secrets ; others to gloat over and study ; and a 
few damaged and St. Bartholomewed by picture 
dealers (the hardened sinners I), to work upon and 
repair. Here are sunny Claudes, monotonous and 
a trifle dull with figures, that showed Claude, as 
Sir Joshua says, sometimes " did not know what 
he was about ; " learned (pedantic) sketches by 
Poussin ; a wonderful dark Velasquez, who " does 
at once what we all try for with so much labour ; " 

YOL. I. P 
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a doubtful portrait of Mflton, bought of a 
dealer; ^^The Witch coming from Hell with a 
lapfull of Charms," by Teniers ; Michael Angelo's 
^^ Madonna and Child/' in oil ; Ludovico Caracci's 
studjof a head for the Bologna picture of Saint An« 
tonio ; and a ^^ Sheep-shearing'' bjBassano. Par- 
ticularly observe those two portraits by Velasquez, 
because they have been touched up by Beynolds 
himself : that full-length portrait of Philip IV^ 
when a boy, has felt his brush; and to that 
Moor, blowing a flageolet, he painted an en- 
tirely new background. And here, too, is one 
of his rare half-dozen landscapes — a view of 
the Thames from his own villa on Richmond 
HiU. 

Perhaps you know that Reynolds is sadly 
deaf (as that ear-trumpet of his implies) from 
a cold caught by painting in winter in the un- 
aired Raphael Rooms of the Vatican, so Sir 
Joshua in the next room will not hear us; 
and I can tell you that these portfolios are 
full of prints and drawings, which the great 
painter never refuses to lend to any poor artist 
who comes hither for advice, trembling, ner- 
vous, and downcast. Generally, regardless of 
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the chance of these valuables being seized for 
rent, he lends willingly from his Gaza of art; 
but sometimes he will seem worried by the 
perpetual interruption, and send home a poor 
feUow to mope idle in his garret for a month. 
Sometimes he tells a conceited dog merely to 
"Go on, go on;" sometimes, "Ah! I see you 
have been looking at the old masters — ^go to 
nature." To others he talks of Italy and 
Michael Angelo, or laughs at his old master, 
Hudson, whose works, sir, have all gone up into 
the garret. Here, perhaps, Toms, the drapery- 
painter, is working, and from him Reynolds 
goes out for a moment's breathing to pet the 
eagle that he keeps on a perch in his back 
area, or goes to feed his parrot, being, to 
tell the truth, a little vexed by something 
Toms has said. Great men don't like to be 
crossed in their dictums : now Toms, for- 
getting he is merely a serf and a drudge — 
really a dull, heavy workman — can sometimes 
be very independent and reckless in what he 
says, which, for a serf and a Gibeonite, is aggra- 
vating. You can see Toms is sulky — ^wrong- 
headed, ill-judging Toms! — by his keeping his 

p2 
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head down, and grubbing away sOently at bis 
drapery. Well, what was it? It was this. 
There's that Toms, wilful and impatient — ^not, 
perhaps, much enjoying his profession, or the 
fag end of it— never listens to Sir Joshua's 
directions ; and only last week, in consequence, 
he painted Lady Trumpington in a court dress 
instead of Melpomene's robes, which was tor- 
menting in a serf like Peter Toms. Well, 
about one o'clock, just as Lord Breezely is 
gone, and before the Honourable Mrs. Carder 
is come, in runs Sir Joshua, palette and brushes 
in hand, and a trail of snuff following him, 
haying just taken a biscuit and glass of sherry 
for luncheon — ^runs in to see how Toms (knowing 
his carelessness) is getting on. 

"Why, Mr. Toms," cries he, "good heavens! 
you have made Lady Trumpington a court 
lady instead of a Musidora. Tut, tut! dear, 
dear, dear — Mr. Toms, you ain't worth your salt I 
This is how you are always vexing and worry- 
ing me. Tut, tut! Tut there, it won't do; 
you must paint it all again. I must not have 
my orders neglected in this way. Didn't I 
tell you, by Ralph or Margaret, to put blue 
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about the sleeves, and here you have put red. 
There— there!" 

It was no doubt vexing; but it was rather 
sad, it seemed to me, to see Toms's pale, hope- 
less, immovable, sickened face look up, in a 
deprecating way, and with that expression on it 
that a spaniel puts on when you raise your 
arm to beat it. Drapery painting for two gui- 
neas a-week is not lively work, and the drudge's 
heart perhaps ached over this picture. He 
looked up sorrowfully, first at the hiy figure that 
held the drapery more patiently than the worn- 
out drudge, and said in a low voice, " I can do 
no more to it. Sir Joshua; you ought to be 
more explicit when you give the pictures in my 
hands." 

Sir Joshua (taking snufj and putting up his 
ear-trumpety as if he was going to wind a horn 
with his earj as Dr. Isander plays on the 
Sandwich Island flute with his n^se). " Tut, tut 1 
Mr. Toms, don't bandy words with me; your 
drapery doesn't accord with the head." 

Toms (fretfully). " That is, Sir Joshua, because 
your heads are painted on a diminished scale." 

Sir Joshua (firing up). " Eh, eh 1 diminished 
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scale? What I Do you say that I paint in a 
little manner? Did you say mine is a little 
manner?" (puffing) 

Toms. " No, Sir Joshua — ^no ; but I say, that 
your heads are less than life." 

Sir Joshua. " And I say that — *^ 

Footman (flings open the door). " Lord Deuce- 
ace and the Marquis of Sizes." 

[Exit Sib Joshua, with a fierce look at Toms. 
• • • • « 

Shall we ever see Toms again, the poor 
drudge? Yes, once, as we, with eleven other 
gentlemen, shu£9e up stairs to a St. Martin's 
Lane garret, with spider-web windows, where, 
on a little rickety deal table, near a squcu'e 
looking-glass and an empty gin bottle, lies a razor, 
with the blade covered with dried brown blood, 
and on the bed, under a sheet 

"Let us get out into the open air. 



gentlemen, this garret is oppressive." 

« • « « « 

Indeed, this equable, angel-tempered man, like 

most of us, had ugly little fits of temper at times, 

and could make up in a moment or two for some 

weeks of phlegm and equanimity. I am afraid 
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that even in matters of temper the old Adam 
generally has its compensations. I have known 
religionists eat to repletion at table ; too often, I 
think, a certain abstinence leads to the outbreak 
of some neighbouring vice, for to keep badness 
under is like keeping sand in one's closed fist — 
it is sure to leak out somewhere. 

When Sir Joshua was using fleeting lake and 
carmines for his flesh, and trying to retain the 
fugitive colours by imprisoning them in imperish- 
able cages of varnish, he used to get very petulant 
if any one told him vermillion was more durable. 
Then he would hold up his hand to his silvery 
spectacles, and say testily, "I can see no ver- 
million." 

Sometimes the Toms of the discussion would 
say — 

" Weill but, sir, did not Sir Godfrey Kneller 
always use vermillion in his flesh colours I" 

Sir Joshua (sharply). " Sir, what signifies it to 
our discussion what a man used who could not 
colour. But you may use it if you will." 

[Eodt abruptly through the conceaUd 
door into his study, 

I see in the world I walk through and fret 
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about^ men with many sorts of temper^ but all 
the classes may, I think, be divided into two 
great divisions : — 

The Smoulderers and the Flamebs. 

I see no others : the one rankle, and chafe, and 
sulk, and remember; the others explode, clear 
the air, and forget. Sir Joshua was a good, kind 
man, but still a smoulderer. He was too cautious 
and reserved to be of the true strike-and-forget 
race, Barry abused and insulted him, and shook 
his fist, and called his ^' Discourses" ^^ poor mis- 
taken stuff;*' Sir Joshua smiled blandly, shifted 
his trumpet, took snuff, and turned away. Not 
long afterwards he said to a friend, ^^ If there is a 
man in the world I hate, it is Barry/* They lie 
now side by side in the Abbey quietly enough — 
and there let them rest. 

In his quiet, cutting way Sir Joshua could 
be severe on sitters. If one pretty actress laugh- 
ingly told him that her face ^' was freckled as a 
toad's belly," he quietly laughed at her artful 
vanity. When the Nabob w];ote to him to add 
" the Titian tint and the Guido air" to a picture, 
he laughed quietly at the fool's ignorance ; when 
the Duchess of Cumberland, (a parvenue) con- 
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descendingly offered to sit to him at bis oton 
homey he laughed quietly at the inevitable pride 
of parvenuism. Was not this just the man, when 
all silly London was flocking to see Madame le 
Brun's portraits, to say to a foolish admirer of the 
novelty, "Yes, they are very fine — as fine as 
those of any painter, living or dead.'' *' As fine 
as Vandyck t * " Yes, andfiner!^ 

Our May-day is now really wearing so fast, that 
if we stop much longer we shall be in time (in our 
invisible dark cloaks) to see one of Sir Joshua's 
weekly scrambling dinners. Eight laid for — 
sixteen come ; guests asked at the last moment, all 
the arrangements left to the servants by our busy 
bachelor friend, who is not a clever host, though 
a kind one. Dinner at five exactly ; wait for no 
one. Not knives enough, or glasses enough, or 
plates or forks enough — more like a pic-nic than a 
dinner. Not servants enough; beer, bread, and 
wine never ready to be got. Talking tremendous, 
and disputative. Johnson's voice thunderous; 
the way he eats the Devonshire cream, and drinks 
the Plympton cider, is terrible to any one but a 
doctor to contemplate. Sir Joshua does not 
praise the venison, or press any one to take any- 
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thing. Peers, doctors, lawyers, actors, musiciana, 
historians, every one scrambles for himself, and 
talks, laughs, and wrangles. Sir Joshua is easy, 
conciliating, and unaffected, full of anecdote, and 
most conversable and unostentatious. Gibbon 
tells a story of somebody finding Essex's ring in 
the concealed drawer of an old cabinet. Boswell 
praises the port at the Mitre. Johnson says 
beef-steak pie is a good thing if it were ever cold 
(he has just burnt his mouth — 1770). Burke is 
great on the antecedents of some pompous nabob. 

I£ any man's life may be summed up in a series 
of pictures, it is surely Reynolds's. 

First, the little round-faced son of the Devon- 
shire clergyman stealing time to copy the prints 
from Plutarch's lives, and Catts's ^* Emblem," or 
lining out artful diagrams from the Jesuit's Per- 
spective; next copying Giiercino drawings In 
Hudson's studio, surrounded by pompous full- 
lengths, in blue velvet coats and white satin waist- 
coats, or with his ^^ i^at-headed" master at a sale, 
pressing forward to touch the thin, long hand of 
Pope, just as Northcote afterwards pressed for- 
ward to touch his. Next in the Sistine Chapel, 
standing rapt before Michael Angelo's great auto- 
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graph, or sighing to find himself not enthusiastic 
enough at the Raphaels; or noting down in pocket- 
book "The Leda," in the Colonna Palace, by 
Correggio, is /^ dead-coloured white, and black, 
or ultramarine, in the shadows, and over that is 
scumbled, shiny, and smooth, a warmer tint of 
asphaltum." Then, having driven Liotard from 
the field, and established in Great Newport 
Street (now Mr. Gibbs's, the printsellers), he is 
talking to Johnson, laughing over a man's looking 
at his early picture and saying, "Rejrnolds, you 
have fallen off: Shakspere ii^ poetry, and Kneller 
in painting, damme!" or in the great house in 
Leicester Square, dining with Sterne, quizzing 
Goldsmith, reasoning with fat Gibbon, or moral- 
izing with Warton. Next entering the room 
where Chambers, West, Cotes, and Moser are 
discussing the founding an Academy, and being 
hailed by them with one voice as " President ; " 
being cheered by students in the Oxford theatre, 
when he appears in his new scarlet gown, with 
Seattle, a D.C.L.; and shall we miss him that 
rare evening, at the St. James's Coffee-house, 
when the epitaphs were written, and Goldsmith 
read, amid applause : — 
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*' Still bom to improye us in every part — 
Hifi pencil our £eu^ his mannere our heart/* 

Then in Bolt Court, by the death-bed of Johnson, 
taking his chilling hand, and promising, with 
tears dimming his spectacles, never to touch 
brush again on Sundays. Then by the death-bed 
of Gainsborough, clasping his hand in generous 
reconcilement. Then that sad July day, when 
he felt his sight failing, and laid down his brush 
for ever, and said, '^I know that all things on 
earth must come to an end, and now I am come 
to mine.^' Then blind and dejected, groping 
about Leicester Square, in search of his pet 
canary, that had strayed; and lastly, grave and 
silent, lying in state in Somerset House, in the 
black velvet coffin, with Burke and Barry, 
Boswell and Langton, Kemble and John Hunter, 
and Townley, and Angerstein, looking on in a 
room hung with black cloth. 

And noWy throwing off our dark cloaks, and 
advancing to the foot-lights to speak the epilogue, 
let us give a short summary of this great man's 
excellences and defects. We all know the rich, 
genuine tone of a good Reynolds — the old Stilton 
texture^ the tone as of a picture ^^ boiled in 
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brandy/' the mellow yellows, the transparent 
reds, the sunny browns. We know his grace, 
ease, and variety, the thoughtfulness and dignity 
of his heads. We know he painted not merry 
grace like Gainsborough, and sentimental prettiness 
like Bomney, but wisdom and dignity like Titian 
and Vandyck. We may regret that his pictures 
have faded, but we cannot reproach a great man 
for making experiments in colouring which were 
not always successful, ^e must remember, too, 
the humility of genius with which Reynolds spoke 
of his eclectic and unsuccessful search for Titian's 
great secret; how graciously he says, ^^I was 
influenced by no idle or foolish affectation; my 
fickleness in the mode of colouring arose from 
an eager desire to attain the highest excellence." 
No doubt, we must allow that in pursuit of this 
chimera Sir Joshua sold pictures for large prices 
that were literally mere dissolving views, turning 
after a time to worthless withered canvas. There 
is no reason, either, to assert that his admiration 
of Michael Angelo was a sham; for he takes 
care, in his admirable "Discourses," to point 
out forcibly the aberrations of that great Floren- 
tine. But what we most regret in Sir Joshua 
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is not 80 much his attempts to trick up his 
portraits into historical pictures, as his lamentable 
exhortations about the ideal, and his mischievous 
advice to students to paint generalised drapery, 
as if anything could become ideal by the sacrifice 
of truth. 



LAST HOURS OF THE PAINTERS, 

ENGLISH AND FOBEIGN. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

NO. I. — ^BRAUWER IN THE ANTWERP HOSPITAL. 

Scene I. 

The Hospital Rec^tion-room, The old Hoube-subgeon, 
in Spectacles, is reading the entries of the last night 
from the Reception-hook, 

Surgeon (reads). " JDirk Gttelders^ brought in 
from the Sedan Chair Tavern, incised wound of 
head." Drunken brawl^ I suppose. But where 
is that name the great painter, Peter Paul Eubens^ 
came here the other day hoping to find I " Floris," 
" Vanderpot.* No. Yes 1 here it is, I declare. 

* Adrian Brauwer, one of the most celebrated of the 
Dutch genre painters of the Teniers and Ostade school, was 
the son of poor parents, and bom at Haerlem or Oudenarde 
— biographers dispute which. He was found hj Frank 
Hals painting handkerchiefs for his mother to sell, and was 
taken by the painter and educated in his studio; but 
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^^ Adrian Brauwer^ in a state of coUapse, apparently 
produced by long indulgence in vice and by unceas- 
ing drinking, found near the glass-house furnaces. 
Pulse low — scarcely audible ; stertorous snore — 
almost apoplectic ; since, on tonics being adminis- 
tered, feverish and delirious/' Bad, bad I — ^no 
hope for the poor vagabond painter, though he is 
the friend of Herr Rubens, and Hal's old pupil, 
as somebody said. This comes of your beer- 
drinking and smoking, and of the sottish boors 
you spent your foolish life drawing — Dear me ! 
where have I been and put my spectacles to ? — 
I must go and look after the poor scoundrel who 
has sold himself to the devil, aAd never got his 

treated so cruelly that, by the help of his fellow pupil, Os- 
tade, he escaped to Amsterdam, where, to his delight, he 
found the dealers' windows already full of his pictures. Here, 
no longer a "milch cow " to the miser Hals, Brauwer plunged 
into low vice, painting merely to earn money for tavern 
feasts, and was always idle or drunken. The rest of his life 
was Bohemian enough. He goi imprisoned at Antwerp, and 
was released by the intercession of Rubens, who received 
him into his house and treated him as a brother. But the 
severe regimen of refined life is as unbearable to the Bohe- 
mian as a bedroom roofed in is to an Arab chief. Again 
he plunged into the mud bath, and only reappeared to re- 
turn and die in the Antwerp Hospital. Bubens put up a 
monument to this Morland of Holland. 
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wages. It will look well with Herr Bubens, who 
is a man of mark and influence ; it will be talked 
of as a deed of charity, and will — will — extend my 
practice — ^not that I do it for that. Til just quill 
up my ruff a little first, and then roll out my 
bandstrings, and get Catherine to rub my gold- 
headed cane with a little rouge — I know the little 
puss won't have far to go for that plate-powder I 
And just a thimbleful of Cura^oa, to prevent in- 
fection, for one does not know where these tramp- 
ing fellows have been lying — ^then to charity. 
Thank Heaven I although I am old, and just a 
little bald, my heart is in the right place. Let 
me see. • One ducatoon yesterday from Burgo- 
master Lieben; one from Frau Katsen. The 
money comes in — ^it comes in ; but then, what 
with the taxes, the almsbox, and— 

[Goes out counting on his fingers. 

Scene n. 

Ward No. 4. Brauweb sitting up in bed, trying to sketch 
the man next him, 

Brauwer, "We are the salt of the earth," 
quotha ; that is what seemed written all over him. 
**Yes; and the pepper too," thought I; for I 

q2 
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heard that same smooth-faced fellow of a chaplain 
fly-blow a dozen good men's names yesterday Svhile 
talking with the house-doctor in the window-seat for 
half an hour, only just after he had shut the Bible 
to, and marked his plaoe — ^^ Bo as men should do unto 
you^^ — with a lavender stalk, taken from the blue 
and red china bowl on the side-table. ^' Be merciful 
even as your Father in heaven is merciful ; " that 
is another of the chapters where the good man's la- 
vender stalk goes — the lavender stalk that pays you 
for pinching it by smelling all the sweeter. There, 
that lavender is the true Christian I When Kubens 
squeezed me, and gave me one of his sour, proud 
looks, I rammed my foot through my canvas of 
" The Tavern Feast," and went off to the canal 
boat whistling. Was I a pet dog, to be stroked 
quiet when I chose to shew my teeth ? I am not 
one of your lavender-stalk men. When you 
squeeze me, I give out no pleasant oil, but poison, 
for the squeezer. There, thank Heaven, no one can 
say I am a hypocrite. You fellow in black there, 
bring me a stoup of Burgundy. You shake your 
head ? A flask of sherry I No I Well, then, a tan- 
kard of miserable vulgar beer, for my throat is red 
hot ; and if the burning once smoulder down to my 
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hearty you'll have no more Brauwer to paint you 
boors up to their knees in torn cards, surgeons 
dressing a knife-cut, or jolly topers fighting in a 
heap on the tavern floor. Why don't you go ? I 
have no money (searches his coaty which lies on his 
bedy eagerly) — ^no, not a stiver ; and all the gold 
buttons I cut off to pay the drunken rascal of a 
bailiff at Paris to let me off; but Til paint you 
that fellow witt the red rag round his yellow skull 
forehead in the fourth bed in my row. Yes — yes, 
I will. Go — go for the liquor ! He does not go. 
Fling a pillow at him, you No. 6, with the red 
spots on your face ; you are nearest. Why does 
not No. 7 hit him with his fist I He is close by — 
Oh I No. 7 is dead — ^under the sheet? Very well. 
I beg Van Undertaker's pardon; I should be 
sorry to disturb him. 

No. 6. Be quiet. No. 1 ; the fever is on you ; 
that is not the doorkeeper — ^that is only the Doc- 
tor's black cloak hung up near the window while 
he goes round the next ward. 

No. 2. Can't you let us sleep, No. 1. It is 
very hard poor sick men can't be let sleep ; and 
all for a drunken madman picked up in the 
streets. 
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Brauwer. Take care, you skeleton in sheep's 
clothing, or Pll throttle you before the Doctor 
can come. K I was picked up in the street, I 
wasn't bom there, like you. Take care, or I'll 
paint you as a devil in my next picture for the 
Duke d'Aremberg. Why, you are only fit to 
sit as a model for Lazarus at the rich man's gate. 
You have the sores of Lazarus and the bad heart 
of Dives^ you scoundrel, you I What business 
have they to put you next to an unfortunate 
great man's bed, whose shoes you are not fit even 
to black ? Grumble away I Say a word more and 
I'll fling this bottle of leeches. at you, you pickle- 
herring, you saucy matchseller, you. I have seen 
better men than you hung before this. That pain 
in my temple again I Where am I ? Landlord I 
another flagon of Canary ; then that'll make three. 
More lights. Another chair for the great Peter 
Paul Eubens. If that rogue of a dealer will not 
give a hundred ducatoons. Dirk, for " The Skittle 
Players," bring it back — d'ye heart — and I'll 
ram it with my foot into this stove fire. " Too 
cold in colour," says he I Well, that will warm it. 
Be going, or I'll toss the mug at thee I Don't 
bandy words with the great Dutch painter. 
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No. 6. Hifl head wanders. Oh, dear I This 
drunken glazier is the curse of the ward. 

BraUwer, Here I bring my colour-box, Dirk, 
and the golden amber oil in the dusty schiedam 
bottle over the fireplace, and my hogs' brushes 
that I have worn into shape, and my mahogany 
shield with the ring of the rainbow in it. There 
it is I — ^under the bed of that quiet fool, who will 
keep his shaved head under the sheet ; and my 
heavy maulstick, that I should have knocked old 
Hals down with when he kept me locked up, with- 
out beer or meat, in that filthy garret, where you 
could hear the fleas, and the rats nibbled at you 
by daylight. Faugh I How glad I was to burst 
out into the blue air, and get to the good taverns 
of Amsterdam 1 St Didymus I didn't I leap for 
joy to see a picture of mine in a dealer^s window 1 
There, that is the sketch I began on the ale-barrel 
last night, after I drew the landlord on the 
wainscoat with the red-hot poker, when some one 
touched my poor sick brain with fire, and sent me 
here on a shutter. I could hear them saying, 
" Dead drunk ! dead drunk I " like a funeral ser- 
vice, over me ; but I knew the way to trick them 
and save coach hire. I am not the green gosling 
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fool that I was when Ostade let me out of that 
cursed garret of Hals's. Not I. Now for fame ! 
Fill the glass again; froth it in snow flowers: 
that's good I Shake that quiet fellow at No. 7 
up ; I want to immortalize him. 

No, 6. Death has done that already. Draw 
me. You can leave out the red place where 
they put the blister. 

Brauwer. A merry fellow. Now I like that; 
but don't joke me about death. That is the way 
the Doctor talks. " Black fever," then shakes his 
head like a rattlesnake ; ^^ third stage ; it is no 
use giving that man any more medicine."— "I 
know it," I said ; ^ give me brandy — aqua vitos. 
Let me swim in it — ^brandy ; and look here— a 
long clean pipe; I don' like yourfoul pipe — ^it makes 
me ill." My stomach is not as strong as it was ; 
what matter ? I have a splendid constitution, and 
a chest {strikes it and laughs. Sings) — 

The white rose-clouds were all in flower 

Up in the wandering blue, 
And in between the bursts of sun 

The lark, rejoicing, flew. 

Oh, that won't do, that is Isey's song. — Now No. 
6, as you have been civil. Til sketch you a Cuyp. 
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Squeeze me out some yermillion^ ivory black, 
ochres, blues. Thank you. Now then {pre- 
tends to paint on his coverlet). We'll soak it In 
sunshine after : I have the glaze here in this bot- 
tle — ^it's all a trick, and is done with a certain sort 
of a brush. Haven't I caught the viper critic 
cant I There, didn't I tell you I Gentleman in 
scarlet cloak, holding a black horse — red cow 
patched with white, and a wine-coloured bull — 
boy fishing in a canal under some pollard willows. 
I know the tree-clumps, close to Haerlem, where 
I used to paint the handkerchiefs with flowers for 
my mother to sell. I was happy then ; the devil 
wine hadn't taken me by the hand then I Lord ! I 
can do any style : yellow tan dogs pulling at a wild 
boar's ear — that is Snyders. Both's white horse ; 
Teniers' grey men, in red caps, playing at bowls ; 
Ostade with hip golden gloom — all learnt from me 
— caldrons bright as plate— cabbages, curling and 
crinkling — canal boats with umbery sails swollen 
with wind — ^foggy sunset, as over the * dunes,' 
half dull smoky red, half red burnished to polished 
ruby, that kindles in threads and bars of fire. Bless 
you, I know all their tricks I Flowers, too — Guel- 
der roses like puffs of snow — ^poppies burning to a 
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black core — gilt sunflowers — ^hollyhocks in cockade 
rosettes — the lily's silver cups — the violet,Orange, 
as I am, at hearty and so on. I think I shall give 
up my painting now^ and go over to the bleaching 
ground outside the wall — ^though I never seethe sun 
and the grey clouds don't sit still like good model 
boors, with red cauliflower noses, that you give your 
gulden an hour to stare at you. Now I have no 
money I shall have more leisure, and shall do 
great things ; hang me if I be shut up any more, 
with only a bottle of wine arday, at Rubens's. 
The cursed hospital I was in yesterday was bet- 
ter than that, with its row of numbered beds 
(your next-hand man perhaps a dead man I), 
that horrid bare room, with the coffin-lid ceiling, 
and nothing to listen to but the consumptive 
cough and the gurgling of the medicine that made 
me thirsty, and that breathing of the angel in the 
clock-case — ^ one and two, and one and two' — till 
I flung a stool at it. K I asked for aquafortis 
to etch with, they thought I wanted it to drink — 
bum them 1 — What did the doctor say of my pic- 
tures at the duke's^ where he dined yesterday! 
Let me think — my memory flatters. I heard him 
telling the smooth-faced chaplain, as he passed 
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carelessly 1117 bed, not thinking T was the man — 
I know all their drivelling cant, but how was it! 
— " The expression so lively and characteristic, 
the management of the colour so surprising and 
transparent, the finish so exquisite and so truthful, 
the drawing so correct, and all the work of that 
poor wretch," (that'^ me)^ with the crack through 
the brain, and the withered up heart. I called to 
them to hand me the wine jug — they first laughed 
and then scolded. Where am I ? Hals's garret 
with the sloping roof and dusty stacks of lumber 
pictures I No ; the window is in the wrong place. 
The church I hid from him in behind the font, 
watching every face that entered I No ; there is a 
chest of drawers where God's altar and the star 
candles should be. The Amsterdam picture-dealer^s 
saloon ? No ; I see no table covered with Tur- 
key carpet, no Brauwers and Titians on the wall. 
O poor, poor brain 1 (rises on one eJbow) where is it I 
God help my poor dim eyes I The Antwerp prison I 
No ; there are no rings and chains, no soldiers play- 
ing at cards for me to sketch them at the table in 
the comer. Eubens's house, with the nosegay pic- 
tures, and the stately man in black? No ; there is 
no easel here, no pictures. The tavern den at 
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Paris, reeking of smoke, and noisy with clash of 
swords ; with the hideous faces covered with hdr, 
like the baboon devils of Breughel t No; I have it 
— it is the great inn at Strasburg. The wine is in 
my head I What do all these people do in my 
bed-room 1 

No. 7. Pray be quiet, fool, and let us sleep ; 
you are in the Antwerp Hospital. 

Brauwer, Oh, don't say the hospital — don't 
say the hospital I My heart is full of blood, my 
brain still beating like a printing-press at work ; I 
have materials for thirty years of life in this busy 
factory of my body. I have been a sinner — Hea- 
ven help me I That spasm again, like a knife 

drawn across my heart! Hear me from thy 
throne, O Judge of all 1 Don't press so on my 
forehead. Doctor — that is where I am in such 
pain. Wine — wine, or I faint I I am often in this 
way — ^it is all for want of wine. Save me. Doctor ! 
save me from that great black hand that claws at me 
— keep me from that square pit-hole in the ground 
they push me into I I will not die — ^I will repent I 
Lord, have mercy upon me 1 There comes that 
hand again 1 No — ^no, not yet 1 — {dies). 
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Scene nL 
Do<yr opens^ enter Bubeks. 

Doctor, I think you said the name of the pa- 
tient was — t 

Bubena. Adrian Brauwer. 

Doctor. Adrian Brauwer — ^that is No. 1, quite 
at the further end. 

Rvhens {coming up^ lifts the sheet). Poor Adrian^ 
he is asleep. 

Doctor, No ! He is dead I 
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CHAPTER X, 

NO, n. — ^PBA ANGELICO IN THE CHAPEL OP THE 
VATICAN. 

Scene I. 

The Vatican Garden, Migheuno and Gozzou, disciples of 
F&A Angelico. 

Michelmo. How fares Fra Beato this morning, 
Gozzoli ? How ia our holy master I 

Gozzoli. Ill — ill I But he will toil up to his 
scaffold in the chapel, and work on at the St. Je- 
rome by the light of that pale, swinging silver 
, lamp, though he is so weak that he nearly swooned 
this morning as he knelt to take the holy wafer, 
as is his wont before beginning to paint. 

Michelino. If ever a man of us see the saints 
he has painted on earth, face to face in heaven, 
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'twill be he, Benozzo. Take my word for it, O 
ye martyrs and confessors, 'tis a silver soul I 

Goxxoli. Nay, thy metaphor smacks somewhat 
of the Jew traders over the Tiber. Why silver I 
Michelino. Well, then, an ermine soul — a new- 
bom flower's soul— a soul white as the snow fallen 
an hour since on the Monte Bosa. Who ever 
saw him crossed in temper? — who ever saw him 
tread on a worm? If a viper were to creep 
under his pillow, would he not get out of bed, in 
order that the poor thing should remain undis- 
turbed? The very birds do not stop singing in 
the olive-trees when he passes them, and the 
timid rabbits come out and feed at his feet. 

Gozzoli. He is a Saint John in heart, and his 
religion is a religion of love. Did he not refuse 
the archbishopric of Florence — more fool he, say 
some — and all sorts of dignities the Pope would 
heap on him? "Dignity enough for me," he 
says, crossing his breast, " to shun hell and get to 
paradise. I need quiet and rest for my blessed 
art, wherewith I try to serve God and do good to 
men." Would some we know — that waspish, 
stinging prior (whispers)^ to wit — were like him ! 
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They say our Angelico weeps over the Cruci- 
fixions that he paints. Is It sot 

Michelino. Marry, is it, I saw him yesterday 
crying ready to break his heart. ^^ Be comforted, 
father," cried I, thinking it was only some phy- 
sical weakness, ^^ dinner is nearly ready." 

Gozzolu Andwhatsaidhethen,thoucamalman1 

MicheUno. What do you think? Why, that 
the bread and olives he had had two hours before 
meridian were quite enough for a poor sick old 
man, but that he would stay there and pray, and 
then paint a little while the light was still strong 
enough, for his eyes were not as they were. 

Gozzolu Which very much affected you — ^till 
the cover was taken off the meat I 

Michelino* Ribald! Yes, thank God I we had 
that day wild-boar steaks — Heaven gave me 
appetite to cope with the repast — and to digest 
it after I had coped with it. By-the-bye, that 
reminds me of Girolamo's story of the village 
priest he heard the other day preach out some- 
where near Bellinzona, at the foot of the moun- 
tains. The sermon was on thQ miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, which he attributed to Saint 
Barnabas. 
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Gozzoli. A suitable text for those glutton 
monks I 

Michelino. You remember the parable I refer 
to, you godless one, about the five barley loaves 
and two small fishes with which our Lord feasted 
the ten thousand men-*- 

Gozzoli. Five thousand men I 

Michelino. Well, five thousand men ; but that's 
nothing to the story. The ten barley loaves — 

GozzolL Five barley loaves 1 

Michelino* Well, five barley loaves. What 
a torment you are, with your dry corrections! 
The monk, unfortunately intent on his relics — a 
feather from Gabriel's wing, and one of the coals 
that roasted Saint Lawrence — ^got confused, and, 
either from ignorance or such confusion, reversed 
the parable — 

GozzolL Miracle, not parable I 

Michelino. Bones of Saint Barnabas! well, 
miracle. What a word-splitter you are! Well, 
miracle — ^^sdeathl that does not make the story 
better! — Reversed, I say, the miracle, and de- 
scribed that, on a mountain on the other side of 
the Sea of Galilee, our Lord fed five persons and 
two small fishes with ten thousand barley loaves, 
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leaving twelve basketfuls of fragments, over and 
above those which were eaten. 

Gozzoli. Ha, ha ! well done, monk I And what 
said the people t 

Michelino, Listen. The monk had scarcely 
finished his narrative when he felt he had made a 
mistake, and the truth began to dawn through his 
fat brain; but he was too crafty to confess his 
mistake, and show his carelessness or his ignorance 
— ^not he. 

Gozzoli. That is not the way with such cattle. 

Michelino. No; he bravely stood up, stroked 
lus stomach, coughed, hemmed, and pausing a 
moment, looked up to the clouds with the whites 
of his gluttonous eyes, and said, ^^ Yes, my dear 
brethren, such was the miracle. Strength was 
given from heaven to those five persons, unaided, 
to bite and swallow the five thousand barley loaves 
and two small fishes ; and what is more, such was 
the power granted to the saint, and the greatness 
of the miracle, that they actually digested them. — ^I 
will now send round the box for alms for the bro- 
therhood of the' saint who wrought that miracle." 

Gozzoli. Not so bad. I should like to know 
that monk : your fox's wit is always keenest when 
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the dogs have him at bay. Did you ever see 
such a colour as those violets 1 — the Pope's robes 
are nothing to them. 

Michelino, I must bid you farewell — ^I must 
now to the Vatican chapel, to work at the Saint 
Jerome with Fra Angelico. 

GozzolL And I to the tavern on the Pmcian, to 
drink a flask of Orvieto, and tell your story of 
the Bellinzona monk and his parable. 

MkheUno. Miracle, sir ! not parable ; your 
mistake is an ignorant one ! Miracle, Gozzoli ! 
[GozzOLi goes out laughing. 
Michelino {adjusting his white hood). That 
fellow's face will do for my "Descent into 
Liimbo," with his sneering nose, suspicious 
eyes, and white lips. Bah I I hate the fellow! 
— singing even while he paints the doors of 
the holy Ciborium — whistling while he puts on 
the gold leaf round a saint's head ! That can't 
come to good. He is one of the children of 
this world — ^laughs at my angels — mocked at my 
devils in the fiery boat, that I frescoed at 
Cortona to the astonishment of all the town, 
five ladies swooning when I took down the 
curtain from it I Envy — sheer envy ! He 

r2 
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looks sour at my jokes. I saw his painful 
smile when I showed him my ^^St. Peter" 
yesterday! He asked me if the colour was 
not rather pale and the carnations somewhat 
livid. But I'll tread on him yet — ^FU tread on 
him yet I 

[^Goes outy repeating one of the penitential paaJms. 

BartolomeOy the Chorister Boy (coming out 
from behind a cypress). Ouf 1 how I hate that 
fellow^ with his kind, bitter advice, that he 
pokes down your throat, just as you give a dog 
medicine I He is as great a hypocrite as ever 
turned over a mass-book, he, with his beads and 
penitential psalms I To see him fall on Fra 
Angelico's neck, and hug the good man, when 
I know he longs for his death, that he may have 
all the painting of the chapel to himself, and get 
to the 6ld Pope's elbow! The wriggling snake 
— with his slow-turning, stealthy eye I How 
meek he is, too, when he is painting — asking 
how you like it, and then painting out the best 
part again, fearing there is something wrong in 
the drawing — listening with his neck on one 
side I I was sent to call him, for my dear master 
is ill, and cannot paint much to-day. Gozzoli 
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gave me a picture yesterday : he is worth three 
of this toad« But, ouf I I hate the other as I do 
the devil I Now, as I am out, TU look after 
that nightingale's nest in the fig-tree. They 
must have young by this time. (Sings) — 

** The nightingale sings, the nightingale sings, 
Like a new-bom angel with unfledged wings, 

In the ilexes dark green heart ! 
Or wails like a soul that is waiting its doom, 
Hid from the bright moon deep in the glo(»n 

Of the garden^s thickest part I ^ 

Michelino (coming angrily out of a side walk). 
Hush, boy! no singing near the chapel I Thy 
master is faint, and the noise vexes him. Go 
to thy book. Are there no altar-candles to 
trim t — ^no censers to swing ? — no myrrh or gums 
to pound for the thuribles to-night? — ^no pixes to 
polish ? No — 

Bartolomeo. Plenty I but I am no Barbary 
slave, to spend time on such lackey's work. 
I sing in the choir, and I sing out of the 
choir 1 But, whatever I am, wherever I am, I am 
no servant of thine ! [Eait. 

Michelino. That is a little limb of the devil, 
that will never come to good. Strange, that 
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the holy father should so affect a pestilent, 
mischievous urchin, who has neither sanctity 
nor devoutness. But so it is. Contrasts — we 
like our contrasts. So David loved Absolom, 
and Solomon his pagan wives. The holy 
father ails — ^his eye gets dimmer: even those 
nearest his heart must now rather pray for his 
release than his detention. His mind sometimes 
wanders too, which shows the body is w^eak — very 
weak. He sees fiery chariots waiting for him 
in the air^ and the saints he has painted on 
earth come crowding to the brink of heaven, he 
says, to welcome him to paradise ! ^^ Lord, how 
longt" he keeps repeating. My prayers are 
at last answered: he is going to heaven and 
will be happy. I shall remain here, and shall be 
happy too, wearing the crown of Art which he 
must put off before he can put on the white 
robe t^nd take up the golden harp! [Exit. 

Enter Babxolomeo. 
Bartolomeo (stepping from behind a hay-iree^ 
and laughing). Now, if anything was to 
happen to our dear master to-day, I could 
swear Michelino, with all his piety, would be 
away at some cardinal's levee, and Gozzoli, for 
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all his taverns and singing, at the dying man's 
bedside. 

Scene n. 

Another part of the Gardens of the Vatican. The Monk and 
the Chorister Boy, Bartoloboso. 

JFVa Angelica, Christ in everything! and his 
cross everywhere! — in the flying swallow, in 
the tree boughs, in this our fraU body, yea, 
even in this apricot-tree^ that these thin hands 
crucified yesterday to the wall ; the quick lizard is 
already out, his dormant blood quickening with 
the spring sun, that makes the almond-blossom, 
too, open — foolish prodigal! that comes before 
its leaves, and flushes out its youth, like a 
spendthrift, in a few hot days of sinful plea- 
sure I Yet I feel weak, and cannot paint this 
morning in that small, dark, cold side-chapel, 
where, there is no sun to warm me. Don't chase 
the lizard, Bartolomeo ! God made it of brittle 
emerald, and thou wilt soon hunt it to death. 
Remember, it is God's creature, like thyself — O 
spare it for another day of sunshine — remem- 
bering Him who would not break even a bruised 
reed I If thou must be pursuing life^ catch 
me the large purple butterfly yonder — there, 
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on the Narcissus flower — and put it under that 
drinking glaas^ that I may, without hurting it, 
copy its wings for that angel of mine in the third 
page of my litany, in the initial letter of the divine 
song of Simeon — Nunc Dimittis — ^that the prior 
the other day gave thee to learn for singing 
a false note in the Te Deum. 

Chorister Boy, Bartohmeo. Here are two, 
Fra Giovanni — two of the royal purple.' You 
find them always on violets ; but I had to 
beat one down with my cap, and I could not 
catch the other without dropping the heavy 
choral book on him — stiU he isn't much hurt, 
Fra Giovanni. They give me a deal of trouble 
catching, and so why should one let them go 
again? But you look so pale, Fra Gio- 
vanni t 

Fra Angelica, It is nothing, Bartolomeo, but 
a faintnesB that has fallen on me in the cha- 
pel ; so I laid down my brushes and my palette, 
and came out here into the garden, into the sun, 
that shines with equal love upon the just and 
upon the unjust. 

Chorister Boy. The just — that's you, dear 
father; all the Dominicans call you Angelico 
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and Beato, and say that St. Luke comes down 
and teaches you how to paint. 

Fra AngeKco. Use not such words, Barto- 
lomeo, to the poor sinner, brother Giovanni; I 
am a poor dreamer of heaven, and I but paint my 
dreams. Why, there's Masaccio— - 

Chorister^ What, that slovenly fellow who 
learnt of Masolino t He is no monk. 

Fra Angelico. All the heads in Paradise, 
Bartolomeo, will not be shaven ones. He will 
paint so, that where I leave off ypH be but 
his beginning. I pray he may do God more 
service by his art than Fra Giovanni has done. 
Chorister. Not he, with his hood all awry, and 
his cloak torn. 

Fra Angelico. Nay, my boy, a man does not 
carry his brains outside him. The nightingale 
is a poor brown bird, yet it sings. I tell 
you he will beat us all, and if it be to the 
glory of God, pray God he may. Do I envy 
you your young life and free limb t — ^why should I 
envy his genius t 

Chorister Boy. Oh, Father John, he will 
never paint Gtibriel like you have done, with those 
wings that seem all set with dew-drops, thick 
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as the jewels in our relic-case at Orvieto; and 
those garlands of angels dancing in the green 
meadows of Paradise — greener than the flax- 
field we passed yesterday; and those saints 
and bishops, with the cloth of gold robes^ stiff, 
and grand, and rich^ and the sharp mitres cut 
in two, like filberts; and those colours you 
get from the crocuses and violets in the 
garden at Fiesole, that you are so fond of, O 
you — But Fm teasing you with all my talking ; 
you put your hand to your head. 

Fra Angelico. You don't tire me, Bartolo- 
meo, any more than the thrush on the bough 
there over his nest could tire me ; but 
I tell you that in future time, when you and 
I, boy, have turned^ to flowers in some garden 
outside a chapel like this, that I shall be thought^ 
of, in comparison of Masaccio, but as the child 
that drew the face upon the vineyard wall there 
outside. 

Bartohmeo. When I paint, Fra Beato, I won't 
paint those yellow-skinned Saint Jeromes, with 
heads like skulls; but beautiful women, with 
rosy cheeks, like those Michelino paints in one 
corner of his Purgatories. . Til have no bleeding 
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men being sawn in two, or flayed with knives ; 
but children like myself^ dancings holding gar- 
lands of roses. But you are ill, father? 

Fra Angelico. It is nothing, Bartolomeo; 
but lend me your aid to the scaffold-steps in 
the chapel, and I will rest while you run for the 
kind leech in the street of the Three Fountains. 

[Exeunt omnes. 

Scene HI. 

Ths Chapel. Fra Angelico, Gozzoli, and Babtolomeo, 
who has just returned, 

Fra Angelico And now, as I sit on the steps 
that lead up to the ceiling scaffold, it seems a 
long time, Gozzoli, to look back to those young 
days when I used to hide myself in the belfry at 
Yecchio, to paint the starling^s nest with the pale 
blue eggs in it, for the first page of my new 
missal, and where the pigeons sat above me, coo- 
ing, as I wrote with all my care, turning round 
my tongue as if in pain, Ave Maria^ gratia plenoy 
round the aureole of our Blessed Lady the 
Virgin. 

GozzoU. Your life must seem, my dear master, 
like a garden, in which the flowers have sprung 
up behind you as you passed by. Wherever you 
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have beeii) in cell and on wall, in cloister or over 
archway, 70U have left some blessed testimony of 
your faith there ; over every picture is writ- 
ten by thy dear hand — " Do all to the glory of 
God." 

Fra Angelieo. Who comes yonder, Gozzoli, 
look down between the cypresses, with the white 
robes, and the lily wand in her hand? 

GozzolL Where 1 

Fra Angelica. There, to the right, by the 
old olive-tree, where the walk winds to the 
fountains. Now it is gone ! My eyes are fail- 
ing me ; it was but that tree white with blossom 
that I saw through the darksome ilex tops. I 
thought I saw before me the Virgin I painted 
for the Orvieto church, with the snowy robe, 
under the rainbow arch that [Falls. 

GozzoU. Master of masters, lean on me ; you 
seem weaker. Shall I fetch help, and bear you 
to your bed in the Pope's upper guest-chamber? 
Would the leech were here I 

FraAngelico. Patience. There is no need; I 
would have no crowd to see an old man yield his 
soul to God. Let my dear brothers at Fiesole 
have the few golden pieces that are due to me — 
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they may go for masses for my soul. I always 
prayed to die in the spring, and now my prayer 
is granted me. Would God, though, I had finished 
that work at Orvieto that I left undone — but 
Thy will be done. Tell Michelino never to paint 
till he has received the eucharist ; how can a man 
paint religious pictures if he have, an impure 
heart? Stand boldly before men, but paint on 
your knees ; a man sees best the holy passion he 
paints through his tears. I have never seen 
heaven so clearly as when 1 have knelt before the 
cross, and looked towards heaven with penitent 
tears in my eyes. Take the thought God sends, 
and do not sully it, Gozzoli, with foolish changes. 
GozzolL Nay, but, father, I cannot paint these 
angels of the flowers that thou delightest to make 
fading lesser and lesser, till they grow absorbed 
into the light of the great throne, and of Him 
who sitteth thereon. I would fain wander in the 
seven Bolgi of Dante's " Inferno," where horrid 
faces are revealed to me between wafts of 
smoke and flame. God made the summer and 
winter, the wild deer and the wolf: there must 
be diversity of natures. Dear Fra Beato, blame 
me not if I have not thy peaceful heart and 
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tender and devout soul. I cannot paint my 
prayers like thee, Fra Giovanni ; St. Luke never 
comes to me as I work with my wet colours ; and 
if 1 had been offered the archbishopric of Flo- 
rence, I should, though a monk of the Dominicans 
like thee, have incontinently snapped it as yon 
lizard just did yon fly. You are never angry 
with the lazy brothers, while I long for a sword 
to slay them in tbeir sleeping stalls, I pine for the 
power of the Medici, and want to paint men, not 
angels, whom I don't know much of. 

Bariolomeo, How the leaves flutter, Father 
John : one would think they were butterflies with 
golden wings, trying to get loose, or as if they 
were little golden cymbals, that the soldiers shake 
on the Moorish staff; and hearing the singing, 
and not seeing the birds, one would think. Father 
John, that it was the very young leaves them- 
selves singing for joy. 

Fra Angelico. Yes, Bartolomeo, it makes us 
forget the night that is "surely coming; let us 
then work while it may be called day, for the 
night Cometh when no man may work. 

Bartolomeo. Nay, Father John, there is no 
work for me to-day, for the Pope is away at 
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Frascati, and I don't sing in the choir to-night ; 
you must not work any more, for you are weak, 
and the spring air in the garden will revive you. 

Fra Angelico. Yea I but I must presently to my 
work, Bartolomeo, at that hollow-eyed, lean Saint 
Jerome, beating his breast red with a sharp flint, 
that made thee cry out for fear yesterday when 
thou broughtest me my bread and olives at the 
noon meal. That old hermit will bear the self- 
denying wound long after I am gone to rest. 

Bartohmeo. Don't talk in that way, Fra Gio- 
vanni; you are not going to leave Rome yet. 
The holy father — 

Fra Angelico. I go when I am called; when 
the trumpet sounds I am ready to depart. The 
frail tent of this body is already torn and rent ; 
it is time it were furled and put away in the dark 
place. 

Bartohmeo. Oh, father, look at those swallows 
weaving round the foimtain ; there, I nearly struck 
one down with my hazel-switch. 

Fra Angelico. Bear with me a little! Don't 
touch the picture — the colour is wet. Keep the 
chapel window shut, till the blue of the Virgin's 
robe dries, and the gold stars be well fixed on the 
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ultra-marine. This painting of ours is at best 
but a frail thing — ^a wretched mockery and echo of 
the truth — and it will not bear injury, my dear son 

in the faith I Cold, colder, now Death comes I 

I feel the blood freezing up, up, to my heart! 
Tell the holy father an old man gave him his 
dying blessing I The ceiling melts into cloud I — 
the sea of molten crystal, and the throne ! — ^He 
that sitteth on it is, to look upon, like a jasper 
and a sardine stone I There is a rainbow round 
the throne, and over the throne, which is in sight 
like unto an emerald I There is the Virgin, with 
the sceptre of lily flower, and the saints and 
martyrs, with their swords and axes and saws; 
and all faces are turned to the throne and to the 
Lamb I {Swoons — recovers, and in a feeble voice 
cries) — Quick I fetch the Book of the Gospels, 
and read me the blessed vision of St. John I 

[GOZZOLI and Babtolomeo hmel beside the 

dying many who crosses his hands on his 

breast; they read aitemate verses. 

Michelino. *^The four and twenty elders fall 

down before him that sat on the throne, and 

worship him that liveth for ever and ever, and 

cast their crowns before the throne." 
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Bartolomeo. ^^ Having every one of them harps^ 
and golden vials full of odours^ whicb are the 
prayers of the saints." 

Goxzoli. "And I heard the voice of many 

angels round about the throne, and the saints, 

and the elders, and the number of them was ten 

thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 

thousands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy is 

the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 

wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 

blessing." 

[Fra Angelico dies* 

GosszolL *^ And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, for the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away. Even so come Lord Jesus." 

[Babtolomeo bursts into tears, and Jlings 
himself sobbing on the dead body. 

GozxolL Weep not for him, Bartolomeo I — he is 
gone where the sad ones cease from sorrowing, 
and where the weary are at rest. Repeat after 
me, and let us say it from our hearts, and on 
our knees — (Both repeat, holding the dead marCs 
hand) — "Let us die the death of the righteous, 
and let our last end be like his." 

YOL. I. S 
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CHAPTER XI. 

NO. III. — A PUPIL OF THE SCHOOL OF WATTEAtl. 

Scene I. 

Reign of Terror. 

A humble Room in the Painter's House in a suburban Street 
of Paris. — Dramatis Personae — ^M. Beaujean and his 
wife Annette. 

Time — 1 he French Revolution^ July, 1794. Morning. 

Annette. And Kobespierre, what did he want ? 
The weasel ! and how was he dressed, Jean 1 

Beaujean (at his easelj setting his palette). Hush! 
my dear. 

Annette. And why did he send you, at 
that hour in the morning? I am sure that 
wretch's knock at the door frightened me half out 
of my wits. 
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Beaujean. Well, my rose in sunshine, you shall 
have it all from the beginning to the end; but 
just poach those eggs, and froth that chocolate, 
while I talk. 

Annette. For mercy's sake go on, dear Jean, I 
am so impatient. 

Beaujean. And, like all impatient people, you 
keep interrupting me to make me speak faster ! — 
just as a man saws at his horse's bridle to quicken 
his speed. Boil the eggs, my lily in June. 

Ann^ette. Go on, you tiresome creature, or Fll 
keep you waiting for your breakfast. 

Beaujean. Well, I followed the wooden-legged 
man, who brought the letter this morning, to a 
cabinet-maker's. No. 376, Rue St. Honor6, op- 
posite the Church of the Assumption, where the 
saviour of France — 

Annette. Saviour! — pah! butcher! 

Beaujean, Annette, Annette 1 — ^I passed into a 
poor courtyard, surrounded by timber sheds, 
where I heard the saw biting, the plane shaving, 
and the hammer rapping. I went up a rickety 
staircase to a poor garret opening on to the court, 
and there I found M. Eobespierre quietly reading 
a volume of Eousseau ; the book half in sunshine 

s2 
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half in shadow, and a white butterfly fluttering 
round a bunch of red roses that crept in at the 
window. 

Annette. If the wretch lives long, every flower 
in France will soon be red; for the very earth 
is soaked with blood I 

Beaujean. You know the great man's face ; his 
tight receding forehead, sharp thin nose, dose 
lips, keen eyes, arched brow, and full, firm chin? 

Annette. Know, yes I have not I trembled at 
the ape-monster a hundred times, when he came 
to see us ? 

Beaujean. There he sat, the ruler of France, 
the terror of the aristocrats, — ^his throne, a plain 
straw-bottomed chair: he wore his bright blue, 
tight-buttoned coat, his white waistcoat, his 
yellow breeches, broad tri-coloured sash; his 
neat hand as — 

Annette. Crimson! 

Beaujean. No; thin and small, emerging from 
its delicate white ruflle, white as the huge mass of 
cravat he wore ; — ^rested on the head of his great 
mastiff, Brount. No artisan could have lived in 
a humbler room than that little study, with its 
deal table, four chairs, and plain bed, hung with 
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white and blue damask, its simple flowers^ and 
shelves. But for the silver buckles in his shoes, 
his nosegay, and the plumed hat and sword that 
hung from a nail in the wall, it might have been 
M, Duplay, the cabinet-maker himself, of No. 376, 
Sue St. Honor^, that I stood before. 

Annette, Poor Jean I Go on. What did this 
cruel rat attorney, who now governs our unhappy 
France, say I 

JBeaujean, He first called the wooden-legged 
man, who I found was his secretary, and said, 
" Go, Simon, to Mademoiselle Eleonore, and tell 
her, with my love, that to-night, if she is willing, 
I will conduct her to hear Lina^ at the Th^tre 
Fran^ais;" then handing him a list of names, 
marked through with red lines, to take to the 
governor of the prison of the Luxembourg. He 
next turned to me, and said, ^^ M. Beaujean, since 
I first met you, one Sunday, in the woods of Ver- 
sailles, sketching — and I and the four ladies who 
were with me sat round you as you drew, 
gathering wood strawberries and wild flowers 
— ^I have regarded you with attachment. I 
would save you from the fate of the wicked 
men — ^the cursed aristocrats for whom the un- 
tiring axe of Liberty works day and night. 
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Annette. Wretch! Let ua fly, Jean ! 

Beaujean. I stammered some thanks. He 
then added, drawing a paper from under his 
book, "You were yesterday, M. Beaujean, at 
three o'clock, in the Garden Egaliti?" — I said, 
" Yes." — " At the third tree from the second 
fountain, you met a man in a striped red and 
white waistcoat, with a large stick!" — I bowed 
assent. — "You went together to No. 3, in the 
Eue deBellePerle."— "Yea"— "This man,", he 
said, "is the greatest enemy the Eepublic has; 
he is the false god of the multitudes, that 
^" Here he stopped. 

Annette. And did you answer nothing I — 
you, the enthusiast of Art, who move in a 
quiet world, so far from intrigues and this 
terrible butchery that nothing stops. 

Beaujean. I did, angel of mine : I told M. 
Eobespierre, with the clear eye and truthful 
brow of an innocent man, that I did not know 
the aforenamed citizen 

Annette. Citizen ! how quick you have learnt 
the new jargon. 

Beaujean. That we talked -only upon in- 
different subjects ; that we separated without 
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knowing even each other's names. He replied, 
** I believe you, M. Beaujean ; no man who 
ever lied spoke as you do now. But, my 
friend," he said, " as our informers have their 
suspicions of you, and as your name has even 
been mentioned at the Committee of Public 
Safety, I wish you, as a precaution, to dine 
w^ith me to-day at M. Charenton's, where I 
have arranged a seat for you, and where you 
must announce publicly your intention, led by a 
conversation of mine, of renouncing the frivolous 
Art of your master Watteau, and of painting 
henceforward heroic Grecian pictures — such as 
M. David has produced with such glory to 
himself, and such benefit to the cause of the 
Eevolution." 

Annette. You, Jean? give up your dearest 
Art — your innocent open-air revels — and grace- 
ful Boccaccio fancies I Of course you expressed 
your inability to change old, deep-rooted ideas, 
and bowed yourself out. 

Beaujean. No, headstrong wife of mine, I 
did nothing of the kind. I asked M. Robes- 
pierre the hour of M. Charenton's dinner, and 
thanked him for his advice. 
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Annette. And you give np the ideal of a 
life in half-an-hour, becaude a blood-stained 
lawyer advises! — 

Beaujean. As to change^ I shall see ; but 
wearing a toga for a night or two's masque- 
rade does not necessarily, my rose, imply a 
total abandonment of modem dress. Trust me 
to trick this M. Robespierre. In the mean- 
while to work, dearest, for I must leave off 
to dress at five, and it will take me a good 
half hour. Mix me some blue, dear, for this 
our gay lady playing the lute, in the FSte 
ChampStre, that I have sketched in for my 
suspected friend that I met in the Egalit^ 
Gardens — ^he told me he liked blue; and some 
white, and cream colour for the Pierrot who 
is dancing the minuet with the lady in the 
Rose Dubarry sacque. " Above all things," said 
my stem friend with the large stick, ^'it must be 
gay ; I myself like opera-nature, and the butterfly 
life of the old fStes galantesy that our Revolution 
frightened away by the first gleam of the axe.*' 

Annette, And to give up all this sunny life 
of the old palace slopes for those bronze men 
of M. David 1 
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JBeaujean. Nay, nay, Annette ! you know M. 
David has force, transparency, and fine draw- 
ing. He has dignity, severe taste, and keeping. 
Annette. Yes ; ease, nature, and tenderness 
of colour. 

Beaujean. Now you go too far : M. David 
lias no sense of colour. 

Annette. Depth, tenderness, and more airy- 
grace than Greuze or Watteau. 

Beaujean. Tenderness ! what, the man who 
painted the loathsome horrors of the Plague, 
and the harlot Tullia driving exultingly over 
the dead body of her father I David, whose 
figures are statues ; David, whose lights are 
cold, and whose shadows are opaque ; who 
cannot compose, who-^ 

Annette (breaks out laughing ^ and flings her arms 
round the painters neck). There, take breath, my 
dear husband I I knew I would soon make you 
throw off yoxur new master. David, indeed 1 
Look, is this the right blue I Keep your praise 
of David for to-night ; I won't listen to it, I tell 
you. I am a rebel, and all for Absalom. 
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Scene n. 

The Dining Room at M. Charenton's. Dinner-table laid 
for thirteen, M. Robespierre in the place of honour^ 
conspicuous with his blue coat* and immense nosegay. 
Guests, except Robespierre, are standing waiting^ their 
eyes turning frequently to the door, their hands on the backs 
oj their chairs, M. Beaujean, with his back turned to 
the door^ is intent on a picture of Watteau's on the op- 
posite wall. 

Charentan. We wait only for M. Danton. 

Robespierre (frovming). You have never met 
Danton, M. Beaujean, 1 think t 

Beaujean (turning to reply^ then resuming his 
critical study of the picture)* Never, M. Robes- 
pierre — ^never. 

[Footman flings open the door and announces 
M. Danton, 

Danton. I am sure M. Charenton and these 
gentlemen will pardon mj delay, especially when 
I tell them that business of the Jacobite Club 
has kept me. [Dinner commences. 

Bobespierre {sarcastically). What 1 — ^the Moun* 
tain in labour again ! 

Danton {about to reply angrily^ comes face to 
face with M. Beaujean^ who looks astonished, and 
falls back). What, my pleasant friend of the 
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!Egalit6 Gardens I Do you not recognize the stout 
man with the stick, that talked to you for two 
long hours yesterday, about statues and Apelles, 
and the different blunders of antiquity ? 

Beaujean {hesitating), I think — ^monsieur — ^you 
have mistaken me — for some chance acquain- 
tance. 

Danton. Not 1 1 Did I not give you an order 
for a FSte ChampStre picture, with a special ar- 
rangement of colours, that we discussed at 
great length? 

Beaujean, I do certainly remember meeting 
a gentleman, and some such conversation. 

Robespierre {sternly^ looking auspiciously at 
Beaujean). It is unfortunate, my dear Danton, 
for you then that M. Beaujean^ will not be able 
to execute the order for that exquisite little Siren 
retreat of yours at Sfevres. He has just, he tells 
me, relinquished the meretricious follies of fan- 
painting Watteau, and has become a warm adhe- 
rent of the school of the great painter of Les 
Horaces, 

Charenton, Allow me to have the pleasure of 
helping you to some more soup, M. Bobes- 
pierre ? 
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Robespierre. Not a drop, M. Charenton — ^many 
thanks. People have dared to accuse M. Beau- 
jean, as they do greater men (looking at Danton), 
of treasonable villanies. Now, this retraction, 
citizens, shows that he is a true republican. 
Would we had the old cynic's lantern, to read 
the hearts of other suspected men as clearly I 

Charenton (alarmed for fear of a quarrel). Al- 
low me to take a glass of wine with you, M. Dan- 
ton. We are thirteen at table! I asked that 
number, wishing to show I despised the legends 
of the old superstition, that we threw off with the 
incubus of monarchy. 

Danton. All the worse for one of us. I am 
not one of those who pretend to disbelieve the 
mysterous instincts of my nature. And so, mon- 
sieur (to Beaujean), you have renounced all that 
gay, open-air school you spoke of so warmly to 
me, and embraced the hard, rigid, lifeless manner 
— the cold Greek-statue manner — that only a few 
days ago you were so bitter on I 

Robespierre. Not bitter, I should think. What! 
the Art that excites our republican youth to hon- 
ourable deeds I 

Danton. Not bitter, perhaps, as M. Robespierre 
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counts bitterness. My friend here of the Egalit^ 
Gardens only said that M. David mixed powdered 
brick with the rose colour of his flesh ; that he had 
a dull actor's conception of the Greek statues ; 
that his figures were bloodless ; that — 

Robespierre. Mercy, M. Danton, mercy on our 
new convert ! Zeal abates in other things than Art. 
I know men who now stuff their ears to prevent 
hearing the death-cart, who once would, but for me 
and other calmer-blooded patriots, have paved 
the streets of Paris with innocent men's heads. 

Charenton. Shall I help you to some Burgundy, 
M. Robespierre ? 

Danton {standing vp). M. Robespierre, we 
hold between us peace or war — woe be to him 
who first cries " War ! " I am for peace — I pray 
for it to the great Providence day and night ; but 
I will not sell my head quietly to please thirty 
tyrants I 

Robespierre. Whom do you call tyrant, Dan- 
ton f There is no tyranny where the voice of the 
country rules. 

Danton. Who is ignorant of that one among 
the dictators who thirsts for my blood ? 

Robespierre. You deceive yourself, Danton; 
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the Committee thirsts only for justice, hates only 
bad citizens. But are those good citizens who 
would disarm their country, and lay it at the foot 
of its enemies? — who would set themselves up 
as advocates for mercy, merely to brand their op- 
ponents as murderers f 

Danton, Is that an allusion ? 

Robespierre. No I an accusation, M. Danton.- 
Your friends desire my death — ^yeam to slay the 
Republic through me. 

Charenton. Gentlemen — M. Danton, be calm ! 
M. Robespierre, restrain — ^for the love of heaven 
restrain your patriotic ardour I Let not the enemy 
without hear of the quarrels of the twin but- 
tresses of the Republic. 

Robespierre* M. Danton mistakes the wishes of 
the Committee : we desire ardently the support of 
the Mountain. Danton, would I be here if I de- 
sired your head ? Would I offer my hand when I 
was planning a murder? Calumny is busy be- 
tween us, Danton. Beware! — ^by suspecting 
friends as enemies sometimes they become so. 
Let us understand each other — let us state our 
views. Is it necessary a government should, 
when danger presses, be terrible or not t 
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Danton. It should be terrible, Robespierre, but 
not implacable. The anger of the people should 
be a moyement — your scaffolds are a system ; I 
made them ramparts — you make them slaughter- 
houses. You strike cruelly and without selection. 

Robespierre (meering). Was there selection in 
the September prisons t 

Danton. Those massacres cannot be excused, 
yet cannot be punished ; they were the results of a 
brief fever — delirium — madness. But your Com- 
mittee of Safety sheds blood drop by drop, as if 
for amusement. Yours is the very voluptuous- 
ness of cruelty : you prick men's hearts, and then 
count the life-drops as they ooze out. 

Robespierre. There are some men who prefer 
wholesale butchery. Shall we clear the streets 
with merciful grape-shot, or burn prisons-full at a 
time? Has one innocent man perished! — has 
a single aristoci'at died without trial ? 

Danton {laughing bitterly). Innocent I innocent, 
indeed, before a Committee that sends the judi- 
cious cannon-ball to pick out the bad at Lyons 
and at Nantes for jest ! Robespierre, you call it 
a crime when men hate you for your oruelty : you 
murder your enemies and term it justice I 
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Robespierre (colours^ rises^ and pushes back his 

chair.) It is a lie I and the proof is that you live I 

[Exit from the room angrih/j slamming the 

doory followed by many of the company j M. 

Chabenton fussily attempting to detain 

each guest a« Jie leaves* 

Charenton. God bless my soul! these great 
men are as dangerous as bomlnshells in a house. 
Why, there are the omelettes to come, and the 

^Now do, gentlemen, resume your seats. If 

one — ^I really — ^M. Danton, pray let us take wine 
together. Pass the vdne, M. Beaujean. 

Danton (moodily). He desires war, and he shall 
have it ; but not yet — ^not yet. How long are we 
to have this cruel pedant standing at the sluice, 
and choosing his hours and times to swill our streets 
with blood! We must at last put on the tourni- 
quet : Mon Dieu ! the patient has bled enough. 

Charenton. Dear me, dear me f I would not 
have had this happen in my house for ten thou- 
sand louis. It is these things compromise a man. 
Gentlemen, these are times when a very slight 
draught blows a man's head off. There was M. 
Daubusson^ at No. 14, called away only yester- 
day ; and M. Bossy, the avocat, at No. 16, sum- 
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moned to a better world last week. I don t know 
what will be the end of it ! 

Danton. The death of one man — jeiR ! that will 
end it I 

Charenion. Oh, M. Danton, for mercy's sake, 
don't run on in that way. I have got into hot 
water already, and now you are spicing it with 
treason. Pray sit down to your wine qnietly, and 
talk about other things. M. Robespierre has been 
working too hard in the holy cause : this is a mere 
megrim. I wouldn't for ten thousand louis hay^ had 
this scene here. I shall be called up and exa- 
mined, I know I shall. It's getting late, and 

DanUm. M. Charenton, I need no hint to 
learn that my presence is superfluous. The De 
Trops are a large &mily, and I would not be of 
them. These are no times for lukewarm friends r 
an endangered man is never very welcome. But 
first one word with my artist friend here of the 
Egalit^ Gardens. Is he, too, afraid of the enemy 
— of the blood-leech— of this Robespierre — who 
thirsts for heads as men say I have done for 
money? 

Beaujean (advarieing frankly). I do fear ; but 
I'm not afraid of offering my hand to M. Danton, 

TOL. I. T 
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though a recent conversation with M. Bobes- 
pierre, on his first entrance, made me appear re- 
luctant to renew his acquaintance. 

Danton. No apologies, my friend. I see that you 
are a kind-hearted, generous fellow, only embar- 
rassed by some threats of that incubus that now 
rides France. I can see that you have not re- 
nounced in heart the style of Watteau, for the 
grim stoniness of M. David. 

Beaujean. I have not altogether. 

Danton. You have not at all. What I aban-« 
don our pretty rococo Watteau world, with its 
fans, and high-heeled shoes, and sacques, and 
lutes, Pierrots, Harlequins, and silver leaping foun- 
tains, and clipped hedges, and minuets on the 
turf, for those lifeless, naked warriors, sham 
Greek heroines, French Hecubas and Parisian 
Helens. Bah I if both are shams, our old 
Watteau sham is a thousand times the gayest; 
your world of perpetual fetes champStres is at 
least arched with rainbows ; every man in it is a 
lover, every second man is a dancer, and every 
third a lutanist. We will take you under our 
protection, as the Capets used to say ; and woe 
be to him who touches you. Now I am off to 
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S&vresy to arrange my campaign ; — for the pre- 
sent, au revoir. Bemember my picture. Prudent 
M. Charenton, and the other poor frightened gen- 
tleman, good night. [Exit Daktok. Exeunt omnes. 

ScEKB in. 

M. Beaujean^s Studio. Beaujean and Annette ; the 
former is at work, the latter hearing her little Boy read. 

Boy. Mamma, Babet won't let me go outside 
the door, because I struck a baker's boy in the 
street for saying papa was an aristocrat. Wasn't 
I right ? He had no right, mamma, to say papa 
was an aristocrat. Had he f 

Annette. What is that you have hidden in 
your frock, Louis t Who gave it you t 

Boy (pulls (yut of his frock a little toy model of a 
guillotine). Babet bought it me to kill mice with. 
She said every one had them now. 

Annette ( seizes and breaks it). Fie ! Louis ; I 
will have no such cruel toys. And what made 
you cry so when Babet brought you in ? 

Boy (sobbing). Because the street boys 
pointed up to the lanteme^ and told me that 
if you didn't take care, you would swing there, 
and that papa's head would go to make another 
aristocrat basketful. 

t2 
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Annette. Wretches I But we are safe under 
M* Bobespierre's care. No villaiii in Paris dare 
cross our threshold ; and now we have M. Dan- 
ton's promise too, we are doublj safe. (Knock at 
the door.) Come in. 

Enter M. Charenton, toho hows to Annette, and shakes 
hands with M. Beaujean. 

Charenton (looking at Bbaujean's easel). 
Bon jour J M. Beaujean, I could not resist calling 
upon jouy after that unpleasant affair at my 
house the night before last. If twenty thousand 

louis — but there ^The fact is, I felt it a pity 

that our intimacy should not be fostered. (Beau- 
jean bows.) And besides (^fidgets\ to confess 
— there has been a great discussion at the 
Jacobites' about your sudden change of style in 
Art, and doubts have been expressed of its 
sincerity. I came partly to discover the truth. 
I need not say that I regret that one glance at 
the exquisite picture now on your easel at once 
answers the question. 

Beaujean {starting up and half drawing his 
sword). Am I to conclude M. Charenton comes 
in the form of a spy t 

Charenton. Gently, mon ami^ I have a dislike 
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to steel; I never, my dear M. Beaujean, 
drew my sword in my life but I cut my own 
fingers. I come merely as a quiet friend to warn 
you of danger. 

Annette. Danger 1 

Charenton, Yes, danger, madame. St. Just 
has been closeted all day with Robespierre — 
some blow is aiming. The guillotine is at work 
this morning harder than ever; the people are 
agitated; the clubs are violent; the papers get 
more bloodthirsty than ever; the cry at the 
Jacobites' is still " more heads ! " 

Annette. But how does this aifect my husband, 
M. Charentont 

Charenton. Much, madame ; for M. Robes- 
pierre has been heard to say that M. Beaujean is 
a mere fickle trimmer, and much to be suspected. 
When once M. Robespierre has a suspicion of a 
man, that man is like a fellow tied to a tree dur- 
ing a storm of lightning — ^no one knows where he 
may go to. 

Beaujean. He will never touch a man merely 
because he does not attend the clubs, and lives 
out of the world. 

Charenton. Not to frequent the clubs now is 
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suspicious — to frequent them is suspicious ; to 
attend the guillotiiie is suspicious — ^to stop away 
is suspicious. Do you know any one who has 
Eobespierre's ear? 

Beaujean {^firing up). I know one who is 
stronger than Bobespierre^ yes ! who will some 
day grapple with that yampire, and tread him to 
the mire he sprang from ; one who with a wave 
of his hand can call round him ten thousand 
sabres — (Annette smiles and claps her hands); 
who could, if he chose, this very night loose his 
mob-dogs, and tear down this blood-stained tyrant, 
who, like a bad surgeon, is draining France of 
life, and slowly killing her by exhaustion. 

Charenton. Who is this? — you joke; you 
mean Providence, Fate, or some abstraction of 
the philosophers ? 

Beaujean* Not I mean Danton. But you 
turn pale I 

Charenton. Doomed, unlucky man! Why, 
what cave do you live in, that you have not heard 
both Desmoulins and Danton were last night 
arrested, and sent to the prison of the Luxem- 
bourg? 

Beaujean. Great God I 

^Covers his face with his hands. 
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Annette* Let ub place ourselves in His wise 
hands. 

Charenton. Well, Pm nicely compromising 
myself for a prudent man ! I may as well go 
and put my head at once under the guillotine 
now to save a trial. Will people call me prudent 
again ever after this? An enemy of Robes- 
pierre, with a royalist wife who talks with 
respect of obsolete Christianity! Oh, 'tis all 
over with me I Here, executioner, be quick 
with the job! — ^how do I put my head? Oh, 
here — ^very well. Now then. When I give the 
signal — 

Annette {sternly). If we are dangerous, why 
not avoid us? 

Charenton. Because I like you both, and 
think you an imprudent, right-hearted couple; 
sane when all the world beside is stark mad. 
Oh, but I had such a fright two streets from 
your door! 

Beaujean (anxiously). What was it? 

Charenton. Well, you must know the clubs 
have just made a demonstration to express 
sympathy with Robespierre in the present 
crisis. They had threatened to attack the 
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prisons and massacre Danton. I met them just 
now full butt. Loathsome wretches in rags, with 
blear eyes and hairy chests; a brutal fellow 
with a maniac stare^ and a huge red beard sweep- 
ing down to his waist 

Beaujean. That is one of our artist models. 
He helped to take the Bastille ; he leads all these 
things. 

Charenton. Then a mob screaming, carrying 
pikes with calves* heads stuck on them — ^a shout- 
ing crowd with red caps, and dubs, and muskets, 
and flags. Amongst them rode frenzied women, 
brandishing sabres; then came a train of the 
tricotetMes and the insulteusesy cursing the aris- 
tocrats ; and following a troop of children, 
some butchers with crimson arms smoking with 
new blood, dragging a cannon, with a poiaaarde 
brandishing a flag riding cross-»legged on it. 
Every one shouted something different from his 
fellow. Some wore priests* robes that had been 
cut and gashed, and the last man — ugh I — bore 
a woman's head on a pole, the long black hair 
fluttering round the staff. 

Annette. Devils 1 Does God then sleep, or does 
he only pause before he strikes! Jean, don't 
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look out; if we are suspected it is dangerous. 
£eep from the window, dear Jean; Louis, go 
up to Babet. [Uait Boy. 

Charenton {looks out of window). I think I 
hear something I Holy Mother, here they come 
do¥ni the street I Man Dieu! Yes, how un- 
fortunate — this way tool The drums beat, 
a man on horseback, with his lips black 
with powder, and a smoking musket in his 
hand, addresses them. They move on — rags, 
red caps, torn flags, pikes, and all the signs 
of butchery following. No, they turn ; they draw 
up in ranks, to let something pass. 

Annette. Tell us what, M. Charenton. O 
God, would that the monsters would go I What 
is it? — ^why do you not answer!— why do you 
turn palef 

Charenton (in a low voice). It is the death- 
carts passing to the guillotine : this is not their 
usual way; they must have been sent round 
here by the mob for some purpose — to threaten 
and frighten /some special aristocrat. It is full 
of nuns in long red garments — poor things I 
Their hair was cut short by the priests long ago, 
as if to prepare them for this dreadful hour. 
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The poissardes hoot them, and utter obscene 
cries. Hark, Monsieur and Madame Beaujean, 
the nuns are singing as if they were calling to the 
angels who hover near. {A hymn of the Church 
is heard rising to the window of the apartmenty soon 
drowned by cries of '* Aristocrats h la lanterns ! " 
" Ca ira I *' ending finally in a stormy burst of the 
Marseillaise^ that with the sound of grinding wheels 
gradually dies away down the next street.) 

[Annette sinks on her kneesy and prays for 

the souls of the doomed^ as ten successive 

shouts announce the ten falls of the guillotine 

axe. 

Beaujean (to Chabenton, who is stUl watching 

eagerly from the unndow.) Is all danger 

pastt 

Charenton (keeping back Beaujean ujiih his 
hand). Not all. 

Beaujean. You jest, my good friend, there is 
no danger now. 

Charenton (anxiously). A little. When the 
mob passed away roimd the comer of the 
street I noticed two muffled men, with tri- 
coloured sashes, who had been watching our 
windows, quietly withdraw from the ranks of 
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the mob, and step into the shadow of the 
church-porchy ten doors off on the opposite side. 

Beaujean. Well; they sat down, rested, and 
went on, 

Charenton (laying hold of Beaujean's amtf 
and dragging him to the window^ and pointing). 
No ! TJ^y are there now I I saw just now the 
sun catch the knob of a sword, as the figure 
moved forward, I suppose, firom the shadow. 
Kow I see the red and white of the second 
man's plume in the sun, the blue of it is 
still in the shade. They look this way. A 
man with a dog turns the comer of the 
street, in the direction of the Rue St. Honore 

(turns with a face a fixed mash of terror, his 

hands rigid; his mouth moves, hut he can say 
nothing, Annette rushes to the window^ 

Annette. It is Robespierre I Devil! I can 
see his nosegay, his white cravat, his blue 
coat, his plumed hat; the sun glances on 
his silver buckles. Mother of God I — ^he points 
to our house, and walks away. The men — 

the men — the advance — they will be here 

directly I Hide, dear Jean I M. Charenton — 
to the roof, you must not be found here I 
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Charenton. I need no pressing. Curse on 
my &te for mixing myself up with a low 
painter I — Mort de Marie! — ^I would not for 
twenty thousand louis (Runs of J) 

Annette. Hide, dear husband, hide! 

JBeaujean (rising Jram his eaael^ brushes still in 
his hand). I will not hide. I throw myself 
into God*8 hands. I can but die. But for 
you, Annette, death were not terrible to me^ 
dearest! — (The^f embrace.) 
[The butt-end of a musket strikes at the door. A 

lioarse voice cries — " In the name of the Com- 
mittee of Safety!"] 

(Two Myrmidons of Robespierbb enter.) 

Beaujean. Gentlemen, I am your prisoner; 
I know my fate. But one word — I have 
papers here, in the drawer of my paint-box, 
which I must take with me, to prove my 
innocence, — grant me a moment to look for 
them. (Opens a drawer^ takes out a small pistol^ 
and shoots himself.) Adieu, Annette! we meet 
again I (Dies.) [Annette swoons on the body. 

Myrmidon 1 (man loith beard). This is a bad 
business. 

Myrmidon 2. This is how the aristocrats 
trick Mother Guillotine. They are always at it. 
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Myrmidon 1. Two stabbed themselves yesterday 
in La Force. I only wish I had the hanging 'em, 
they should have been all Strang a week ago. 

Myrmidon 2. Let us read the letter M. 
^Robespierre told us to give this dead meat. 

(Reads.) — 

**M. Beaujean — ^You are a weak, but a good 
man. I know alL You will never be a citizen 
fit to brave these dangerous times. Fly at 
once to HoUand. On being shown this, the 
bearers will conduct you safely to a carriage 
waiting for you beyond the barriers at the 
Champs Elys^e's gate. Do not forgot your 
country when among straugers. — Robespiebre.'' 

Myrmidon 1. Hein! Ventre-bleu I M. Boi- 
son, you have made a nice mess of it I — Yes- 
terday you let a prisoner go ; now you go and 
let an innocent man blow his brains out. Fire 
at the aristocrat woman, or I will I {Fires). 

Myrmidon 2. Well, well, it is all the better 
for the undertaker. N^importe^ bring the picture 

M. David told us to . Come along, or we 

shall miss the second batch at the guillotine— 
and they're priests too. Vive la guillotine I 
{Exeunt shguiing^ ^^AllonSy enfans de la patriel — 
U jour de gloire est arrival ") 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THB DAT AFTEB HOOABTH'S DEATH. 

Scene : — Gabrick's House, 27, Southampton Street, Strand, 
October 2Srd, 1767. 

Gakrick and Goldsmith : the former dressed in dark 
claret-coloured velvet, trimmed toith gold lace, and a yellow 
brocade waistcoat ; the latter in his celebrated peach^bloom 
coat, just home from friend Filby, the tailor's. A black 
page enters with an old red and blue china bowl, and 
materials for punch, at which Goldbmith^s eye kindles, 
and he fussily removes his cocked hat and sword from the 
table. 

Oarrici. I am glad I met jouy Goldie, coming 
out of the theatre. I thought I knew you, 
though you were in that curious bloom-coloured 
coat. We are friends again now ; yet I do 
think you'd have shirked me 

Goldsmith. No, no. How do you think it 
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looks t So 70U noticed the coat f (turning 
round and round). The Doctor would not 
give it a look last night. Fact I that vulgarian 
brute, Moser, directly I tried to speak, kept 
shouting, ^^ Stay I stay! Toctor Shonson's going 
to zay something." I said, "Well, are you 
sure you'll comprehend him?" Not bad I Eht 
not bad! (laughs — Gabbick looks amused). I 
was telling the Doctor how hard it was to 
be simple enough in a/ fable — ^to make, for 
instance, little fishes talk like little fishes. The 
Doctor laughed again. I said, "Well, well. 
Doctor, if you had to do it, they would all 
talk like whales I " Think that was hard hitting 
— eh, Davy! 

Gar. Yes; you had Sam there. 

Gold. Oh 1 if BosweU heard you call his Jupiter 
Sam I Well, take care I take care I So, coming 
home, I wrote a fable. Here it is : " Once 
upon a time" (by-the-bye, you talk of my 
showy dressing — about my not dressing like a 
gentleman) — Let me teU you — ^you 

Gar. Come, come, NoU, talk no more of 
that. You are perhaps the worst — eh, eh? 

Gold, (simply^ holding up his neck with 
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mock indignation). Let me tell you that when 
mj tailor brought home my Tyrian bloom coat 
yesterday, he said, '^ Sir, I have a favour to b^ 
of you. When anybody asks you who made your 
clothes, be pleased to mixtion John Filby, at 
the * Harrow/ in Water Lane/' (Gabbick 
laughs). Well, what do you thiok Johnson 
said to this! 

Gar. Not an idea. 

Gold. Why this: ^'Why, sir, that was be- 
cause the coat is of such an absurd colour* 
It will draw a mob round you, and then 
they'll hear of Filby, and see that he can 
make a good coat even of an absurd colour." 

Gar. {laughs). I suppose you have heard 
merry old Quin is deadt 

Gold. Yes. Well, he made people laugh 
long enough, and now he makes them cry. 
The perfect actor has both powers ; his — ^but 
I must go on with my fable: — 

^< Once upon a time a school of young dace, 
just out for a holiday, were dancing and stand- 
ing on their heads under the trailing boaghs 
of a large willow, for the day was too hot 
to allow of much play or iun outside the 
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golden autumn shadows of the trees that grew 
on the bank. At last, tired of standing on 
their heads, the dace all asjsembled round an 
old obstinate John Bull of a prickly perch, 
who had come there too for shade, and listened 
to him as he talked of the uses of aspiration 
and ambition. 

"* Excelsior/ he said, ^ young gentlemen, 
Forward, Upward, Unselfish Rivalry, Progres- 
sion, must be written on our standard. We 
all are here waiting for preferment and a 
higher office. This river is but a starting- 
point,' and so on. At that moment a red 
worm^ fastened to a hook, descended wriggling 
just by the old philosophic gentleman's nose. 
Forgetful of others for a moment, he seized 
it himself, and was instantly drawn up through 
the water out of the astonished sight of his 
congregation. 

"*What is that I' said the youngest dace, 
interrogatively. 

" ' That ? ' said one who flattered himself he 
had seen the world, having once ventured 
five yards up a side brook ! ^ oh ! that is 
what we call preferment !* ^^ 

VOL. I. U 
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Do you like itt See the moral against 
foolish and restless ambition? 

Gar. Welly I must be blind if I didn't. It 

is goody but too long. 

• ••••• 

GarricL Wife's off to bed ; so now for 
some punch. Is Johnson back, NoU, yet &om 
the Lincolnshire Langtons? 

Goldsmith. Back, Davyt Yes, on Tuesday. 
I met him last night at the 'founding of a 
new literary dub. 

Gar. (quick). Where t I like the idea. I 
shall be of you, Goldie. 

*' ril be with you anon.*' 

Gold. At the "Turk's Head," in Gerrard 
Street, Soho — a quiet crib, removed from the 
rolling din and cataract of wheels in the 
Oxford Road. We meet once a week, at 
seven o'clock — nine of us. 

Gar. The number of the Muses. 

Gold. Truly. There is the Doctor, Sir 
Joshua, with his ear-trumpet and snuff ; Burke, 
Dr. Nugent, Beauclerk, Langton, myself, poor 
Chamier, and that sour-faced dog. Sir John 
Hawkins. They talk of Dyer, a member of 
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• 

Johnson's old Ivy Lane Club, in Newgate 
Street ; and I suppose that note-taking cox- 
comb, Boswell, will drag himself in, by catch- 
ing hold of the Doctor^s skirts, when he comes 
back from Utrecht, where Heaven keep him 
as long as possible! 

Gar, I shall be of you. Yea, I will join, and 
snub Boswell. What is Johnson doing now? 

Gold. Well, he is struggling with that hypo- 
chondria that befogs his Cyclopean mind ; he is 
revising " Shakespere," and has been lately writ- 
ing a review of that little simple poem of mine, 
" The Traveller." By-the-bye, don't you really like 
this coat, Garrick? Isn't the colour delicious? 
I have already had three Templars at the ^^ Bed- 
ford" ask me where I got it made. 

Gar. Oh I they were laughing at you, Noll. 
You're too smart ; you look like a North Ameri- 
can dancing-master. That is not the colour 
to rub about with in sponging-houses and Strand 
taverns. Waiters always expect more if you dress 
well. 

Gold. Well, I won't be angry, Davy, just after 
making it up at Keynolds' ; but I really think 
it becoming with this dark blue waistcoat. Filby 

U2 
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eaid he never ^^seed" a gentleman become a 
colour more; he thought the fall at the waist 
one of the happiest things he had done. I shall 
let Eeynolds take me in this coat ; it is, as Filby 
says, so 

Gar. Get out of that, NoU, mix for your- 
self. I hope you'll punish Filby for his flattery 
by never paying his bill. You surely are not 
going, at your time of life, to set up for a 
blood, and perform the five acts of " The Rake's 
Progress I " Touch the bell for the silver punch- 
ladle poor Quin gave me. 

Gold. Where have you been this morn- 
ing? 

Gar. Down to Ghiswick with Mossop to in- 
quire for Mrs. Hogarth. Hogarth — poor fellow ! 
— died last night. I think that quarrel with 
Wilkes hastened his end. (Cuffey, put some 
wood on the fire.) He died striking at his 
adversary, who had told people that the painter 
was in his dotage. I saw him yesterday morn- 
ing being lifted into his coach at his door in 
Leicester Fields. Death had his hand on his 
shoulder then ; and I dared not stop to speak to 
Will. The bushy, thick eyebrows had lost their 
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archness; his quick^ bull-dog eyes were fireless 
and faded ; his clenched mouth drooped ; and the 
skin on his round, full forehead was loose and 
yellow. I saw him stoop and pat his dog 
*^ Trump ; " and I waited till the servants packed 
in a blue parcel of copper-plates, and he drove 
slowly off. 

Gold. Poor Hogarth I I will ask Johnson to 
write an epitaph for him. Curious enough, too, 
they say that that reprobate Churchill, whom 
he drew as a bear with bands on, is dying 
at Boulogne. How paltry death makes all 
quarrels look ! How did Hogarth die I Sud- 
denly ? 

Gar. Yes. He was that very morning weak 
but cheerful ; he even worked languidly upon a 
caricature of the Judges of the Common Pleas, 
introducing portraits of Noel, Clive, Willes, and 
Bathurst, worthy of Rabelais. Such bewigged 
and solemn owls you never saw. He even drew 
up an answer to a flattering letter of Dr. 
Franklin. He then ate a pound of beefsteak 
for his dinner, and boasted that no man in 
England had such a stomach as his. He 
went to bed, and soon after was seized with 
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ayiolent and dangerous sickness. He rang -the 
bell till the rope broke in his hand; and Mrs. 
Lewis rushing in, he gave one groan, tried to 
point to some picture on the wall, and expired 
in her arms. I have been an hour since I 
came home trying to write an epitaph on the 
dear, lion-hearted fellow, but I cannot get fur- 
ther than — 

*' His matchless works of fame, secure, 

Shall liye, our country's pride and boast, 
As long as Nature shall endure " 

Here I stick. My mind seems to lose all focus 
when I get excited. As for poor Mossop, I 
I don't think even venison would rouse his 
appetite to-day. Do you remember Hogarth's 
sketch of me as Richard HI ! 

Gold. Yes, of course I do, Davy I I was 
there that night you dressed up as Fielding, 
to help Hogarth's memory; he thought a mo- 
ment or two, and then drew him just as he 
looked before he went out to Lisbon, with his 
fine long nose, and his mouth fallen in. But 
they were saying Ust night at the club that 
he had a presentiment of his death ; I suppose, 
merely a sense of the flickering lamp-— of the 
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bloo^ retreating back to the citadel of the heart. 
SedadI I have had presentiraents too. I had 
one the night before I was last arrested. 

Gar. Well, Noll, then why did you not 
get off to some quiet place in Islington, and 
study natural history, as you once intended! 
But about this presentiment? 

Gold. It was Hawkins telling it. He was 
dining with one of the Thomhills and Hogarth 
last week in the Piazza. All at once the con- 
versatjf n lulled^ just as the winter wind does some- 
times on gusty, chimney-shaking nights. The 
only sound was that of the draught fluting 
through the keyhole. Hogarth broke the silence, 
and, looking up from a brown study, said, 
drinking the last red drop in his glass, ^^My 
next picture will be called, ^The End of all 
Things.'"— "If that is the case," said Thorn- 
hill, laughing, and stretching to the laggard 
bottle, "there will be an end of the painter 
too l"*—" There will, indeed I" said Hogarth, 
with a heavy sigh, looking mournfully into a 
mirror that hung opposite him; "so the sooner 
the work is done the better." 

Gar. Did he ever finish the plate I 
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Gold, (drawing a roUfram the well-lined pocket 
of the peachrbloom). He did, and here is an im- 
pression of it — ^it is fiill of fancy and thought ; you 
see: a broken bottle — a worn-out broom — the 
butt-end of a musket — a cracked bell — ^a bow un- 
strung — a broken crown — a fallen tower — "The 
W(yrld^8 End Tavern " tumbling down— the moon 
in her last wane — a gibbet falling, the body rotted 
oiF, and the chain rusted away — Phcebus and his 
horses dead in the stagnant clouds — a vessel 
wrecked — ^Time, with his scythe and hoiu^-glass 
broken, and his pipe just smoked out — H.'s own 
picture of the Times fading into air — a statue 
of Bankruptcy against Nature — ^an empty purse ; 
and here, Davy, a touch for you — a play-book 
lying open, with " Exeunt omnes " written on the 
last page. He showed it a few days after to 
the artists who were in an inner room at Chis- 
wick retouching his plates. They all liked it. 
** Stop 1 '• he said ; " give it here ! Nothing 
remains but this I" and he swept in, with his 
brush full of sepia, a painter^ 8 palette broken ! 
^^ Finis !^' he sighed, "the deed is done! it is 
all over!" 

Gar. Poor fellow ! (Pass the punch.) I knew 
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he had got his death-wound when I met him^ 
two months ago, at the " Mitre," opposite Fetter 
Lane. He looked sad then, and his hat was drawn 
down more than usually low over the scar on 
his right temple ; his bumping forehead no longer 
shone with the oil of humour — the little dogged 
man was silent and grave. He said to me, as we 
drew up near the fire in Johnson's right-hand 
comer seat, *^Garrick, feel my pulse, and tell 
me what you think of it." I did so, putting on 
a sort of quack grimace, to amuse him. I said, 
" It beats low, but calmly." — " My dear friend," 
he replied, with a look I shall never forget, 
"if you don^t know what its beat is called in 
medical jargon, I will tell you — ^I'll tell you what 
it beats : it beats the Dead March ! " I did not 
reply ; so he paid his reckoning, shook me by the 
hand, and, drawing his hat over his eyes, walked 
feebly out. 

Gold, I am glad it was you, and not me. 
I should have fallen to crying, as sure as my 
name is Noll. What a fool I seem with this 
peach-blossom coat, when I think of myself 
behind that great inevitable black curtain that 
must some day fall on all our performances, 
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and shat us out from onr grinning and hissing 
audiences for ever I Then Death flings us a 
crust to comfort us, and labels it ^^ Posthumous 
Fame." What comfort is that? I would rather 
hear Johnson quote a line of ^'The Traveller/' at 
the ^^ Bedford/' than have a whole Westminster 
Abbey built over me. 

Gar. And I one night's welcome of a thousand 
honest hands than all the cold monuments in 
Poets' Comer. 

Gold. Poets' Comer 1 I prefer Garrick's chim- 
ney corner. Delicious perfume of the lemon ! 
Was punch thy final cause, O lemon? 

Gar. Hogarth, when you knew him, was very 
quick and lively, always honest and sincere ; 
never backbiting; and severe only on the pre- 
sent. I found his servant all in tears : now, that's 
a good sign. 

Gold. That depends on what he left them 
in his will. 

Gar. Now, don't be cynical, Goldie ; it does 
not suit you. Hogarth's servants had all lived 
with him for years, and loved him like a father. 
They were not like Cuffey's brother here, whom 
I met the other day, and asked him how he got 
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on with the son of his old master, who, I heard, 
was rather fond of using the whip, and was as 
severe a chip of the old block as his father. 
^' Cus' him I him all old block, massa," said 
Sambo. 

Gold. (JaugJis). I have heard that Hogarth 
preferred small tradesmen's clubs, where he could 
see character, that he was irritable, and did not 
like contradiction. 

Gar. Do you, Goldie? — eh? eh? 

Gold. Faix ! no ; but I have enough of it with 
the Doctor. Hawkins seemed to say Hogarth 
was jealous of Reynolds, and was rather mean 
in his housekeeping. He called him, too, I 
think, a turncoat in politics, and not always 
a friend of morality. 

Gar. Bah I That man never laughed but 
once, and that was when a friend broke his 
thigh. He lives by fly-blowing reputations. 
He will backbite old Sam himself some day, if he 
and Boswell don't fall to blows, and run each 
other through. He is just one of those flesh- 
flies of society of whom our poor Hogarth 
crushed so many. He goes about pretending 
to praise him, and then slips in a sting about 
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his jealousy of the old masters. Now, it was 
only yesterday Mrs. Piozzi told me that Hogarth 
once said to her, that ^^ Johnson's conversation 
is to other men's what Titian's painting was 
compared to Hudson's ; but don't you say I 
said sOy for the connoisseurs are al war, you 
know, and because I hate them, they think I 
hate Titian — and let ^em ! " 

GoU. Just like him, Davy — (ShaU I fiU 
your glass with this lemon-coloured scented 
nectar?). The little man of Chiswick certainly 
was what the Doctor calls " a good hater." 
What blows he has struck in his time at hy- 
pocrisy, lust, cruelty, and all the brother vices ! 
It makes me quite ashamed to think of my 
buffoon plays and trifling verses. Think, too, 
of this sturdy swimmer at last sinking in the 
muddy whirlpools of party I 

Gar. It was merely, Goldie, because he was half 
dead when he took to such swimming. His print 
of the Times was meant to aid peace and unite the 
people, but drove Wilkes and his set mad. Long 
before this the Tories and Anti-Walpole men 
had encouraged him — just when he had 
finished his inimitable ^^ Rake's Progress" — ^to 
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design a series of plates called ^^The States- 
man's Progress." Why, he might have been 
almost crowned by the mob if he had chosen 
to fly with the other curs at that brave old 
English gentleman, Sir Robert. 

Gold. Or have been drawn off with golden 
sops. No! Hogarth was rough, but honest 
— very honest. 

Gar. Never was such a bludgeon-fight, I 
think. Just fresh from an onslaught on 
Methodism, Hogarth, in a print of the Timesj 
drew Pitt on stilts, blowing up a fire that 
has caught the two globes, ridiculed Lord 
Temple, Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Har- 
rington's Grenadiers. No. 17 of the NoriJi 
Briton contained an article by Wilkes against 
this picture, accusing Hogarth of rancour, 
malevolence, and plagiarisms from Callot. It 
spoke of him as worn-out, and delighting 
only in painting the dark side of things. 
(Goldie, touch the fire, there's a good fellow ! 
I'll ring for pipes, so that we may take a 
birds^-eye view of things.) Wilkes laughed, too, 
at his failures in history and portrait-painting. 

Gold. I was away in the country, and did 
not read that scurrilous paper. 
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Gar. Enraged at being accused of envy 
and vanitj (Don't look at that coat of yoors^ 
Goldie), Hogarth went to Wilkes^s trial, and 
took a sketch of him from the gallery of 
the Court of Common Fleas, sheltered be- 
hind forests of wigs. I need not tell you he 
caught our clever, wicked, patriotic friend's 
demon squint and projecting ratr-teeth with 
terrible severity. Then what must he do 
but publish it? Churchill, like a true brother- 
bruiser, replied with a poetical epistle, de- 
scribing Hogarth as hopelessly in his dotage. 
Hogarth^ catching up another handful of 
blindmg mud, brought out then his Churchill 
as a bear in a cassock, holding a club 
knotted with lies. He then — still unsatisfied 
— set to work altering the Timesy bringing in 
himself whipping Wilkes and Churchill, who 
are distinguished as a bear and a monkey, 
adding the King of Prussia smoking, and 
Pitt lying down, and firing at the Dove of 
Peace, which is perched on the English 
standard. 

Gold. A sorry ending for a great man's 
life — flinging about rotten eggs — such as too 
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often broke in his hand, to his own detri- 
ment. If this was how he had spent his 
life, I think we — two of the best minds in 
London — 

Gar. No, Goldie 1 Goldie ! No ! no I 

Gold. Yes I Yes I I am not given to sham 
self depreciation. I say, if he had spent his 
life merely manufacturing squibs, we — two 

(Garbick springs up in the attitude of 
Hamlet preparing to wrestle with Laertes^ 

Gold. Well ! well ! — we should not now be 
lamenting beside his grave. 

Gar.^ I suppose it is grief makes you 

dip so thirstily into the punch-bowl. Now, 

don't be angry I We are human; and there 

is no reason, because the young Adam 

dies, that the old Adam should not be 

thirsty. 

*' All that li^e must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity." 

Oh! that's only one striking — never mind 

one; he is the smallest of them, and must 

take care of himself. There is no one 

sitting up for you in the Temple; and if 

the printer^s boy does come too early in the 

morning, why let him wait. 
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Gold, (sings J **Let him wait — let him wait 
— LET HIM WAIT ! " There's a bass-note 1 
No weakness in that chest I By-the-bye, you 
haven't a loose five-pound note about you I Fil- 
by'U be dunning me soon. 

Gar. The worst man in the world to 
come to, Goldie — (Oh, the vanity of peach- 
blossom coats!). Who was it told Foote I 
once went to do a generous action, " and 
was frightened back by the ghost of a 
farthing? Who said I used to tell Kitty 
Olive not to make my tea as red as blood! 

Gold. Not I, or you may tread me under 
foot. Did I ever say an unkind thing of 
any friend, Davyt 

Gar. Well, upon my word, Goldie, I 
think not; bnt certainly many a blundering 
thing — eh? 

Gold. By all the guineas ever born, 
Davy, I never said the words. The dirty 
blackguard that said so is only fit to live off 
the rinsings of creation and the offal of hu- 
manity. Shiver the guineas 1 Let us go on 
with our talk about Hogarth ; and if, before 
I go, you could oblige me, why, I shall sing 
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a Non nobisy and go home, whistling, to the 
Temple, ready to defy Filby to-morrow or 
next day, pay my coal-bill, and buy some 
books. 

Gold. Yes ; payments judiciously applied in 
small instalments, that stimulate the hope, and 
are tonics to the imagination. By-the-bye, did it 
ever strike you that Hogarth is the first 
English painter who has used London as a back- 
ground for his scenes? He will not be the 
last. I think a place with seven hundred 
thousand souls, and seven miles' length of 
streets, is no bad field, Davy, for the observer 
and the thinker. He certainly has left records 
of this age— of its cellars, dens, and palaces 
— its angels, men, and devils — its highwaymen, 
footpads, beaux, quacks 

Gar. Poor poets 

Gold. Bad actors, gamblers, shoeblacks, pub- 
licans, chairmen, merchants, lords, ladies, and 
apprentices. His net was always full of oddities 
— ^refugees, thieves, intriguers, bullies, jockeys, 
or fools. Wherever you go now in London, 
he is there. By the pert Charles L at 
Charing Cross — ^there his coach broke down ; 

VOL. I. X 
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by the Fleet's black ditch — there his murdered 
man was thrown ; Bow Church — there his 
Lord Mayor^s procession passes ; Guildhall — 
there his industrious apprentice feasts ; St 
James's Street — ^there his rake was arrested ; 
St. Mardn's Lane — there's where the guilty 
wife in Marriage h la Mode destroyed her- 
self; Tyburn — ^there Tom Idle quivered and 
swung. 

Oar. Very true, Goldie. I only wish he 
had done still more, and then no age would 
have been so depicted and so satirized. The 
cock-pit — Bridewall — ^the fair — ^the theatre — the 
suburban inn — ^the Surgeons' Hall — the strolling- 
player's booth — Bedlam — our prisons — the 
Thames— our drawing-rooms — ^he has done; but 
there is no Temple Bar — ^no Park — ^no Strand, 
nor much of common shop-life either, though 
he does ^ve us a barber's and a quack 
doctor's, and a merchant's counting-house. He 
will leave, I fear, the impression of ours being 
a bad and unhappy age. By-the-bye, what are 
you writing now? 

Gold. Nothing to boast of. A short English 
grammar, for which I am promised the enor- 
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mous sum of five pounds — ^half of which I 
have already borrowed. Til be bound Fapyrius 
gets more for one of his ridiculous cross- 
readings. 

Gar. Naj, naj, Goldie. I saw you the 
other day at the Wednesday Club, crying 
with laughter . at his idea of Lord Chatham 
taking his seat, and being severely handled 
by the populace— eh t eh? 

Gold. Oh I the man is not altogether a 
fool. By-the-bye, that day Reynolds had 
brought us together in Leicester Square — do 
you remember ? — I spoke of my comedy, 
"The Good-natured Man.** 

Gar. I remember. You promised me a look 
at the manuscript for Drury Lane. It was the 
day after the Doctor had the interview with 
the King. I am loaded with manuscript, but 
still, I promise you, the author of the " Vicar " 
shall not be disregarded {assumes a high and 
rather pompom tone — Goldsmith looks vexed). 

Gold. Before we made up our quarrel I 
thought of going to Covent Garden ; but 
Bich's death, and Beard's dubitations, drove 

me to wait 

x2 
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Gar. You did well! you did well! Covent 
Grarden is no theatre for genius. Beard is both 
physicallj and spiritually deaf. I believe frankly 
no actor in London has more power of serving 
an author than I have. 

Gold. We will not discuss the relative im- 
portance of actors and authors, or we shall 
fall to swords again. Bead my play ; if it is 
good, and will pay you, bring it out, and we 
shall both benefit. One or two of the cha- 
racters are, I think, not ill drawn. 

Gar. It is not mere talent, sir, floats a play, 
it is the dramatic interest ; and here the 
great Doctor even fell through. Still, though I 
would not hold out too great hopes of good 
fortune, I will promise to careftilly peruse your 
manuscript. Now, to continue with Hogarth, 
let us turn over this portfolio of his en- 
gravings. 

Gold. So be it. Then I will send you the 
manuscript, Davy. I think it will give the theatre 
a lift. 

Gar. Oh 1 as for that — ^But, by-the-bye, you 
know me as an actor, but not much as an 
author. What do you say to my reading 
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you some notes I haye just been writing after 
rehearsal this morning as a review of Hogarth, 
supposed to be written, some hundred years 
hence, by a critic who is considering the 
poetry our old friend has thrown round Lon- 
don. I talk of the men and times as passed, 
just as a bit of drollery of my own, because 
it throws the thing into focus. 

Gold. Bead it, by all means I I shall be 
happy to furnish you with any hints that 
may 

Gar. Very well. Til snuff the candles, and 
begin : — 

'^It is almost a hundred years since the 
death of the great London painter ; and if 
ever a verdict can be pronounced on his 
fame, now is the time to call the jury to- 
gether. A hundred years ago the great 
Garrick ^^ 

Gold. Is not that a little presumptuous? 

Gar. Perhaps it is. We'U soften that. This 
is only a rough copy. But, by-the-bye, do you 
agree with me in my argument? 

Gold. What argument? 

Gar. Hang it, Noll I I haven't yet come to 
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it, and never shall, if you don't let me go on. 
I argue that there is poetry to be found in 
London. 

Gold. Poetry? Of course 1 — ^bushels of it! 
specially this November weather, when the lamps 
shine like yellow stars in the dusk, and at a 
distance form themselves into strange letters 
and ciphers. Yes — {stops to light his pipe.) 

Oar. {aside). [But this is October. Now, I 
think, I think, I have got him on his track 
about Hogarth and London poetry. Now Oliver 
will run on in long rhapsodies, if properly 
plied with punch at intervals.] Go on, Goldie I 
I want you to point me out this new branch 
of poetry. I thought poetry was confined to 
green fields and babbling brooks — 

''Where the world seems ever young." 
But how can any breath of Nature's poetry 
steal into this region of man's works and arts f 

Gold. Zounds! Well! Til tell you. T went 
out this morning to visit Hogarth's haunts, for 
I had heard from bookseller Davies he was 
dying, and I wanted to think him over. It was 
one of those golden-fogged October mornings 
that I went out to ramble through the London 
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hauuts of oar great pictorial satirist. The 
Bun seemed passing through a series of che- 
mical experiments. Now it was a globe of 
luminous, pale, purple fire; now a mere blot of 
yellow, that reminded unpoetical people of gilt 
buttons and coloured wafers; presently it be- 
came a burning brazen ball; and a moment 
after it loomed like a red-hot shell descending 
through fiery sulphur clouds upon a suffering 
and guilty town. The stones were hard, dry, 
clear, and grey in the mild autumn morning 
light, and yielded sharp responses to the busy 
feet that trod them. It was cheering, too, to see, 
as you approached a street-corner, the broad 
wafts of sunlit vapour that fell aslant the 
houses, shining into sorrowing and happy eyes 
with all that gracious impartiality with which 
Heaven bestows its precious, though everyday, 
blessings of hope and life. 

Gar. Bravo, Goldiel 

Oold. I turned my back to the angel warnings 
and praisings showered from the steeple of 
Saxon St. Dunstan, and pushed on — my stick 
borne like a sword over my shoulder — ^to Temple 
Bar, that Portland stone, cold classicality, which 
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Wren erected after the Great Fire, when there 
was a rage, Dayj, for Corinthian and other 
sham, lifeless classicalities. This black win* 
dowed archway, not unlike the mouth of a 
sewer, was that through which our bulldog-faced 
Hogarth has passed a thousand times, from the 
strippling time when he sallied out, as he used 
to saj, poor and hipped, to go into the city, 
and sell the copper-plates, wrapped in soft 
blue paper, he carried in his deep left>-hand 
pocket, to the time he went city-wards to visit 
good, vain, old Bichardson, when he met the 
Doctor, and took him for a lunatic, because 
he twitched his face and gibbered at the win- 
dow. 

Oar. I can see him now, the little man, 
with his small gold-laced hat cocked up over 
his right temple, to show the scar there, his 
keen eyes, like a terrier^s at a rat-hole, ever 
on the watch — gay in his blue coat, small sword, 
and silver-buckled shoes — stopping at the black, 
smeared gateway that divides old London city 
and its freedom and riches from the borouc^h- 
city of Westminster. 

Gold. His busy eye has, I am sure, often rested 
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on that very misplaced row of black leaves and 
fruit that top those wooden mud-splashed gates, 
that have opened at the herald's knock and 
trumpet; alternately to swarth Charles on his 
way to get drunk with the Lord Mayor, and 
hook-nosed bigot James, to Anne and the 
Proud Duchess. Through this purgatorial arch 
I have seen him watch the great daily black 
tide of London life — its goodness, badness, 
wisdom, and folly — rush past like a horizontal 
Niagara, — loud, roaring, and never-ceasing. 

Gar. I have often seen Hogarth — ^his hand 
still warm from pressing Quin's — ^arm-in-arm with 
Hoadley or Hayman, smiling at those dummy 
pointing statues of Queen Elizabeth and James I., 
or looking with a certain sense of mystery into 
the dim church-like upper windows, where the 
bankers keep their ledgers and ponderous cash- 
books. He used to laugh at the shrivelled 
black plaisters of bygone posting-bills, which, 
affixed to the walls, give them the air of 
only having just recovered from the Great 
Plague. The last time we were together, he 
would stop at the comer fruit-stall on the 
right-hand side to admire the. yellow-red pears, 
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and the charcoal smouldering crimson under the 
suffering, out-at-elbow chestnuts of Spain. 

Gold. But when I saw Hogarth looking up 
there, leaying for a moment old Sir James 
Tbomhill's arm, and casting his eye over the 
round arched top of the Bar, he was peering 
at something else besides a looming yellow sky 
burning away overhead, to a brighter and 
purer flower blue, tenderly feathered with grey 
clouds. Yes! he borrowed a spy-glass for a 
halfpenny of a seedy chairman, and looked up 
at those dreadful rebel heads, which stood out 
dark against the sky, like so many barber^s 
blocks. I saw him sketching on his thumb- 
nail, as he used to do, those gaunt Scotch 
heads, still wrung with a pain which remains 
there, petrified by death, those heads soon by sun 
and wind to become shapeless black masks, un- 
noticed even by the street boys. Then, with an 
absent stare, as if he was looking within his 
brain watching a new picture engraving on his 
retina, he would lounge off to go home to 
Leicester Square, where his rival, Reynolds, 
lived; and just out of which, in St. Martin's 
Street, Sir Isaac Newton once resided, as Boswell 
has lately wormed out. 
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Gar. Not that he always went straight home 
to his easel, for the little satirist's trade was to 
observe. He was a painter of London manners, 
therefore his business was to know London, and 
study its features. He would often stroll round 
Jonathan Wild's lair in Lewknor^s Lane, to watch 
bullies swagger, or painted women squirt brandy 
into each other^s faces ; or he went to look for the 
rake, in his torn and unbuttoned laced coat, at 
King's Coffee-house, the drinking shed near the 
portico of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, where poor 
starved Hudibras Butler sleeps his sleep. Here 
he went to see the young swordsmen, who stop 
up all night, come to finish the last drop, and then 
stroll into the market to kiss the fresh market- 
girls, and cool their heated stomachs with a pottle 
of scented strawberries, with the Fulham dew on 
them ; or perhaps the shrewd, absent little man 
ordered his coach to meet him at Johnson's tavern 
(the ** Mitre," opposite Fetter Lane), and went off 
to study the last scene of the ^^Idle Apprentice" 
at Tyburn, where Jack Sheppard, the thieving 
carpenter, is to end his agile Ufe, Jonathan Wild 
be strangled to death, or Lord Ferrers, expiating 
his crimes, die insanely reckless in his wedding 
clothes, unpitied and unwept. 
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GolJL, The little engraver^ the stnrdj grandson 
of the Westmoreland yeoman, Davy delighted to 
rub elbows with cruel, greasy butchers, one-eyed 
sailors, lame highwaymen, informers, and pimps. 
Many a time has our friend in the blue coat 
walked in the great draught round black-and- 
white St. Paul's, fresher then than it is now from 
the hands of the great Sir Christopher, who sleeps 
in the crypt with much good company. A pity, 
Davy, it is so smeared with sooty rain, and looks 
so like a great Ethiopian giant playing at cup- 
and-ball. It is pleasant to think that in his 
searches for droning preachers, sleepy congrega- 
tions, and ogling clerks, such as he has introduced 
in the organ-loft scene of his ^^ Two Apprentices," 
he must have worked often in and out under the 
great leaden-covered dome which Time has now 
so scratched and clawed, and have watched with 
pleasure the old London sun, that is still as 
hearty and changeable as ever, brighten on its 
golden coronet of a gallery above, where Sir James 
Thomhill has put St. Paul to a second martyr- 
dom. He liked to watch, as I do, with duller 
and stupider eyes, the leaves on the black trees 
in the green churchyard fade and get yellow, till 
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they become patches of rags — sordid as the leaves 
of theatrical trees*. 

Gar. Leave the stage alone, NoU! Ten to 
one, but he — ^with Fielding perhaps, or some wit of 
the Club — has been often up in that stone gallery, 
vrhere I have been, to look down with indignant 
wonder at the sublime dulness of the mighty 
ocean of red-tiled roofs, lying like a great wreck 
under a sea of seacoal smoke, the streets mere 
lines on the great ground-plan mass, and the river 
its curved silver firame. He sees Tyburn far 
away, where Tom Idle's deadly, never-green tree 
stands — where Lawyer Silvertongue perished; 
Bow Church, from whose sunny balcony, by the 
projecting clock, foolish Prince Frederic looked 
down on the monstrous Mayor^s state-coach, with 
the tight-legged footmen swarming on behind ; on 
BrideweU, where he went to see the hemp beaten, 
just as he went to Bedlam to see the Bake in his 
last stage of hopeless idiotcy — ^not more foolisli 
than when he was sane, but less sane than when he 
was foolish ; out yonder too runs the noisomeFleet, 
upon whose Stygian black waters opens that terri- 
ble trap-door in the den in Blood-Bowl Alley, down 
which Tom Idle and his one-eyed footpad, with 
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the pistol sticking out of his torn pocket, thrust 
the murdered man. 

Gold. Yon take breath ; Til go on. Far awaj 
yonder to the right, up Chepe, is the Industrious 
Merchanl^s house, and on the east the ^^ Adam and 
Eve'' public-house (now Eden Street), where the 
sagacious, little, hawk-eyed man stood making 
notes on his thumb of the ra^ed rout marching 
from Finchley to the bloody moor of CuUoden, 
where the grim, hairy Highlanders were to hew 
them down with their swords. As he descends from 
this '^ bad eminence," our little London Asmodeus 
will give an eye — as I did this special red hazy 
October morning as I went to Newbery's about 
the Grammar — ^to the strings of sooty apples and 
stone flowers over the windows, and to the white 
glitter that glimmers fitfully upon the dark glass 
round those strange little rooms above the porches, 
where mysterious men ought to dwell, but where 
there probably is nothing but a world of dusty 
archives and mortuary rolls, written by dead men 
about dead men's wishes and about dead men's 
lands; and yet if all dead up there, why that 
little pufling thread of curling Uue smoke — that 
melting feather and plume of vapour that steals 
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SO stealthily and quietly np the side of the great 
stone mountain — ^the London Dom Daniel se- 
pulchre of prayer — ^the huge ecclesiastical money- 
,box — ^and then melts into thin air 1 That must 
be life, or I don't know what life is I 

Gar. Fill your pipe, Goldie I But leaving 
that mystery uncorked for some other day, let 
us, Goldie, on tip-toe, follow this watchful dog 
who saw everything, and track him to South-^ 
wark Fair, where he much loved to resort— 
St. Margaret's HiU is the place, not far from 
the fluent, brown river. There his strolling 
actors are now, just as he saw them dressing 
in the booth before that disastrous fall when 
Bajazet and Tamerlane broke their heads and 
cracked their royal crowns. There are the 
demons discussing the pot of porter, the nymph 
tallowing her hair, the hag cutting the cat's 
tail, and Diana spouting her heroic verses 
under peculiar difficulties. That pretty white- 
and-red woman, beating the red-and-blue tin- 
selled drum, blazoned with the royal arms, 
to announce the tragedy of " Bajazet, or the 
Orphan of Sarmircand^^ is the poor girl that 
Hogarth himself — yes, the little strutting gen- 
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tleman in the blue and gold frock — defended 
when the brute of a Bajazet^ the manager, 
would have struck her for stealing a shilling 
at the door. Twenty to one, but he goes into 
the ^ master of fence's " booth to see Figg, 
that horror of Irish fighters — the truculent 
man, with the bald buUetr-head, striped with 
plaisters — ^backsword with some other gladiator 
of the day, who, stripped to the waist, and 
bound with a scarlet handkerchief, waits with 
shiny skin and swelling muscle for his terrific 
antagonist. Now the swords cross with a clash 
and sparkle of fire; now they sweep and curve 
down on arm and rib, leaving lines of crim- 
son; now they cut up at the vrrist, down at 
the breast, and sharp at the elbow, with the 
emphasis of attack, rejoinder, repartee, and re- 
butting. A shivering blow on the shoulder of 
Figgis antagonist, producing a grimace and 
spasm of pain, ends the fight as we leave the tent. 
If you want to see Figg still more stem and 
stolid, look for him mounted on the carrion 
horse, keeping guard, with drawn bare sword 
over his right shoulder, in the right-hand 
comer of Hogarth's Southwark Fair picture. 
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As for his adversary^ you will find him also 
stripped in readiness in the front garden of the 
"Adam and Eve," in "The Guards' March 
to Finchley." 

Gold. And now, Garrick, if we want to see 
Win at work in a not inappropriate transition, 
let us, regardless of highwaymen in black masks 
and claret-coloured roquelays, venture up Ty- 
burn road again, and, turning to the right, 
walk round Marylebone Church, where this 
same stalwart Figg of the bullet cast4ron head, 
ribbed with plaisters, now lies tranquil, beaten 
down by that champion of every ring — Death. 
Let us step in too, and though the church i& 
to be rebuilt, recall that wonderful scene of the 
Kake's Marriage. Look about, and you will 
even see the old inscription raised in wood 
on one of the gallery pews: — 

" These : pews . unscrewed : and tane : in : sunder^ 

Let us, too, repaint No. 5 of " The Eake's 
Progress" (I went there this morning on pur- 
pose) as we tread the musty-smelling cocoa- 
nut mats of Marylebone Church this quiet 
week-day, and breathe its rather mouldy and 
VOL. I. X 
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sepulchral air, as of departed churchwardens 
innumerable under the broad grave-stones of 
the aisle, the dust lies white and thick on 
the hymn-books and psalters, destined to re- 
main untouched till Sunday, six days hence, 
again disturbs that un-Christian quiet. It is a 
cold October morning, too, just as when the 
Kake married the rich old beldame, who leers 
in such a Gorgon-like way at the toothless, 
drivelling old fogey of a rector. My breath 
mounts in a white steam, just as it did from 
the fool Eake's mouth on that lying and un- 
happy day. It may be perhaps a month ear- 
lier, because the rims of the pews do not yet 
wear green, glossy, red-berried plumes of Chris^ 
mas holly. I see, too, the great slebping-box 
citadels — like tills with the lids off — of Ho- 
garth's time ; I remark the skittle-pin balustrades 
of the communion-rails; and, above all, I see 
the black-lettered table of the commandments, 
with the satirical oblique crack running in a 
sinister way through the ninth edict. I am 
glad to see no spider's web over the slit of 
the poor-box, and fewer gold-lettered tablets 
recording the humble and retiring charity of 
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departed churchwardens, who certainly did not 
die without leaving a sign. There are green, 
damp blots on the walls, and the stucco, now 
peeled off like sores, shows the raw harsh 
bricks, soft and red. The latticed window is 
green, and discoloured with the stain of damp 
— oozing from within, not pelted from without. 
There is the square tub of a pulpit, with the 
irradiated sounding-board, there the queer tank 
of a gallery; and there, specially, that indiffer- 
ent man — perhaps the organist — who, in Ho- 
garth's admirable picture, looks down with 
folded arms from an upper box upon the pew- 
opener in the black hood. 

Gar. To get without much rambling to 
another London haunt of Hogarth's, let us go 
back into Pall Mall, and, passing White's, 
steal down Lower St. James's Street to the 
old Henry VIU. rich gateway of St. James's 
Palace, with its two guardian towersi and 
central turret, once the site of a hospital for four- 
teen leprous maidens. The street is full of cake- 
shaped stage-coaches and dicebox-looking se- 
dans, borne by chairmen who wear cocked 
hats. One of the chairmen — a Welshman 

y2 
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evidenttyy for he has a leek in his hat — is 
with both hands lifting up the heavy padded 
lid of the sedan- chair No. 41, and from 
behind its cautiously curtained window steps 
out the scared and disgusted beau, his lapelled 
coat firm in the tenacious grip of a sonr 
and malicious bailiff, who presents to him 
with the other hand an ominous slip of 
sealed paper, inscribed "arrest." No wonder 
he turns pale as his puffed and snowy wig, 
the huge back bow and flaunting ribbon 
ends of which we delight to marvel at. No 
wonder the grinning chairman in front, look- 
ing back, wonders at the detention, and 
halts irresolutely, his rough hands stiU clutch- 
ing the chair poles, and the broad buckled 
strap that connects them stiU hanging over 
his neck. The ragged shoe-black, with the 
stool and basket of sable implements, bare 
legs, and shuffling slippers, takes advantage 
of the sudden alarm and scuffle to slip out 
from between the chair-poles the clouded 
cane that the rake and spendthrift has dropped 
from his relaxing hand. The lamplighter also 
above looks down for a moment) and forgets 
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his errand, letting the oil run over from his 
tray upon the chair. The other bailiff-villain, 
with the huge Jonathan- Wild sort of knob- 
stick, the black plaister on his recently 
broken head, and the dirty cravat knotted 
round his thievish neck, looks round on the 
proud Welsh baronet with the leek plume in 
his hat, the muff sword, and the pert little 
spaniel that is coming tip the steps, as much 
as to say, "We've nabbed our birdl" At 
this moment up comes the Dea certe — the 
guardian angel, who is to deliver Eakehell out 
of all his trouble. She drops her neat tin 
box of patches and powder, to spring for- 
ward vrith her bag of hard-earned savings. 
She pulls back the cruel turnkey-looking 
jailer, and demands the conscience-stricken 
man's release. How base, in spite of his 
gold-flowered cuffs a foot-deep, and a foot 
and a half long, his gold loops and buttonings 
our friend looks beside that pure-hearted, sor- 
rowful, forgiving girl, whom he trod down 
under foot, like a flower he was tired of 
wearing! How fresh, and pure, and bright 
she looks with her long white apron, tight 
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waisty and modest lawn neckercbief veiling 
her bosoniy that trembles in its cage like a 
frightened bird! Uow indnstrions her plump, 
bare arms look, with the little inlls round the 
elbow I How proud the good girl is thus 
to come suddenly down, as from the clouds, 
to the relief of her seducer I And how plea- 
santlj she, like the milkmaid in ^^The 
Enraged Musician," refutes the vulgar asser- 
tion that Hogarth could not draw a pure or 
pretty face! 

Gold. And now, having passed the Rake's 
chair in St. James's Street, wondering 
gravely how he will reward his protectress, 
and whether any spark of love or gratitude 
lingers still in that cold, hard, selfish heart, 
shall we go on to St. Clement's, in the 
Strand, where that ridiculous altar-piece of 
the imprudent charlatan Kent once flaunted, 
till our little snarler laughed it down? Or 
shall we go to Moorfields, to the old* Bedlam, 
where his Bake, crazed and half-stripped, is 
tended on his pallet of straw by the poor 
faithful girl he neglected and shamefully 
deserted! Then there is Covent Garden, 
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with many of his haunts, and the scene of 
his Morning J open to us; or we may take 
wing far away to the New River at Sadler's 
Wells, and wait for the gulled husband, the 
despotic, hard-featured wife, and the old man- 
child, so pretematurally vicious, as we see 
them in the picture of Noon^ walking near 
the New Eiver of Sir Hugh Myddleton, the 
high-browed, large-hearted citizen. Or we 
may take sculls — it is difficult to get away 
from Hogarth — and pull to Cuckold's Point, 
the sedgy reach where pirates used to be hung, 
and at whose gibbet the reckless comrade of 
Tom Idle points, as, seated near his chest, 
he and his weeping mother row towards the 
ship that Tom is about to join. 

Gar. But, after all, we must get back to 
Leicester Square, and reconsider and revise 
our former verdict of Hogarth's position as a 
pictorial satirist — 

Gold, fgets up^ and seizes his hat and sword J. 
'Pon my soull I must be goiog, Davy; it is 
past three by that clock on the mantel- 
piece, and Newbery's devil comes for copy 
for the Grammar at ten. Confound the 
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pronouns I I should like to go on about the 
little man dearly* But away joy and pleasure ! 
welcome woe and care I f Suddenly breaks into 
a danccy singing to a lively^ gay tune — 

" Melancholy marked him — 
Melancholy marked him — 
Melancholy marked himr^/or — her^own I 'y 

Gar. Gray would thank you for that 
parody. Sit down I Oh, stay, Noll^ and 
finish the bowL I can see already on the 
red china shore of the bottom the golden 
curls of scented lemon-peel safely stranded. 
Take courage, Cato I we are near the bottom — 
there we shall find truth. 

Gold, I found truth long ago in my tenth 
ladleful. Ohy hang it I now wet napkins 
round the brow, and strong green tea for 
me till pallid morning dawns. I know I 
have taken too much, Davy, for I find myself 
talking in blank verse. That is not right! 
blank yerse is not normal. 

Gar. Herel Til try you. How. many 
candles are there in the room? 

Gold. Eight. 

Gar. No; four, by Jupiter — ^I swear it's 
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four (rings the beU — an^er Cufpet), and there's 
Cuffey. Cuffey, get my chair ready for Mr. 
Goldsmith. Tom and the coachman can go with 
it for once ; it is only to the Temple. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

NO. IV. — THE FLOWER PAINTER'S DEATH. 

Giovanni da Fiori (Giovanni of the Flowers) horn in 
Florence^ 1645, died in London, 1670. 

Scene i— Dingy upper room in Long Acre, strewn with 
pictures, dusty draperies, maskSy and casts, Giovanni 
at his easel, pale and languid : on one side the portrait 
of an Alderman, and on the other a study of summer 
flowers, on which he is painting eagerly, 

Giovanni, Now for the fat alderman's por- 
trait. But no ; spare me I not yet. First for 
a moment's touch or two at these flowers Paolo 
brought me from Hampton. The other is hate- 
ful drudge work; this I delight in. God sent 
me into the world to teach men to love His 
flowers. Saint Antonio I three fingers now 
would I cut off could I but catch some 
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vapour of the blue April sky that floats by the 
poor painter Giovanni*8 window, and breathe it 
into these violets ! Oh that the blessed Virgin 
would but visit her poor painter some night, 
and breathe on them, so that they might 
have both the fragrance as well as the beauty 
of these blessed playthings of nature ! These 
veins, too, in the paler ones, that I trudged €0 far 
out into the country for yesterday 1 — they are 
as subtle and tender as the blue veins on the 
temple of dear Mistress Blanche, the daughter 
of the fat alderman that comes again to-day to 
sit for his portrait. If my friend Paolo, the 
carver to Mr. Grinling Gibbons, were to come 
now, what would he say, with that prudent 
face of his, on seeing me at these dear flowers, 
when I should be elaborating the alderman's 
double chin and his hard mouth, that closes 
tight as an iron money-box? But why should 
1, a genius — a genius bom to worship flowers 
and make their beauty eternal, to ring them 
round saints^ to strew them in heaven at the 
blessed Virgin's feet — be made to drudge at 
miserable portrait-painting, neglecting the true 
bent of the mind that heaven blessed me with ! 
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False to myself! life passing ! Demonio! — 

curse that coffin clock there, that doles out my 
minutes, and clucks and clucks to see them pass 
unused for the one true purpose of my life I 

[Leaps up, snatches a rapier from a comer j 
and lunges fiercely at the clock-case, Roonir 
door opens : Giovanni looks round and 
sees Paolo, v)ho stares at hiroj gravely 
but astonished. 

Poah. Why, Giovanni! — what! mad with 
the sunshine of midsummer, drunk with the 
fragrance of these silly flowers you waste your 
foolish life dreaming overt 

Giovanni. Paolo I (fi^cely) — but, demonio, it 
was but a freak. I thought the clock laughed 
at me, ticking off my hours as a shopkeeper 
does his day's sales in his ledger. Sometimes, 
Paolo^ I think this fretting life hurts my brain 
a little. My memory wanders, my voice gets 
weak and shapeless, and I seem in a wood 
through which I can see no daylight. Holy 
Mother! it is better to die, Paolo; it is only 
a — (throws himself into a chair and weeps,) 

Paolo {consoles him). Fie, Giovanni ! What ! 
Cardinal Ottoboni's favourite flower-painter — 
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the maddest lad In Florence — the glory of the 
piazzas — to lose heart thus, because Fortune 
drives him for a year or so to uncongenial work ! 
Fie, man! tread roses underfoot; abjure the sight 
of lilies; throw away tulips, and think of no- 
thing but portraits 1 Portraits bring in the 
gold pieces I Portraits give you sword-belts and 
satin cloaks, and coaches, and pages, like Sir 
Peter Lely I Soy ex sage, mon ami I soy ess sage ! 
Study court manners, and shun the devil of 
solitude 1 Your brain wants steadying. Wrap 
round it the cold wet napkin of common sense, 
and paint what will sell, leaving flowers for the 
gardeners who grow them. 

Giovanni {fiercely). I will not sell my birth- 
right, Paolo the prudent 1 — ^I have a fire in my 
brain and a sting in my heart, that bum and 
pierce me when I am not doing what my genius 
prompts. I was bom to paint the rose in all 
its paradise of leaves; the thin ruby of the 
tulip's cup; the hly's silver bell, gold-dusted 
within I — to teach a base and bad age the 
beauty of God's smallest works; the wonder 
and glory of this spiced carnation; the match- 
less perfection of these types of heaven, that 
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men call useless, and knock to pieces with 
their riding switches as thej pace up a palace 
walk! PaolO| I tell you that there is a uni- 
verse typified in this white frilled daisy, in 
this amaranth a beauty that makes the angels 
worship! These flowers are the blessings that 
God scattered on the earth when he had 
ended his seven days' labour, as the thun- 
der echoed his words — "Behold, it is very 
good!" They are the mystic words of God 
that I was bom to interpret. Van Os is dull 
and heavy; Huysum — 

Paolo. " Raphael — pagan 1 " " Bubens — 
gross ! " Go on. I know all the harsh terms for 
the great dead men your craving vanity suggests. 
Why must you geniuses always make it a super- 
stition to dig so many great reputations into the 
foundations of your castles in the air? 

Criovannu Did not an angel appear to me, 
Paolo, in a dream at Borne ? Did not — 

Paolo. Giovanni, this is rank madness I 
Your vanity makes you call genius what is 
mere wilful folly and caprice. I get you por- 
traits of rich influential men, and you insult 
them^ or paint their faces looking out of a 
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thicket of flowers, like a clown's through a Maj 
garland. I have borne this long enough. I will 
not be chained through life to so dangerous and 
unwise a friend. 

Giovanni. Paolo, is this you ? 

Paolo. Yes I I came to inform you that I am 
going to have rooms at Whitehall, near Mr. Gib- 
bons, that I may be always ready to watch the 
workmen. I had scarcely the heart to tell you 
this ; but your rash folly has now given me cou- 
rage. I am one of those rats, you will say, that 
leave sinking ships. Be it so : I can bear your 
harshest misconstruction. There was a time-^^ 

Giovanni. There was a timej Paolo— as when 
I saved you from a sword lunge at Verona. 

Paolo. There was a time, Giovanni, when I 
really thought you would have turned out a 
thriving, sensible portrait painter, and have given 
up this nonsense about flowers — this idle day- 
dreaming. But I have an appointment^ Giovanni, 
at two, at the Palace, and must now tear myself 
from you. Addio, Signer Giovanni, flower-painter 
to the Virgin^ the Saints, and Paradise in general ! 
I will call and see you when you are in a wiser 
mood, and not quite so far on the road to Moor- 
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fields. I will Bend shortly for my things. 
Addio I lEaU. 

Giovannu Saints in heaven I did I call this 
base, heartless feUow my friend? Thus I wipe 
all memory of him from my heart! Insolent 
bubble ! rising in the court air, and despising the 
honest soap that it came from, which could 
make ten thousand such as he. How would that 
worthy father of his, the good jeweller on the 
Ponte Vecchio at Florence, wonder to see his 
new airs, and hear him lecturing Gioyanni di 
Fiori, who used to be called ^^The genius of 
Fiesole*' — ^the Angelico of the Flowers I Vera-* 
ment€j how I miss, in this London of selfish, worn 
faces, squalid dirt, and fog, the happy smiling 
friends of my youth, that peopled dear Florence I 
Florence 1 — Now for a quiet half-hour at those holy 
flowers, I have no model for. This tulip, striped 
with gold I — ^this angel's wand of lily bells I — ^this 
rose I — Oh this rose I — ^ regina florum," flower of 
flowers I chief ornament of Paradise I flower that 
seems to kindle into blushes as you play with its 
velvet leaves I The soft tinge of daybreak has dyed 
it, and its inner darkness is rosy dark as summer 
twilight I Can I let a day pass without thanking 
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God for casting these types of love and hope 
down upon this dreary earth f Can I— 

[Knock at the door and rattle of carnage 
steps. Enter servant. 

Servant girU If you please, Mr, Italian (for I 
can't pronounce your name), here's Mr. Alderman 
Scroop, of the Barbican, come to sit again for his 
portrait. 

Enter Alderman and Mistress Blanche. 

Alderman (with his chin in the air). Good 
morning, sir; I forget your name, sir. Joe — eht 

Blanche (to her fattier). Giovanni da Kori — 
John of the Flowers, sir. 

Alderman (striking his cane on the ground). 
Oh, John Flower, Very well, then, John Flower, 
I have come to sit for that portrait I wanted, 
by Tuesday next, to present to the Honour- 
able Hardware Company I belong to. Zounds I 
what, not advanced a bit ! God bless my soul I — 
what, not a peg further on 1 Why, Mr. Painter, 
is this what you call business ? Is this the way 
I got my money together f No 1 And what do 
you call this eye t — ^I call it a button. 

Blanche (aside). Dear father, be a little 
gentler with the poor man. Don't you see he is 
YOL. I. Z 
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confused, and has turned quite pale ? He won't 
bear 

Alderman (breaking ctU). Bear! What do I 
care what a painting fellow bears t Til bear 
him ! Here was I to nave my portrait home on 
Friday, and now it is Tuesday, and little better 
than begun, after four sittings. No, I won't be 
quiet I I pay for what I have ; I cheat nobody. 
Fm not one of your beggarly r<^es in the Clink. 
I pay ready money, and what t buy Til have at 
my own time, and done as I like. I send to my 
butcher for a joint, he sends the joint, and no 
words 

Giovanni (sitting down quietly and heading oner 
the flowers). Great English gentleman, when you 
have done, I will recommence the portrait. 

Alderman (chafingj sits down). Oh, head this 
way ; very well I Why did I not go to Sir Peter 
Lely t — ^that is what Alderman Caper said. He 
is the fashionable painter; he does your rich 
satin so that you could smooth it with your hand. 
Why go to a poor, unknown Italian ? 

Giovanni (aside). Brightness of heaven, am I 
doomed ever to bear this insdbncet — (Aloud) 
Great English gentleman, your head a little to 
the right — thank you? 
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Alderman. And mind you make my cheeks 
of a rich colour, for I don't like your milksop 
portraits, looking as if one fed upon curds all 
one's life. Why, painter, I can tell you our 
dinner yesterday, at the Hardware Hall, cost 
not much under fiye hundred pounds. Venison I 
I should think so I Beef, would have done you 
good to see ! Grapes, by the cart-load I Attend 
particularly, Mr. Painter, to this wart on my left 
temple ; it is a trifle, but my father had it before 
me. 

Blanche. The gentleman wishes you to look 
a little more towards the light. 

Alderman. I shall keep my head as I like I I 
pay my way. I don't come here without paying 
for coming. I am not going to be ordered about 
by any scurvy — 

[Blanche whispers to her father. 

Alderman. None of your whidpering ; it isn't 
manners. Well, I know, girl, I am put out with 
that dispute about the sheathing of vessels with Mr. 
Pepys, of the Admiralty. Shouldn't I know, who 
have been in the hardware business for thirty years? 
Now, no coaxing, you little minxl If Mr. Italian 
did give you lessons in flower painting — ^whatf s 

z2 
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that? DidnH I pay him in sound, onclipped 
moneji well counted, and half again more than 
the lesBons were worth? Now, sir, have you 
nearly done? — ^for my time is precious. No dawd- 
ling ; I don't come here to go to sleep I 

Blanche (aside). Oh, dearest sir, do spare this 
gentleman's feelings ; he is a foreigner, far away 
from his own country : he is what they call, too, 
a genius^ and will not, merely for money, bear 
your rough words. 

Alderman (half aUmJ). Genius! what is that? 
Fig for genius ! I like money — moneyed men is 
what I like! I don't like genius that isn't 
punctual. (Louder) — Look you, Mr. Foreigner, 
if you don't look alive, and finish that portrait of 
mine, for the ward-room, before to-morrow at 
twelve, I shall dock five guineas from the sum 
I promised to pay you. Alderman Scroop is 
not to be trifled with ; his name signifies ready 
money, good articles, punctuality, and full 
weight. What he pays for he'll have ! 

Giovanni (jumping tip, and seizing hie rapier). 
Miserable, rich Englishman ! I have borne long 
enough, for the sake of your beautiful daughter, 
your in^olence, and your cruel threats. I am 
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a genius, born for other objects than to per- 
petuate the hideous features of depraved ayarlee 
and oppression ! Thus perish^ fat fool, all thj 
hopes for Immortality I {dashes his sword twenty 
times through the canvas^ 

[Alderman^ starting upy alarmed and angry ^ 

threatens Giovanni with his stick, 
Giovanni. A step nearer, and I drive this 
steel through your gross heart, and send you to 
the devil you have served so well, two hundred 
dinners before the final apople^^y that will otherwise 
choke youl Out of my room, sir 1 Away 1 
A place consecrated by the visits of the Virgin, 
and these holy flowers, shall not be polluted by 
your loathsome foot I 

Alderman. A papist I — a rank papist 1 He shall 
be denounced ! Mad I Not a farthing shall you 
get from me, sir. Come along, Blanche. Why 
do you linger, girl? John — ^Hal — Thomas I get 
the carriage — ^protect me from this murderer ! 
And draw your swords. I must have this mad- 
man sworn to keep the peace. Destroy my picture, 
indeed I Come, Blanche, let us off to Sir Peter. 

[Exit Alderman pompously ^ followed by 
Blanche. The servant enters a moment 
aftery frightened and hurried. 
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Servant. If 70a please, Mr. Flower, the jormg 
lady who just left with the angry old gentleman, 
stopped behind to tell me to tell you (foreign 
gentleman upstairs) that yon must never hope 
to see her face again on earth; never hope to 
see her face again on earth — ^twice — ^that's all 
she said, if you please. [Exit 

Griovannu So ends a dream sent from heaven 
to cheer me. There is but one remedy : they 
say God forbids it ; but I know not 1 — ^My brain 
wanders I Friend gone — patron gone — ^love gone 
— banished from homel Yonder 1 yes, 'tis the 
child Jesus ; he hands me a crown of flowers I 
So, thus I offer myself a fitting victim for the sins 
of Florence I (StaJba himself.) A cloud, like a 
great white rose, passes the window, and under 
its leaves I see all the angels waiting for me ! 
There is Fra Angelico 1 — and Blanche I [Dies. 

Paolo (entering behind the tall screen that hides 
the body ; sotto voce). Now for the surprise. He 
to think I could forsake him who had shared his 
crust with me in old days at Borne ! Angry, too, 
just when I was starting for the Palace to show 
the king hift grand flower-piece. Four orders I 
We are m luck, thanks to the kind Killigrewl 
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How quiet he is at work I To think I should wish 
him to ^ye up flower-painting, that his genius 
loves so I Ha ! ha I Now for it. {Steps outy 
and sees the body.) Gracious Heaven I how 
inscrutable are thy workings I — (Feeh his heart). 
—Help I Help I— He is dead I Dead! 

[Calls for help J and swoons on the body. 
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